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PREFACE. 



The plan of this book is the following : — The first chapter 
contains a sketch of the steam engine as it existed in the 
time of Watt, together with an account of the ideas then 
prevalent as to the nature of heat, and concludes with a 
summary of some physical properties of steam. The 
second and third chapters are occupied by an investigation 
of the principles of the modem theory of heat in its appli- 
cation to the steam engine. Then comes a chapter on the 
conversion of motion, which deals with certain salient points 
in the mechanism of an engine. The fifth chapter is mainly 
devoted to the expansion of steam, to the action of valves, 
and to the application of Watt's indicator. The sixth 
chapter treats of boilers and the consumption of fuel. 
The seventh chapter is on compound cylinder engines, 
and is illustrated by some drawings of the engines con- 
structed by Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field for the White 
Star line of mail steamers making the voyage between 
Liverpool and New York. Finally, there is a chapter on 
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miscellaneous details, such as steam engine governors^ 
Giffard's injector, and the link motion. The work concludes 
with a series of examination questions. The Author's 
chief object has been to point out the influence which the 
change in our views as to the nature of heat has exercised 
in theipractical construction of the steam engine, and he has 
further endeavoured to show the manner in which Watt's 
'diagram of energy' has enabled us to accomplish a 
scientific analysis of the action of heat engines generally, 
and, in particular, of the steam engine under all its varied 

forms. 

T. M. GOODEVE. 
5^ CuowN Office Row, 
Temple. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE STEAM-ENGINE AS VIEWED UNDER A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF LATENT HEAT. 

This treatise is intended to prepare the way for a complete and 
extended study both of the theory and practice of the steam- 
■engine. We premise that there is much introductory matter 
which the student should consider and arrange in his mind 
before he can hope to grapple successfully with the difficult 
•questions which occur in practice ; and the mode of treatment 
herein adopted is to be taken, not as something sufficient in 
itself, but rather as an indication of the points wherein existing 
books on the subject may with advantage be supplemented. 
The nature of the work will soon become apparent to those 
who take it as a guide in this particular branch of study. 

It is only within the last thirty years that a knowledge of the 
principles of the mechanical theory of heat has influenced the 
practice of those who are engaged in improving the construction 
of the^ steam-engine, and in seeking to obtain from it a larger 
amount of useful work with a given expenditure of fuel. I'he 
student of mechanics will do well to look backward into the history 
of scientific discovery, and he should endeavour to trace the pro- 
gress which has accompanied each successive step in our compre- 
hension of the real nature of that origin of force which we call heat. 

B 



2 The Steam-Engine. 

Living at the present day, he finds himself face to face with a 
novel conception, which has struggled into life by slow and almost 
insensible degrees, but which appears to be accepted with the 
same degree of confidence as that accorded to Newton's theory of 
universal gravitation. True it is that the new doctrine, which is 
recognised under the name of the dynamical theory of heat, has 
not come upon scientific men in the complete and startling 
manner in which Newton announced his great discovery ; but al- 
though its development has been gradual, its applications are 
almost universal, and we are ever finding it a guide to valuable 
results which would probably have remained undiscovered were it 
not that a new impulse had been given to our thoughts. 

This chapter is devoted to an account of the progress of the 
steam-engine, under a perception of the doctrine of latent heat, and 
extends only to tlie period of Newcomen and Watt, when the state- 
ment that heat was a material substance was almost universally 
accepted as being true. In pursuing still further, through sub- 
sequent chapters, the progress of improvement and discovery, we 
shall gradually develop the application of that mechanical theory 
which has displaced all others, and has become the foundation on 
which the whole fabric of physical knowledge is built up. 

It appears that in the year 1757 Black commenced a course of 
lectures in the University of Glasgow, and at that date the ac- 
cepted opinion on the subject of the liquefaction of any substance 
(say, for example, ice) by the agency of heat was the following : — 

A certain quantity of heat being competent to raise the tem- 
perature of a mass of ice from 31° F. to 32° F., the same quantity 
of heat would be competent to melt the ice completely and to 
produce an equal weight of water at 33° F. In other words, the 
rise of the thermometer revealed the entrance of heat into the 
melting body, and gave an exact measure of the quantity, so 
entering and combining with its substance. 

This was the statement propounded in the schools at the time 
referred to ; and, in respect of congelation, it was supposed that 
the inverse process was a simple undoing of that which had been 
done before, whereby water lost no more heat when passing into 
ice than that indicated by the fall of the thermometer. 

Black was, however of opinion that when a solid substance^ 
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such as ice, changed into a liquid, it received a much greater 
quantity of heat than that perceptible immediately afterwards by 
die application of a thermometer ; and he performed an experi- 
ment which not only established his conclusion, but also gave him 
a measure of the excess of heat required to cause liquefaction in 
a solid substance. 

black's doctrine of latent heat. 

The object being to estimate the amount of absorption of 
heat into melting ice, and the concealment of it in water. Black 
selected two thin globular glasses, A and B, each about 4 inches 
in diameter, and very nearly of the same weight. Into A he 
poured 5 ounces of pure water, which he congealed by a freezing 
mixture of snow and salt, and after allowing the glass to stand for 
a few minutes until the ice inside was beginning to melt and the 
temperature of the surface had risen {in his estimation) to 33° F., 
he suspended A by a slender wire in a large empty hall, the air of 
which remained at a uniform temperature of about 47° F. through- 
out the experiment. 

In like manner he poured into B exactly 5 ounces of water 
previously cooled as nearly as possible to 33° F., and after placing 
a very delicate thermometer therein, he suspended this latter vessel 
at a distance of 18 inches from A. 

At the end of one half-hour the water in B rose to 40° F., but 
it was not until a lapse of ten and a half hours that the water in A 
arrived at the same temperature, and that the whole of the ice 
became practically melted, the residue being a very small spongy 
mass which was disregarded. 

Black reasoned, according to the scientific language of that 
day, somewhat as follows : — The external heat is entering the 
water-glass with a certain celerity whereby it has received 40-33 
or 7 degrees of heat in one half-hour ; the external heat is entering 
the ice-glass under similar circumstances, and the heat received by 
the ice-glass in twenty-one half-hours is 21 x (40-33) ori47 degrees. 
This is a quantity of heat which, had it been added to the liquid 
water, would have directly raised its temperature by a correspond- 
ing amount. No part of this heat, however, appears in the water 

except, at the utmost, 40-32 or 8 degrees, and the inference is 

B 2 
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that the remaining 139 or 140 degrees have been absorbed by the 
meltmg ice and are concealed in the water into which it has been 
changed. 

The expression ' a degree of heat' was here used as meaning 
that which is properly called a * unit of heat,* and which cannot be 
defined until the theory of heat is explained. The student will 
find the whole matter set forth in the second chapter ; at present 
he should regard heat as something measurable as to quantity, 
although not a material substance, a thing apparently impossible at 
first sight, but hereafter shown to be entirely reasonable. At this 
stage he should be careful to avoid the use of the word ' degree ' 
except as applied to temperature. As a general rule, it is wrong 
to estimate quantities of heat by degrees of temperature. 

For a definition of temperature we refer to Mr. Maxwell 

Def : — The temperature of a body is its thermal state con- 
sidered with reference to its power of communicating heat to other 
bodies. 

For a definition of latent heat take the following : — 

Def : — Latent heat is the quantity of heat which must be com- 
municated to a body in one given state in order to convert it into 
another state without changing its temperature. 

In like manner it was taken for granted that after a body is 
heated up to its vaporific point, nothing further was necessary than 
the addition of a little more heat in order to change it into vapour, 
but Black disproved this notion by a series of experiments, whereof 
one is recorded as having been made on October 4, 1762. 

Into each of two flat-bottomed tin-plate vessels, about 4 or 5 
inches in diameter, he poured the same quantity of water at a tem- 
perature of 50°. The vessels were placed on an iron plate, nearly 
red-hot, under which a fire was burning, and the water in each 
began to boil after an interval of four minutes. In twenty minutes 
more the whole of the water had boiled away ; and since it had 
gained (in the imperfect language of that day) 162 degrees in the 
first four minutes, or 40^ degrees in one minute, and since the tem- 
perature of the steam was no higher than that of the boiling water, 
the experiment showed that 20x40^ or 810 degrees of heat had 
been absorbed by the water and carried off by the steam. This 
result is not accurate, for the sources of error are numerous, but 
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the experiment induced more careful investigation, and it is now 
generally taken that 966*6 units of heat become latent when one 
pound of boiling water is converted into steam. 

Another illustration is thus described by Black : — 

* I have put a lump of ice into an equal quantity of water 
heated to the temperature of 176° F., and the result was that the 
fluid was no hotter than water just ready to freeze.' 

Assuming this to mean that the ice in melting cools the hot 
water down to a temperature of 33® F., we should have 176-33 
or 143 as the number of units of heat on the Fahrenheit scale 
which became latent during the liquefaction of one poimd of ice 
at 32® F. This number expresses the latent heat of liquefaction 
in the case of ice. 

Even at the present day the writers on heat are not in agree- 
ment as to the measure of the latent heat of the liquefaction of ice. 
Tyndall assigns the number 143, Balfour Stewart adopts 142, and 
Maxwell 144, as the number of units of heat on the Fahrenheit scale 
which become latent in the passage of i lb of ice at 32° F. into 
water at the same temperature. 

It appears, therefore, that heat becomes latent when a sub- 
stance undergoes a change of consistence, that is, when it passes 
from a solid into a liquid state, or from a liquid state into one of 
vapour. Hence we speak of the latent heat of fusion, and of the 
latent heat of evaporation. But heat disappears under other 
conditions, as will be explained, and accordingly it becomes neces- 
sary to refer to the disappearance of heat during expansion as 
well as during certain chemical changes. The doctrine of latent 
heat, so far as it is material at present, relates only to the cases 
of liquefaction and evaporation. 

THEORY OF HEAT AT THE TIME OF BLACK. 

In order to prepare the way for the first great discovery in the 
steam-engine, we should carefully consider the view which Black 
himself entertained as to the nature of this thing called heat which 
became latent during the conversion of ice into water or of water 
into steam. 

To us, at the present day, while profiting by the light of the 
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knowledge everywhere existing, it seems incredible that anyone 
who thought on the subject could have seriously entertained any 
doubt but that something capable of being measured as to its 
quantity was really passing from the furnace into the boiler of an 
engine during the whole time that the water was being converted 
into steam. Any such erroneous notion as the measurement of 
quantities of heat by a thermometer was swept away at once and 
for ever by Black's experiments ; but nevertheless it is a remark- 
able thing to find that the very men who became the leaders in a 
new advance of scientific research should have embraced theo- 
retical views as to the agency of heat which in their turn barred 
the way to all true progress. 

The doctrine of latent heat was made transparently clear by 
the facts just referred to, but the question as to what heat really 
was received a most unsatisfactory solution. For the present pur- 
pose it is unnecessary to refer to the arguments by which the so- 
called material theory of heat, or the doctrine of caloric, was sup- 
ported. 

It may here suffice to state the view entertained by Black and 
those who followed in his steps, viz., that heat is a subtle elastic 
fluid termed caloric, which surrounds, as by an atmosphere, the 
grosser particles of all material bodies ; the atoms of caloric being 
so much smaller than those of matter, that each material particle 
may be conceived to be surrounded by a large number of them. 
Further, the atoms of caloric have a strong repulsion for each 
other at the same time that they attract the particles of matter. 

In other words, heat is an indestructible, elastic, gaseous fluid, 
which weighs nothing, which insinuates itself into the pores of 
bodies, causing them to expand and dilate, which combines with 
bodies so as to become latent when they pass from a solid to a 
liquid state, or from a liquid into a vapour, and which reappears 
when the passage is reversed. Just as certain gases are absorbed 
and become fixed in bodies, so this subtle fluid of heat enters into 
every form of matter, and causes repulsion by reason of the 
property that its own particles are self-repulsive and not attrac- 
tive. In this way the repulsion due to the heat fluid separates 
the particles of ice till it becomes water, and still further drives 
asunder the particles of water till it passes off as steam or vapour. 
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At the time of Watt, when the advantage of using high-pressure 
steam came to be discussed, the absorption of heat in generating 
steam was thus regarded, and it was said : * Highly elastic steam 
requires as much more heat for its formation as it is more elastic ; 
for it is, in fact, only a greater quantity of heat and water crowded 
into a smaller space. Hence, any greater power that it possesses 
will be obtained by a proportionately greater expenditure of heat' 

The conception that heat was a fluid received all possible 
adornment at the hands of mathematicians, as in Kelland's theory 
of heat, A.D. 1837, which was a text-book at Cambridge down to 
the year 1849, ^^ ^^en later. In this work the statement on the 
first page is that ' the popular (probably the correct) idea attached 
to heat or caloric is that of a subtle fluid emanating from hot 
bodies and entering between the particles of colder ones.' 



savery's engine. 

Art. I. We pass on to review the invention of steam-engines as 
preceding and accompanying the discovery of the doctrine of latent 
heat, and we prefer to begin with an account of the invention of a 
steam-engine which was the subject of letters patent, bearing date 
July 25, 1698, and granted to Thomas Savery. An account of 
this * engine to raise water by fire ' was set forth by the inventor in 
a treatise called * The Miner's Friend.' A cheap reprint of the 
paper, together with facsimile copies of Saver/s drawings, can be 
obtained at the Patent Office. 

In a letter addressed to the 'Gentlemen Adventurers in the Mines 
of England ' the patentee says that he should never have pretended 
to any invention by the old causes of motion, but that he ' had 
happily found out this new, but yet much stronger and cheaper, 
force or cause of motion than any before made use of.' Then 
he points out the advantages of the new method, and makes one 
observation which gives an idea of mechanical construction at that 
time : * As for pump-making, that part of the trade will be much 
improved by my engine, for I must use board and timber for 
pipes, and have considerable employment for pump makers and 
carpenters for timber used about my engine. . . . For my design 
U not in the least to prejudice the artificers, or, indeed, any other 
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sort of people by this invention, which on the contrary is intended 
for the benefit and advantage of mankind in general.* 

Coming after the discovery of the law of atmospheric pressure^ 
Saver/s engine was based on the principle of the barometer, the 
action being that water was forced upwards into an empty receiver 
by atmospheric pressure, and was afterwards carried to an ad- 
ditional height by the pressure of steam. 

The arrangement and operation of its working parts will be 
understood from an inspection of fig. i, which is a diagram show- 
mg the principle of the engine without giving the details of its 
construction. Steam is generated in a boiler a, and passes into a 
receiver b, which communicates with a pipe h k leading from 
some water below the level of the apparatus to a reservoir overhead* 
At E and d are two clack valves, each opening upwards, and f is 
a tap for throwing cold water on the receiver. 




Fig. I. 

The action is the following : — The stopcock c, which admits 
steam from the boiler into the receiver, is opened, and the rush of 
steam expels the air from b by driving it upwards through e. Then 
F is opened and c closed, while a jet of cold water is allowed to 
play upon the outside of b, thereby condensing the steam to a 
great extent and lowering the pressure of the vapour in b. The 
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pressure of the external air at h presently forces a quantity of 
water up the pipe h and through the valve d, whereby the receiver 
becomes nearly filled with water. Steam is again admitted into- 
the receiver and forces oUt its contents through the valve e. The 
tap F is opened with the same restdt as before, and the action is- 
renewed. A drawing which shows the general appearance of the 
engine and the mode of applying it to the draining of a mine, is 
to be found in * The Miner's Friend.' There are two receivers, 
each similar to b, the object being to force water out of one vessel 
while the other is being filled, and thus to render the flow con 
tinuous. The boilers and receivers stand upon a stage which ap- 
pears to be some 20 or 25 feet above the level of the water, whUe 
the height of the overflow may be 30 or 40 feet above the boilers. 

A trial of Savery's engine, as made at Manchester in 1774, is 
recorded by Smeaton. 

The receiver was a cylinder, 2 feet in diameter and 7 feet high. 
The engine delivered water at a height of 19 feet above the surface 
of a well, and made 7^ strokes per minute, each stroke filling the 
receiver to a height of 6 feet The work done was the raising of 
18 J cubic feet of water per stroke through a height of 19 feet,, 
which was equivalent to raising 136 cubic feet per minute to the 
same height The consumption of coal was 32 cwt in 24 hours, 
or about i J bushels of 84 lbs. per hour. Each bushel of coals 
would therefore raise about 5^ millions of pounds through one 
foot This is less than one-tenth part of the work performed by 
a modem pumping-engine. 

The loss of heat was enormous. First, there was the conden- 
sation of a quantity of steam, consequent upon its coming in 
contact with the cold water about to be driven out by it No 
doubt this action would speedily come to an end, because a layer 
at a boiling temperature would form upon the surface, and the 
bad conducting power of water would prevent this layer firom 
extending to any depth, but in the mean time a considerable waste 
of heat took place. And secondly, during the expulsion of the 
contents of the receiver additional surfaces of cold metal would 
be continually presented which would cause condensation, the 
heat so absorbed being entirely wasted. The principal defect, 
namely, the alternate heating and cooling of the receiver, remained 
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tincorrected and clung to the engine through all subsequent stages 
of modification and improvement until the invention of a separate 
•condenser in the year 1769. 

THE PRESSURE OF STEAM FROM WATER BOILING IN THE OPEN 
AIR IS EQUAL TO THE PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

2. There are many simple experiments for showing that the 
pressure of steam from water boiling in an open vessel is equal to 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

I. — ^A cylindrical vessel with flat ends, made of tin-plate, 
say 5 inches in diameter and 10 inches long, has a stopcock fitted 
at the top. A small quantity of water is poured into the cylinder, 
and made to boil by the heat of a lamp. As soon as steam issues 
freely from the stopcock, the tap is closed and the vessel is ex- 
posed to a jet of cold water ; this condenses the steam, whereby 
A partial vacuum is formed within the vessel, and the atmospheric 
pressure causes its sides to collapse and to flatten together wit?.i 
considerable violence. 

The explanation is that the steam displaces and drives out 
the air — just as it cleared the air from the receiver b in the 
Savery engine — but supplies a pressure undistinguishable from 
that of the atmosphere, which pressure continues until conden- 
sation takes place. 

2. — ^Another experiment, vety easy of performance, gives the 
young student an insight into some fundamental properties of 
■Steam. 

A glass flask. A, about 4 inches in diameter, is partly filled with 

water and placed over the flame of a lamp, 
c D is a bent glass tube, one leg of which is 
open and passes through a cork in the neck 
of the vessel, while the other terminates in a 
fine orifice and dips into a beaker of cold 
water. 

Firsty let the open end of the tube in a 
be raised above the level of the water. 

On applying heat, bubbles of air continue 
FIG. 2. ^Q escape into b ; this shows the expansion 

of air by heat as well as the displacement of it by the vapour of 
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water. The bubbling of the air in b goes on until the water has 
been boiling some little time, the steam which is carried over with 
the air being condensed in the tube itself ; but presently no more 
air escapes and a loud cracking noise indicates the escape and 
condensation of the steam at the orifice. 

The next thing to be noticed is the rise of temperature of the 
water in b. It may easily be arranged that the water in b shall be 
caused to boil by the condensation of the issuing steam, and then 
we have the water boiling in both vessels. This result was 
observed by Watt and caused him to consult with his friend Dr. 
Black as to the correct explanation of it. 

Secondly^ press the tube further into a until the end dips below 
the level of the water, and remove the beaker. It will now be 
seen that the water rises up the tube and begins to travel along 
c D. By withdrawing the lamp and again applying it, the end of 
the column of water may be made to move to and fro along c d, 
thereby indicating the delicacy of balance between the pressure of 
the steam in a and the pressure of the atmosphere outside the 
vessel. 

Finally, replace the beaker, and the water can be passed from 
B to A or from A to B at pleasure. 

savery's engine inadequate for draining mines. 

3. In considering the practical working of Savery^s engine it is 
necessary to remember that although water could be raised through 
a height of 20 feet or thereabouts into the receiver by simple 
atmospheric pressure, there would still remain the task of forcing 
it to the top of the mine, and for this purpose a supply of steam 
would be required at a pressure proportionate to the height of the 
colunm of water lifted, every additional 33 feet of water demand- 
ing an increased pressure of 15 lbs. on the square inch, which 
again would require to be supplemented to the amount of 3 or 4 lbs. 
in the boiler in order to overcome loss by cooling, condensation, 
and friction. 

The main obstacle to the application of the apparatus on a 
large scale would be found in the boiler. How was a vessel to 
be constructed which shotdd support with safety an internal burst- 
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ing pressure some two or three times greater than that of the 
atmosphere ? The practical difficulties comiected with the con- 
struction and form of boilers will be discussed in a separate chapter, 
and here it may suffice to refer to Mr. Bramwell (* Lectures on the 
Steam-Engine '), who remarks : — * It is by no means surprising that 
the mechanical skill and appliances of tiiat time were unable to 
cope with the demands made upon them, and that pipes, joints, 
and cocks leaked and gave way,' whereby it became impossible to 
make a good working engine for mines. 

A pumping apparatus on Savery's principle was thus inadequate 
to the wants of mining engineers, and the problenj of adapting the 
power of steam to the lifting of water through considerable heights 
yet remained open for solution. It was speedily mastered by the 
inventive genius of Newcomen, whose engine, improved and altered 
and remodelled by Watt, has yet remained to the present day as 
the representative type of a single-acting pumping engine. 

newcomen's invention of the atmospheric engine. 

4. It appears that about the year 17 10, Thomas Newcomen, 
ironmonger, and John Cawley, glazier, of Dartmouth, in the county 
of Devonshire (whose names are associated as the makers of the 
first engine which worked a pump), made several experiments in 
private, and in the year 1712 put up at Wolverhampton an engine 
which acted successfully. The progress made was very rapid, 
and it is recorded that in the year 1737 there was a pumping 
engine of the Newcomen construction working a succession of 
pumps each 7 inches in diameter and 24 feet apart, and making 
6 feet strokes at the rate of 15 per minute, whereby water was 
pumped from cistern to cistern throughout the whole length of a 
shaft 267. feet deep, by steam at or near the atmospheric pressure. 
Nothing can show more clearly the remarkable character of 
Newcomen's invention than a statement of these numbers, but it 
remains to set forth the exact principle as discovered and applied. 

It would seem that improvements connected with the steam- 
engine have followed closely upon those made in connection with 
enquiries into the nature and properties of air. As pointed out 
by Mr. Scott Russell in his excellent work on the steam-engine, 
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Savery's idea was nothing more than an application of the discovery 
of the law of atmospheric pressure ; and in like manner Newcomen 
might well have been a pupil of Otto von Guericke, and might 
have claimed merely to have put to a practical use one of the 
■earliest experiments on the power of an air-pump. As a matter 
of fact it is very probable that Newcomen worked out the problem 
•quite independently of any previous knowledge of what had been 
done by Otto von Guericke, but in collating the history of inven- 
tions it is impossible to lose sight of the various steps made in one 
common direction. The most striking early experiment with the 
air-pump was the cohesion of two hemispheres known as the 
Magdeburg hemispheres, but there was another illustration nearly 
as remarkable, which was the following : — 

A vessel of copper made truly cylindrical was fitted with a 
piston 8 inches in diameter, which allowed no air to leak round it. 
The piston was attached to a rope passing over a pulley above the 
cylinder and carried on one side so as to run over a second pulley 
before being attached to a heavy weight. When the trial began 
the weight was on the ground, and the piston was at the top of 
the cylinder. A boy then pumped out the air from the bottom of 
the cylinder by means of an air-pump, and the result was that the 
pressiure of the external atmosphere on the movable piston forced 
it down and lifted the weight. 

The work here done by the air-pump could be accomplished 
equally well by steam. The exhaustion of the cylinder might be 
effected by a jet of steam, which would displace the air within, 
and supply a pressure equal to that of the atmosphere. Upon 
condensing the steam the cylinder would be exhausted even more 
completely than by the mechanical action of an air-pump, and the 
piston would be forced down just as in the previous experiment. 

Instead, however, of lifting a weight by a chain passing over a 
pulley, Newcomen employed a beam and gave us the type of 
modem beam engines. The object in view was to pump water 
out of a mine, and the arrangement for doing it was to hang the 
pump rods at one end of a strong beam centred on its middle 
point, and to hang the piston of a steam cylinder at the other end 
of the beam. The condensation of steam in the space below the 
piston produced a vacuum, and the piston was forced downwards 
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by the pressure of the atmosphere. The descent of the piston at 
one end of the beam caused the rise of the pump rods at the other 
end, and thus the atmosphere was continually exerting a mighty 
force in pulling down one end of the beam against the drag of the 
pump rods. As soon as steam was readmitted under the piston 
the pressures on its upper and under surfaces were balanced, 
whereby the weight of the pump rods caused them to descend and 
carried the piston to the top of the cylinder. This was the general 
plan of the engine, and it is said that a beam was indispensable,, 
for there was at that time no special machinery for boring out 
cylinders, and the packing of a piston so as to make it steam-tight 
was most easily effected by a layer of water Ipng on the top 
thereof. In order to use this water-packing the cylinder was of 
necessity vertical, and the pumps did their work as the piston de- 
scended. It will be seen that the leakage would be trifling during 
the ascent of the piston, at which time the pressure of the steam 
balanced that of the atmosphere, and that on the descent of the 
piston or diuring the condensation, the leakage might be consider- 
able, but it would do no harm but rather good, as the water passing 
into the cylinder would help to condense the steam. A story is^ 
told to the effect that in putting up his first engine, Newcomen in- 
tended to condense the steam by dashing cold water on the out- 
side of the cylinder, and was surprised to find the engine make 
several strokes and very quick together ; on searching he found 
that the piston leaked so much as to allow a quantity of cold 
water to pass to the inside of the cylinder, and thereby to condense 
the steam. This led to the use of a jet condenser as it is called, 
that is, a jet of cold water thrown in a spray into the interior of 
the cylinder itself. 

DESCRIPTION OF NEWCOMEN'S ENGINE. 

5. The general arrangement of Newcomen's engine is shown 
in the diagram. A piston p, movable in the steam cylinder a, 
was attached by a dhain to one segmental end of the working 
beam, the pump rods r being hung by a chain at the other end. 
The boiler b was directly under the cylinder, and a plate or 
regulator valve k admitted the steam thereto. Towards the 
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bottom of the cylinder was a, smaJl pipe tenninatiag in a clack 
valve D, called a snilUng valve, which opened upwards. A pipe 
E F leading to a cistern of water overhead was fitted with an 
injection-cock e, and there was an eduction or waste pipe l u ter- 
minating in a small cistern, and having at its end a clack valve M 
immersed in water and opening upwards. The drawing also 




Fig 3 
shows a vertical rod h g called a plug rod which was employed 
for working the valves but no attempt is made to mdicate the 
manner m which the connections were made There was also a 
small pump t which raised water mto the cistern above f, the pipe 
connecting T with the cistern not being shown. 

The weight of the pump rods was greater than that of the • 
piston, and acted as a comiterpoise to keep it at the top of the 
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cylinder unless brought down by external pressure. In order to 
^ork the engine, the pressiure of the steam in the boiler should be 
at least i lb. per square inch in excess of that of the atmosphere, 
and the reservoir should be several feet (usually lo to 12) above 
the bottom of the cylinder, whereby a strong jet of injection 
water would be thrown in. The piston being, as above stated, 
at the top of the cylinder, the steam regulator k was opened and 
the entering steam cleared out all air from the space a, and drove 
it through the valve d. The injection-cock e was then opened, 
whereby the injection water entered the cylinder, slowly at first, 
but with great force afterwards, as the condensation went on and 
the pressure of the enclosed vapour was reduced to ^ or ^ that of 
the air outside. The injection-cock was provided with a hammer 
weight to ensure its opening quickly. The condensation of the 
steam took away the pressiure from the lower surface of the piston, 
and there being nothing to balance the pressure of the atmosphere 
on its upper siuface, the piston descended and lifted the pump 
rods together with the column of water resting upon the buckets. 
In this way the down stroke of the piston, technically called the 
* ifidoor stroke^ was completed. 

. The ascent of the piston in making the return or * outdoor ' 
stroke was effected by closing the injection-cock e, and opening 
the regulator k so as to admit a fresh supply of steam. The 
waste injection water at the bottom of the cylinder would cause 
some loss of the entering steam, but it would soon be expelled 
through the eduction pipe. The pressure oh the lower siuface of 
the piston would be at first a little greater, and afterwards about 
equal to that of the atmosphere, and hence the weight of the 
pvunp rods would carry the piston to the top of the cylinder. 
The injection-cock would then be opened and the action would 
go on as before. 

6. The following example of the working of a small Newco- 
men's engine is given by Farey, and demonstrates its superiority 
•over Saver/s contrivance. It is said that the original engine put 
up at Wolverhampton had a cylinder 23 inches in diameter with 
-a 6 feet stroke, and made 15 strokes per minute when worked by 
hand, or 12 strokes when made self-acting, and the dimensions 
mow about to be given are nearly identical with these. 
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Example. — Diameter of cylinder=24 inches, area=4S2 square 
inches. 

Pressure of atmosphere =14! lbs. 

Pressure of residual vapour in cylinder at temperature of 
140° F. to 160° F.=4 lbs. suppose. 

/. effective pressure on piston=ioJ lbs. 

Here the pump was of 8-inch bore, and the lift 54 yards in 
perpendicular height, whence weight of column of water=3,535 lbs. 

Taking the pressure on piston at 7*8 lbs., we have 452 x 78 
=3,525, and therefore a pressure of 7*8 lbs. will about balance 
the weight of the water lifted, leaving the difference to raise the 
•counterpoise and overcome the friction of the engine.. 

Let the stroke of the piston be 5 feet, and the number of 
-strokes 15 per minute. 

/. Work done=3535 x 75 foot-pounds=265,i25 foot-pounds. 

Adopting Watfs estimate that a ho^e can raise 33,000 lbs. 
through one foot in one minute, we have the horse-power of the 
engine 

= ^15^25 ^ g „^^i 
33,000 

Also the quantity of water raised per minute is equal to 26*1 
cubic feet, which is 1,566 cubic feet per hour. 

7. A singular fact is observed in the working of the engine, 
namely, that at the beginning of the * indoor * stroke the cylinder 
is Tieaved upwards with a jerk. In a large engine the weight of 
the cylinder will not counterpoise this upward action, and accord- 
ingly massive beams are built into the wall of the engine-house 
in order to hold the cylinder securely in position. 

The lifting of the cylinder is caused by the immediate con- 
densation of steam when the injection water is first admitted, and 
affords a remarkable illustration of the rapidity with which the 
steam loses its elastic force in the presence of a colder body. 
The pressure is instantaneously relieved, but there is a small 
interval of time, probably from ^ to J a second, before the inertia 
of the pump rods and of the water column is overcome, and the 
piston begins to move. During that interval the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the piston and on the base of the cylinder tends 
to bring them together, and whichever can move first will do so. 

c 
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Usually it is the piston which moves, but during the small interval 
while the piston is held inmiovable by the inertia of the pump- 
rods, the cylinder would be pressed up to meet the piston unless 
it were restrained, and hence the necessity of the precaution 
referred to. 

As regards the height of the cistern for the supply of injection 
water, it was usually 12 feet for an engine of 6 feet stroke, but 
was raised, in some of the largest engines, to 24 or 36 feet. 

8. The construction of the Newcomen engine was greatly 
improved by Smeaton, who designed and erected an engine for 
the Chase-Water mine, in Cornwall, which had a cylinder of 72 
inches in diameter, with a 9 feet stroke, and worked up to 7^ 
horse-power. 

The whole structure was on an unexampled scale at that time^ 
and it may be interesting to point to one or two matters of detail 
Thus the cylinder weighed 4 tons 16 cwt., and was 10 J feet long. 
The piston was in the form of a flat circular dish 66 inches in dia- 
meter and \\ inch thick, the edge of the dish being raised so as to- 
form a vertical rim 5 inches high. Underneath the iron dish was 
a planking of wood 2^ inches thick, bolted on by a number of 
bolts, and forming the actual steamtight packing. The planking 
was surrounded by a hoop of iron \ inch thick and 2\ inches 
broad. There were three columns of pumps, each i6| inches in 
diameter, and 17 fathoms in length, making a total lift of 51 
fathoms. The weight of the column of water in the pumps was 
estimated at 14 tons. The load on the piston was 7I lbs. per 
square inch. The great beam was 27 feet in length, and was 
made up by bolting together 20 balks of timber, the four nearest 
the central line being 12 inches square, and the remainder being 
6 by 12 inches. There were three boilers, each 15 feet in dia- 
meter. 

This was the last effort on a system then about to pass away. 
The engine was set up in 1775, no less than six years after the 
date of Watt's patent ; and we are told that * when erected it was 
the most powerful machine in existence. It worked for a few 
years, and was then altered by Mr. Watt to his improved system, 
which soon after superseded all the atmospheric engines in. 
Cornwall, where fuel is very expensive, and the mines very deep.' 
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watt's experiments while repairing the GLASGOW MODEL. 

9. It now becomes necessary to enter upon a brief account of 
the great invention connected with the steam engine, and in doing 
so it may be convenient to refer to the illustration in the frontispiece. 
The engraving is from a photograph showing the present condition 
of the celebrated model of Newcomen's engine, which forms one 
of the principal mechanical treasures preserved in Scotland, and 
which was exhibited at South Kensington in the Loan Collection 
of 1876, with the following label attached to it : — * In 1765, James 
Watt, in working to repair this model belonging to the Natural 
Philosophy class in the University of Glasgow, made the discovery 
of a separate condenser which hks identified his name with the 
steam-engine.' 

We have an account of the progress of the discovery to which 
the mind of Watt was now directed in the language of the inventor 
himself, and a very brief abstract is here given, partly in his own 
words. Watt says : — * I set about repairing the engine as a mere 
mechanician, and when that was done and it was set to work, I 
was surprised to find that the boiler could not supply it with 
steam, though apparently quite large enough ; the cylinder of the 
model being 2 inches in diameter and 6 inches stroke, and the 
boiler about 9 inches in diameter.' 

Such small models of engines often work very indifferently, 
and Watt's next observation was that the engine required an 
enormous quiSmtity of injection water, though but lightly loaded 
by the column of water in the pump. 

He considered that the waste of steam was caused by the fact 
that the little cylinder exposed a greater surface for condensation 
in proportion to its contents than would be found in the cylinder 
of a large engine. Then he thought that * the cylinder of the 
model, being of brass, would conduct heat much better than the 
cast-iron cylinders of large engines (generally covered on the 
inside with a strong crust), and that considerable advantage could 
be gained by making the cylinders of some substance that would 
receive and give out heat slowly.' 

He next tried a wooden cylinder, well soaked in oil and baked 
to diyness, but it soon became apparent that the material was 

c 2 
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unsuitable, and that the proportion of steam condensed on ad- 
mission into the cylinder still exceeded that observable in large 
engines. He found also that any attempt to produce a better 
exhaustion by throwing in more injection water caused only a 
greater waste of steam. On reflection, he attributed some part of 
the difficulty to the boiling of water in vacuo at low heats, a dis- 
covery then recently made by Dr. Cullen, whereby the water in 
the cylinder would produce a steam, capable in part, of resisting 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Watt was then led to experiment as to the temperature of 
water boiling under pressures greater than that of the atmosphere, 
from which it appeared * that when the heats proceeded in an 
arithmetical, the elasticities proceeded in some geometrical ratio.' 

Being now led to examine the bulk of steam which could be 
obtained from a given quantity of water boiUng under atmospheric 
pressure, Watt made the following experiment : — * Into a Florence 
flask capable of holding 17^^ oz. of water, he poured i oz. of 
distilled water, and fitted a glass tube into the flask by a steam- 
tight joint made by packthread and putty.' He goes on to say : — 
'When the flask was set upright, the end of the tube reached 
nearly to the surface of the water, and in that position the whole 
was placed in a tin reflecting oven before a fire, until the water 
was wholly evaporated, which happened in about an hour, and 
might have been done sooner had I not wished the heat not 
much to exceed that of boihng water. As the air in the flask was 
heavier than the steam, the latter ascended to the top, and expelled 
the air through the tube. When the water was all evaporated, 
the oven and flask were removed and a blast of cold air was 
directed against one side of the flask to collect the condensed 
steam in one place.' Then he weighed the flask with these con- 
densed globules in it, again heated the flask and dried it by blow- 
ing air into it with a bellows, and found the weight of the water 
to be rather more than 4 grains (estimated at 4^ grains). Also 
the flask held ly^- oz. of water, or 8,220 grains. From these 
numbers it was apparent that the volume of steam was about 
1,900 times that of the boiling water from which it was generated. 

Allowing for sources of error in the estimation. Watt appears 
to have considered that i cubic inch of water at 212° F. formed 
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I cubic foot of steam at 212® R, and at the atmospheric pressure. 
Both estimates are too large, and Mr. Maxwell gives 1,650 as 
representing approximately the nmnber of cubic inches of steam 
at 212® F. obtained from i cubic inch of water at its temperature 
of greatest density, viz., 39*1® F. 

The next experiment was of great practical value : — ^A glass 
tube being bent at a right angle, one end was inserted horizontally 
into the spout of a tea-kettle and the other end was tinned down- 
wards into a vessel containing a known quantity of cold water 
taken from a welL The temperature of the water is not re- 
corded. 

Steam from the kettle was passed into the water imtil it began 
to boil, and the weight which it had then gained was found to 
be J part of the original weight Watt inferred that water when 
converted into steam can heat about 6 times its own weight of 
well-water to 212° F., or till it can condense no more steam, and 
he goes on to say : ' Being struck with this remarkable fact, and 
not understanding the reason for it, I mentioned the matter to 
my friend Dr. Black, who then first explained to me the doctrine 
of latent heat On reflecting fiuther, I perceived that, in order 
to make the best use of steam, it was necessary first that the 
cylinder should be maintained always as hot as the steam which 
entered it ; and secondly, that when the steam was condensed, 
the water of which it was composed, and the injection itself, 
should be cooled down to 100° F., or lower, where that was 
possible. The means of accomplishing these points did not im- 
mediately present themselves; but early in 1765 it occurred to 
me that if a commimication were opened between a cylinder 
containing steam and another vessel which was exhausted of air 
and other fluids, the steam, as an elastic fluid, would immediately 
rush into the empty vessel, and continue so to do imtil it had 
established an equilibrium \ and that if that vessel were kept very 
cool by an injection or otherwise, more steam would continue to 
enter imtil the whole was condensed.' Then Watt proposed to 
employ a pump to extract both the air and the water from this 
second vessel, which formed the separate condenser of the improved 
steam-engine. 

Other improvements * followed as corollaries in quick succes- 
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sion.' Thus water packing was inadmissible, for if any water 
entered into a partially exhausted and hot cylinder, it would boil 
and prevent the production of a vacuiun. This defect he proposed 
to remedy by employing wax, tallow, or other grease to lubricate 
and keep the piston tight Then he saw that the open mouth of 
the cylinder would admit air and cool the interior thereof, and 
he therefore proposed to * put an air-tight cover upon the cylinder 
with a hole and stuffing box for the piston to slide through, and 
to admit steam above the piston to act upon it instead of the 
atmosphere/ There still remained the cooling of the cylinder by 
the external air, and this he remedied by the use of an external 
cylinder containing steam (now called a steam-jacket) surrounded 
by another of wood, or of some other non-conducting substance. 

watt's patent of 1769. 

10. Having thus pursued the train of thought developed in 
carrying out the invention of a separate condenser, it may be use- 
ful to turn to the specification of the patent granted on January 5 
1769 to James Watt (No. 913) for *a new invented method of 
lessening the consumption of steam and fuel in fire-engines.' The 
document commences with an unfortunate sentence, viz. : — 

' My method of lessening the consumption of steam, and con- 
sequently fiiel, in fire engines consists in the io][o^ng principles,^ 

Now it is a maxim of the law that there cannot be a patent for 
a principle, and accordingly the property in an invention which 
revolutionised the mechanical industry of the whole world was 
nearly shipwrecked on the technical objection that the method 
claimed was a principle and not a manufacture ; and it was only 
after a long struggle that the question was determined in favour of 
the inventor. The Court of Common Pleas was unable to arrive 
at any decision, but the objection was finally disposed of by the 
strong common sense of Lord Kenyon, C.J., who observed : — * I 
have no doubt in saying that this is a patent for a manufacture, 
which I understand to be something made by the hands of man.* 
An account of the proceedings in Boulton and Watt v. Bull, and 
in Homblower v. Boulton, is given in an * Abstract of Patent Cases/ 
by the author of the present treatise. 
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The specification goes on to describe the invention of the 
■feepaxate condenser, and shows the sense in which the ^ox^ principle 
has been employed, as follows : — 

* First. That vessel in which the powers of steam are to be 
employed to work the engine, which is called the cylinder in 
common fire-engines, and which I call the steam vessel, must, 
during the whole time the engine is at work, be kept as hot as the 
steam which enters it 

* I. By enclosing it in a case of wood or other materials they 
transmit heat slowly. 

* 2. By surrounding it with steam or other heated bodies. 

' 3. By suffering neither water nor any other substance colder 
than steam to enter or touch it during that time. 

' Secondly. In those engines that are to be worked wholly or 
partially by condensation of steam, the steam is to be condensed 
in vessels distinct from the cylinders, though occasionally com- 
municating with them. These vessels I call condensers^ and whilst 
the engines are working they ought to be kept as cool as the air 
in the neighbourhood by the application of water or other cold 
bodies. 

* Thirdly, Whatever air or other elastic vapour is not condensed 
by the cold of the condenser is to be drawn out of the steam 
vessels or condensers by means of pumps wrought by the engines 
themselves or otherwise.' 

The remainder of the specification is not important for the 
present purpose except towards the end, where the patentee states : 
— 'Instead of using water to render the piston or other parts of 
the engines air and steam tight, I employ oils, wax, resinous bodies, 
fat of animals, quicksilver or other metals in their fluid state.' 

There was no drawing annexed to the specification, and in this 
respect the description was imperfect. 

II. It appears that in Watt's first experimental model the con- 
denser consisted of two small pipes of thin tin-plate, each about 
12 inches long, connected at their upper ends with the steam 
cylinder and at their lower ends with a common suction pump ; 
the tubes and pump being wholly immersed in a vessel of cold 
water. This would now be called surface condensaiion. 

It further appears that the pipe condenser was afterwards 
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changed for an empty vessel, generally of a cylindrical shape, into- 
which an injection of cold water played in the form of a jet, and 
the air-pump was enlarged in consequence of there being more 
water and air to extract This is 2, jet cofidenser. 

Watt says that * the change was made because, in order ta 
procure a surface sufficiently extensive to condense the steam of a 
large engine, the pipe condenser would require to be very volumi* 
nous, and because the bad water with which engines are frequently 
supplied would crust over the thin plates and prevent their con»» 
veying the heat sufficiently quickly.' 

Portions of some such apparatus as that here referred to are to 
be found among the collection of Watt's models now preserved at 
South Kensington. 

12. The annexed drawing approaches closely to the form of 
one of the early pumping engines with a separate condenser, and 
it is introduced in order to show that a steam-jacket was an 
essential portion of the steam cylinder. Here, as in Newcomen's 
engine, the piston and pump rods were suspended by chains from 
the working beam, and the work done by the steam was that of 
lifting a weight. When the engine was at rest the piston remained 
at the top of the cylinder. 

The drawing shows a steam pipe s opening into a jacket of 
steam casing which surrounds the cylinder a, and which provides 
tliat a supply of steam shall always press down upon the upper 
surface of the piston p. The cylinder is now completely closed 
in, and accordingly the piston rod passes through a steam-tight 
box and packing at k, the construction of which will be explained 
in Chapter V., to which we refer for all such details. At the bottom 
of the cylinder is an eduction pipe leading into the condenser c, 
and there are two valves, e and d, the valve e opening into the 
eduction passage from the steam casing and the valve d being in 
the pipe itself. There is also an injection orifice for admitting 
cold water into the condenser, a foot valve r for preventing the 
return of any water or air after it has been drawn out therefrom, 
and an air-pump q for removing from the condenser the water and 
air which are continually accumulating. At the top of the air-pump 
chamber there is a valve n (called a delivery valve), which opens 
into a reservoir or hot well, intended to receive the water that 
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has been Tanned by condensation of the steam, and from which 
the supply for the boiler is continually being drawn. There is also 
a blow-off valve l, or valve opening outwards from the condenser, 
which corresponds to the snitting valve in Newcomen's engine. 

In setting the ei^ine in motion the first thing to be done is to 
dear all the air from the lower part of the steam cylinder and con- 
denser, which is effected byallowing the steajn to pass freely through 




Fig 4. 

fhe condenser and lu cautpc ^l ihc uiuw-ufT viuvc 1 iic nu ucing 
expelled, the engine can begin to move. The equilibrium valve e 
is closed, the eduction valve d remains open, and the injection 
cock is opened ; a jet of cold water now rushes into the condenser 
and creates a partial vacuum, the steam from below the piston Bows 
into the condenser and is converted into water, whereupon the pres- 
sure of the boiler steam on the upper surface of the piston carries it 
down and raises the pump rods. When the piston reaches the 
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bottom of the cylinder the eduction valve is closed as well as the 
injection orifice, and the equilibrium valve is opened, thereby per- 
mitting the steam from the boiler to flow fireely into the space below 
the piston. This equalises the pressure on both surfaces, and the 
weight of the counterpoise or of the pump rods carries the piston 
again to the top of the cylinder just as in the case of Newcomen's 
engine. All this time the air-pump is at work, removing water or 
air from the condenser, and sending it through the delivery valve 
into the hot well 

The principle being that nothing colder than steam shall enter 
the cylinder during the working of the engine, the air which pressed 
down the piston in the atmospheric engine is replaced by steam 
at a pressure equal to or a little above that of the atmosphere. 
The function of the equiUbrium valve is to allow steam to pass 
underneath the piston, and the condensation takes place in a 
separate vessel, The early commentators on Watt's engine (Dr. 
Robison, for example), speak with interest of the fact that * the 
cylinder may be allowed to remain hot ; nay, boiling hot, and yet 
the condensation may be completely performed.* The reason that 
this happens will be better understood when the properties of a 
vapour are discussed, but the instantaneous fall of pressure in the 
steam can hardly be accounted for without reference to the modem 
theory of the constitution of gases. 

13. In the form above described, the engine should be regarded 
as a Newcomen's engine with steam instead of air acting upon the 
piston, and provided with a separate condenser. But a material 
change was soon introduced, for it was seen that many advantages 
would arise from cutting off the free communication between the 
boiler and the top of the piston by means of a third valve capable 
of regulating both the periods of admission and cut off of the 
steam in the upper part of the cylinder. At the present time three 
valves, viz. a steam valve, an equilibrium valve, and an eduction 
valve, are always to be found in a single-acting pumping engine 
of Watt's construction, and as a matter of precaution a fourth 
valve, or steam regulator, is interposed just on the boiler side of 
the steam valve, being kept permanently open while the engine is 
at work. 

The drawing shows the arrangement of the three principal 
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valves in a sitigle-actmg engine of the early construction ; s ia die 
steam valve which admits steam from the boiler, e the equilibrium 
valve, D the eduction valve which opens or closes the passage to 
the condenser. 

The action is the following : — As before, the piston being at 
tile top of the cylinder, and the air being blown out of the cylinda, 
condenser, and steam passages, the valves S 
and D are opened, and e is closed. At the 
same timeajet of cold water is admitted mto 
the condenser, whereby the steam which has 
displaced the air in the interior of the engine 
is condensed and a partial vacuum is formed 
below the piston, the result being that the 
steam above the piston forces it down and 
raises the pump rods. When the piston 
reaches the bottom of the cylinder s and d 
are closed and e is opened, whereupon the 
steam which drove the piston down circulates 
fteely on both sides of it, neither assisting 
nor retarding its motion, and the weight of 
the pump rods or counterpoise drags the 
piston to the top of the cylinder. The 
double movement is thus completed, and it 
will be seen that S is an independent valve which can be closed at 
any period of the stroke. 

It should be noted that the method of representing the valves 
is conventional, the object being to indicate their operation, but 
not their construction. 




Fig. 5. 



GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORKING PARTS IN WATT'S 
SINGLE-ACTING PUMPING ENGINE. 

14. The drawing on p. 28 is inserted in order that the general 
arrangement of the ei^ne may be placed before the student 
It is taken from one of the series of lecture diagrams published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall in connection with the Science 
and Art Department, and gives a fair idea of the respective work- 
ing parts. The beam is the first thing to notice as an example 
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Fig. 6. — watt's single'Acting 



of construction, for it is put together with a due regard to me- 
chanical principles, and presents a striking contrast to the beam 
which appears in early drawings of Newcomen's engine. 
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The beam of a modem pumping engine is, of course, no longer 
a trussed wooden beam, but it is made either of cast or wrought 
iron. By way of comparison we may refer to an example to be 
found in a pumping engine at the Clay Cross Colliery, which has 
a cylinder 84 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 10 feet, and 
raises water from a depth of 420 feet Here the beam is of 
wrought iron, formed by two massive slabs placed side by side, 
each 2 inches thick, and 7 feet i inch deep at the middle, but 
tapering to 3 feet 4 inches at each end. The full length of the 
beam is 36J feet, and when the several parts are all put together, 
with a strong cast-iron centre piece for supporting the gudgeons, 
it weighs about 33 tons. 

In our drawing the pmnp terminates suddenly in a cistern of 
-water, but the intention is not to follow out what is done literally, 
and the pumps at Clay Cross are combined lifting and forcing 
pumps, the water being lifted through 150 feet, and forced up the 
remaining 270 feet by a plunger. 

The valves in Watt's engine are worked by toothed sectors 
engaging with racks, a method which is represented in a drawing 
^ven in Chapter V. The operation of the valves is the same 
now as formerly, their construction being the only thing that has 
been varied ; and at Clay Cross the steam valve is 14 inches in 
diameter, while the equilibrium and eduction valves are re- 
spectively 12 and 18 inches in diameter. Except in matters of 
detail there is no essential difference between an early example 
of Watt's single-acting engine and the Cornish pumping engine of 
the present day. 

THE EXPANSION OF STEAM. WATT'S PATENT OF 1 782. 

15. Referring back to Article 13, where it is stated that s is an 
independent valve which can be closed at any period of the stroke 
of the piston, we have now to consider the consequences of closing 
the valve s when some portion only, say ^ or ^ of the stroke, has 
been completed. Under such circumstances the engine is said 
to work expansively. 

There was no such thing as the expansion of steam, either in 
Hewcomen's engine or in Watt's earliest engine with a steam- 
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jacket fully open to the cylinder. In the atmospheric engine the 
function of the steam was merely to oppose a force which should 
continuously balance the pressure of the external air, and the 
work was done while the steam was being exhausted and not 
while it was in action. In the engine with a separate condenser 
the case was different, for the steam did the work and everything 
was ready for expansion as soon as provision was made for it by 
the introduction of a separate valve. But without a cut-off valve 
there would of course be no expansive woiking. 

It appears that as early as 1776 Watt made experiments on 
the expansion of steam, and about that time he altered an engine 
at the Soho Works so as to test the result of an early cut-off. . Other 
trials succeeded, but it was not until the year 1782 that Watt took 
out his patent for * certain new improvements upon steam or fire- 
engines for raising water, and other mechanical purposes,' and 
gave a demonstration of the economy due to expansion. 

The specification (No. 1,321) stated: — 

* My first new improvement in steam or fire-engines consists in 
admitting steam into the cylinders or steam vessels of the engine 
only during some part or portion of the descent or ascent of the 
piston of the said cylinder, and using the elastic forces wherewith 
the said steam expands itself in proceeding to occupy larger spaces 
as the acting powers on the piston through the other parts or 
portions of the length of the stroke of the said piston.' 

In other words, the steam-valve remains open until some definite 
portion of the stroke of the piston has been completed, and is 
closed during the remainder of the stroke. 

In order to comprehend the effect produced we must refer to 
a law discovered by Robert Boyle in 1662, and subsequently veri- 
fied by Marriotte. It is known as Boyle's or Marriotte's law, and 
is often termed the ^rj/ law of the expansion of gases. 

boyle's law. 

16. The law may be stated as follows : — ^The pressure of a 
portion of gas at a constant temperature varies inversely as the 
space it occupies. 

In order to verify this statement roughly by experiment we 
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refer to a simple apparatus consisting of two pieces of strong glass 
tube A B, CD, each about \ inch internal diameter, and having their 
ends secured in a small metal box, f, provided with a stopcock. 
The tube ab is open at the top, and is a little more than 35 inches 
in length, while the shorter leg is somewhat over 10 inches long, 
and is provided with a cap closed by a screw-plug. A board having 
a scale graduated to inches carries the tubes, the zero of the scale 
being a littie above the box, and the graduation for 10 inches 
marking the bottom of the plug, so that the space from o to 10 is 
a definite measured length of the tube c d. 

The plug at d being imscrewed so that air can enter, a little 
mercury is poured in at b, and the cock f serves to withdraw any 
excess and to bring the level of the mercury to the ^ 

zero of the scale. Then d is closed and mercury ||j« 

is introduced slowly at b imtil the level in a b 

is 30 inches in excess of that in c d. Supposing 

the barometer to mark 30 inches at the time of ""^ 

the experiment, it will now be foimd that the level 

of the mercury in cd is 5 inches. That is, the 

air in c D is compressed into half its volume by a 

pressmre of two atmospheres. In this way the law 

may be approximately verified ; and the important 

thing to be noticed is that it does not hold unless the 

temperature of the enclosed air remains unchanged. 

This is an imperative condition. 

Note, — Since the pressure of a portion of gas at a 
constant temperature varies inversely as its volume, 
and since the density of the same portion also varies 
inversely as its volume, it follows that the pressure of 
a portion of gas varies directly as its density. 

It is stated by Mr. Maxwell that this law * is not 
perfectly fiilfilled by any actual gas. It is very nearly 
fulfilled by those gases which we are not able to con- 
dense into liquids ; ' and moreover, that when a gas is ^* 
about to pass by condensation into a liquid form 'the density 
increases more rapidly than the pressure.' 

In the year 1829 MM. Dulong and Arago carried the experi- 
ment above described to an extreme degree, for the tube a b was 
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«loDgated ULtil the pressure of the compressed air reached 37 
Atmospheres. These experimenters failed to detect any deviation 
from the law laid down by Boyle and Mamotte. 



bovle's law represented by a curve. 

17. The application of Boyle's law to the expansive working 
of steam will be made more clear if we deal with a substance, such 
as air, having the same elastic properties, but which does not pass 
into liquid in the same manner. 

Suppose the case of a cylinder with a circular base, partly filled 
with compressed air, and having a 
~ piston capable of moving along it 

without friction. 

Take o x, oy at right angles to each 
other, and let o a: represent a line along 
which volumes are measured, called a 
line of volumes, and ay a line along 
which pressures are measured, or a 
line of pressures. Starting with a vo- 
Iiune of air enclosed in the space e a, 
it is evident that the travel of the pis- 
ton represents the increase of volume 
of the enclosed air. Also, if a r be 
^"^- *■ the pressure of the air in e a, the line 

B s will represent the pressure in E b, under the condition that 

A R voL e B OB 

If a sufficient number of lines corresponding to b s be drawn 
the curve r s may be set out, and will present to the eye a series 
of changes of pressure and volume made in accordance with Boyle's 
law. But since the pressure of the enclosed air varies inversely 
as its volume, it follows that the product of the numbers repre- 
senting its volume and pressure is a constant quantity. 

That is, if o A = y, a r = /, we have the equation 
pv^s. constant, 
as an analytical representation of Boyle's law. It is known that 
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the equation o a x a R=a constant, represents that particular curve 
-called an hyperbola, which may be a section of a right cone made 
by a plane parallel to its axis, the cone being of such dimensions 
that its asymptotes are at right angles to each other. Hence the 
•curve R s is an hyperbola. In Chapter IV. the mode of repre- 
senting a curve by an equation is explained. 

The fundamental property of the curve of expansion, accord- 
ing to Boyle's law, is, as we have stated, that the temperature re- 
mains constant, and accordingly a name has been adopted for the 
■curve which recalls at once to the mind this fact of uniformity of 
temperature. It is common to speak of it as an isothermal curve. 
The term is derived from two Greek words, and signifies a curve 
of equal temperature. 



DIAGRAM OF WORK DONE DURING EXPANSION. 

18. The geometrical method of treatmg the subject of die 
expansion of a gas possesses another advantage, viz., that the 
work done by the enclosed air in forcing the piston from a to b 
is represented by the area a r s b. 

Conceive that the air in the cylinder expands from a volume 
o A and pressure a r to another volume o b and pressure b s, and 
let it be required to represent the work done during this expan- 
sion by a diagram, the temperature of the air being supposed not 
to change during the expansion. (Hereafter we shall see that this 
will not happen unless heat is supplied artificially.) Take r, j, two 
points in the curve r s very near to each other, and draw rm, sn 
perpendicular to o ^, and suppose that the pressure of the air does 
not change sensibly during its expansion from volume om to 
volume o n. 

Since the space moved through by the piston is directly pro- 
portional to the increase of volume, it follows that the rectangle 
s nty which is the product of the pressure r m and the volume /«>/, 
IS also the product of the pressure rm and the space described 
by the piston in traversing m n ; that is, the rectangle s m represents 
work done by the air upon the piston in moving it through the 
space m n. And the same is true for each small element of the 
motion. But the limit of the sum of all such rectangles is the whole 

D 
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area aksb; therefore arsb represents the work done by the 
air upon the piston in expanding from volume O a to volume O b. 



THE DIAGRAM OF WORK DONE DURING EXPANSION. WATT'S 

PATENT OF 1781 {(ontmuaf). 

19. The description of the invention of expansive working 
will now be readily understood. The drawing is copied from the 
specification of the patent, and presents ih.t first published example- 
of the diagram of energy as applied to a steam-engine. 

The cyHnder is described as being perfectly closed in at the 
upper and lower ends, the piston p being accurately fitted to the 
cylinder so that it can easily slide up- 
and down without suffering any steam 
to pass. The piston rod passes 
through an opening in the cover, 
which is made air and steam tight by 
a collar of oakum well greased, and 
contained in the box o. Near the- 
top of the cylinder there is a pipe 
£ to admit steam from a boiler. The 
whole cylinder is enclosed in a case 
M, M, containing steam, and there are 
also cases n, n, containing steam at 
the two ends thereof. 

The available length of the cy- 
linder being subdivided into twenty 
equal parts, numbered r, a . . . 20^ 
steam at the atmospheric pressure 
(say 14 lbs. on the square inch) is- 
admitted freely, while the piston 
travels over five divisions, and is then 
shut off. Hence, at division 10 the 
pressure will have fallen to ^ x 14 lbs. 
or 7 lbs. At division 15 it will be 
^x 14 lbs., or 4§ lbs., and at division 
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3 it will be I X 14 lbs. or 3 J lbs. 
Watt here assumes that Boyle's law appjie 



strictly to the- 
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expansion of steam. Further, the vertical divisions represent 
the travel of the piston, and the horizontal lines represent the 
pressure of the steam. The subdivisions of the steam pressure 
are noted on the diagram exactly as Watt estimated them, but 
are omitted here for want of space. They are : — 

I, I, I, I, I, -83, 711, -625, '555, -500, -454, -417, -385, '357, 
•333, '312, -294, -277, -262, -250. 

Then each of these numbers representing the steam pressures 
at the respective points i, 2, 3 . . . 20, is supposed to remain 
constant during the passage from one division to the next in order, 
and is multiplied into the nimiber i representing the space tra« 
veiled over by the piston, and in that way a series of rectangles 
are obtained, each of which is an area representing work done. 
The addition of all the rectangles would give an area a very little 
less than that of the true diagram of work, that is, of the diagram 
set out, one side of which is the curved line in the sketch. 

The sum of all the 20 numbers enumerated is 11*562, which, 
divided by 20, gives '578, or approximately '57, as the mean 
pressure of the steam during the stroke. 

But -^ is greater than \, and the conclusion follows in these 
words : — * Whereby it appears that only \ of the steam necessary 
to fill the whole cylinder is employed, and that the effect produced 
is equal to more than \ of the effect which would have been 
produced by one whole cylinder full of steam, if it had been 
permitted to enter freely above the piston during the whole length 
of its descent' 

By this explanation Watt showed conclusively that the direct 
result of expansive working was to obtain an increased amount 
of work by the consumption of a given quantity of steam. 

But the principle cannot be carried to any extreme degree, 
for the increase in the size of the cylinder, and the inequality in 
the pressure on the piston would soon present formidable diflftcul- 
ties. It will be necessary to recur to this subject after some 
preliminary enquiry into the principle of heat engines. Not only 
is expansive working a source of direct economy, but it is valuable 
also as a regulator, tiiat is to say, it enables an engine to put forth 
variable amounts of power without the necessity of a permanent 
alteration in the pressure of the boiler steam. 

D 2 
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It is important to observe that in the drawing of the specifica- 
tion the cylinder has a steam-jacket surrounding its ends as well 
as its sides. The proposition in the original patent was that the 
cylinder should be kept as hot as the steam which entered it, and 
Watt was too good an engineer to enter upon a discussion as to 
the behaviour of steam when admitted into the cylinder at a total 
pressure of 14 lbs. per square inch, and at the same time to show 
the cylinder entirely improtected from the cold of surrounding 
bodies. The true value of the steam-jacket will be understood 
after the next two chapters have been examined, but it may be 
permitted to say that it is unfortunate that the teaching of the 
great master should have been so soon disregarded by those who 
came after him — for example, Tredgold, in his large work on the 
steam-engine, enters into an elaborate attack upon the steam- 
jacket, which he smns up as follows : — * I hope this will be suffi- 
cient to establish the truth, that the steam-case is a useless addi- 
tion to the expense of an engine.' This was before practical men 
had taken accoimt of the conversion of heat into work. 



THE DOUBLE-ACTING ENGINE. WATTES PATENT OF 1 782 {cOfltmued). 

20. In order to adapt the steam-engine for driving machinery 
much yet remains to be done. Something must be known of the 
first principles of the conversion of motion before the problem 
can be fully grasped, and at present it may suffice to refer to 
a double-acting engine as set forth in the patent (No. 132 1). 

Watt says : — * My second improvement upon steam or fire- 
engines consists in employing the elastic power of the steam to 
force the piston upwards, and also to press it downwards alter- 
nately, by making a vacuum above or below the piston respectively, 
and at the same time employing the steam to act upon the piston 
in that end, or exerted upon the piston only in one direction, 
whether upwards or downwards.* 

The object here is to allow the steam to enter on one side of 
the piston, while the other side is in firee communication with the 
condenser. For this purpose there are four valve chests, viz. at 
A, c, B, and F. In each chest there is a valve opening upwards, 
and between the valves a and c there is a passage leading to the 
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top of the cylinder, while between b and f there is a passage 
leading to the bottom of the cylinder. The steam-pipe k a d b 
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Fig. io. 

enables steam to enter either the top or bottom of the cyhnder, 
according as the valve a or the valve b is lifted from its seat In 
like manner by opening the valve c, the top of the cylinder is 
freely open to the condenser by means of the pipe c e f h ; and 
by opening f the bottom of the cylinder also opens to the 
exhaust Thus, in the working of the engine a is opened for 
steam and f for exhaust, whereupon the piston descends ; other- 
wise B is opened for steam and c for exhaust, and the piston rises. 

hornblower's patent of 1781. 

21. There can be no question as to the fact that Watt invented 
the expansive working of steam, but, technically, he does not 
stand first in the records of the Patent Office, for he was antici- 
pated by a patent of Homblower for a single-acting pumping 
engine which dates from the year 1781. 

The specification of this patent (No. 1,298) is a mere statement 
of what is to be done, and rather publishes an idea than an in- 
vention. The patentee says : — 
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* I. I use two vessels, in which the steam is to act, and which 
in other steam-engines are generally called cylinders. 

' 2. I employ the steam after it has acted in the first vessel, to 
operate a second time in the other, by pennitting it to expand 
itself, which I do by connecting the vessels together, and forming 
proper channels and apertures, whereby the steam shall occasion- 
ally go in and out of the said vessels. 

' 3. I condense the steam by causing it to pass in contact with 
metalline surfaces while water is applied to the opposite side.' 

We can obtain no further information from the specification, 
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and the mode of carrying out the improvement is therefore 
taken from other sources, the sketch given being a mere lecture 



The engine is single-actmg, and works with a separate con- 
denser, after the method invented by Watt The valves a, c, 
and E are open while b and n are closed, whereby steam from the 
boiler is entering the small cylinder h, and is also escaping from 
below the piston into the larger cylinder k, while steam from 
below K is passing into the condenser. The result is that both 
pistons descend together. When they arrive at the end of their 
respective strokes the valves a, c, and E are closed while the 
equilibrium valves B and d are opened, and tlie pressure of the 
steam is thus equalised on both surfaces of each piston, which is 
all that is required for performing the up stroke. 

It will be noticed that the cylinders are of unequal length, the 
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reason being that the piston rods are attached to the same work- 
ing beam, and that the small, or high-pressure cylinder, is nearer 
to the centre of motion of the beam. 



watt's invention of the indicator. 

22. In giving evidence before a parliamentary committee in 
1829, Mr. Farey mentioned that Watt had been the first to invent 
and apply to steam-engines an instrument called an indicator^ with 
the object of determining the amount of plenum and vacuum 
formed on either side of the piston of an engine during the work, 
and further that Watt himself had kept the invention in the com- 
plete and perfect form which was essential to its successful use 
a profound secret for many years. Mr. Farey also said : — * An 
instrument fell into my hands in Russia, where it had been made by 
some of the people sent out from England with Mr. Watt's steam- 
engines. On my return to England I made one, and also showed 
several other engineers how to make such for themselves, and since 
that time every one of those persons has very greatly improved 
his practice by the light it has enabled him to throw upon the 
operation of steam in an engine.' 

In an appendix by Mr. Watt to Dr. Robison's ' Mechanical 
Philosophy,' it is stated that although a barometer serves very well 
for ascertaining the degree of exhaustion in the condenser of an 
engine, it is quite unsuited for testing the degree of pressure or 
exhaustion in the steam cylinder on account of the vibrations to 
which the mercury would be subjected by the rapid fluctuations 
which take place. Then Watt proceeds to describe his invention 
of an indicator^ or instrument for observing the changes of pressure 
of the steam or vapour in the cylinder of an engine. 

A cylinder, about i inch in diameter and 6 inches long, ex- 
■ceedingly truly bored, has a soHd piston accurately fitted to it, so 
as to slide easily by the help of some oil ; the stem of the piston 
being guided in the direction of the axis of the cylinder, so that it 
may not be subject to jam or cause friction in any part of its 
motion. The bottom of this cylinder has a cock and small pipe 
joined \Jb it, which, having a conical end, may be inserted in a hole 
drilled in the cylinder of the engine near one of its ends, so that 
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by opening the cock a communication may be effected between the 
inside of the cylinder and the indicator. There is also a frame with 
a steel spring attached to it by one end, the other end being, 
fastened to the piston. The cylinder is open to the atmosphere at 
the top, and the piston remains at rest when the steam pressure is- 
equal to that of the atmosphere, but rises or falls as the pressure 
becomes greater or less than the air pressure. The amount of the 
rise or fall will be determined by the strength of the spring, which 
must be tested, and a graduated scale together with an index at the 
end of the piston serves for measuring pressmres. 

The account here set forth appears to be all that Watt made 
public, and it leaves the instrument in an unfinished state. If, how- 
ever, the index at the end of the piston be replaced by a pencil,, 
and a board carrying a sheet of paper be caused to move to and 
fro imderneath the pencil with a motion identical with that of the 
piston of the engine but on a diminished scale, the direction of 
motion of the pencil being vertical and that of the board being 
horizontal, it will be found that the pencil traces upon the paper 
a closed curve, which is Watt's diagram of work. 

The instrument is shown in the drawing, which is copied frona 

a sketch of early date, and is not 
very correct in proportion. It is 
screwed into an opening made 
in the cylinder at one end, where- 
by the steam passes through the 
cock K into the lower end of the 
cylinder, and presses upwards 
against the piston p. The piston 
rod carries a pencil R which traces 
out the diagram on a board mo- 
ving to and fro horizontally in 
the frame a b c d. When the 
pressure of the steam balances 
that of the external atmosphere 
the piston is at rest, the spring 
being in its normal position and 
Fig. 12. exerting no force to resist either 

extension or compression. If, in this state of things, the sliding 
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board be moved to and fro, the pencil will trace the horizontal 
line E F, technically caljed the atmospheric line. Whereas, if the 
pressure of the steam (or uncondensed vapour below the piston) 
be either greater or less than that of the atmosphere the pencil 
will rise or fall, and the curve (which is a rough copy of the diagram 
of work) will be the result of combining the motion of the pencil 
with the to and fro movement of the board. The string passing 
upwards round the pulley on ad is attached to some moving 
part of the mechanism in such a manner that the motion of the 
board shall reproduce that of the main piston, but reduced until 
the travel is limited to the breadth e f. A weight is fastened 
to a second string in order to produce the return movement of 
the board. 

Hereafter it will be explained that the curve traced out by the 
indicator pencil gives more than a mere measure of the actual per- 
formance of the engine, and that it enables us to clear up many 
obscure points connected with the construction and action of the 
working parts. 

THE PROPERTIES OF A VAPOUR. 

23. It is diflScult, in writing a book of this kind, to treat every 
subject in a perfectly logical order. Strictly speaking we ought 
to begin with a complete series of definitions and experiments, 
and suppose nothing to be known until it has been explained in 
due course. If this method were adopted the chapters might gain 
in methodical arrangement but they would be intolerably dull, and 
it seems preferable to assume a general acquaintance with things 
which every reader would know, and to enter upon a more 
complete examination at any particular stage where it would be 
useful. 

Recurring to the properties of the vapour of water, we remark 
that water gives off vapour at all temperatures, whether in a liquid 
or frozen state, and that the vapour, being a gas, has that property 
of indefinite expansion which characterises gases. It follows that 
if a small quantity of vapour be formed in a closed vessel, however 
large, it will at once expand so as to fill the whole of it, and will 
exert a pressure against the enclosing surface. 
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There are two cases to be considered — 

1. When the vapour is in contact with the generating liquid. 

2. When it is entirely separated therefrom. 

A simple experiment may be arranged for giving some insight 
into the behaviour of vapour when in contact with the generating 
liquid. 

I. Take a barometer tube, say about 33 inches long, and 
closed at one end. Fill it with clean mercury, which may be done 
by pouring in mercury nearly to the level of the open end, closing 
the end with the finger and then passing the large bubble of air two 
or three times up and down the tube. This removes all the minute 
bubbles of air which adhere to the glass, and mercury may be added 
up to about \ an inch from the open end ; then fill this empty space 
-with bisulphide of carbon (a very volatile liquid), and invert the 
tube in a deep well of clean mercury, as shown in the 
diagram. The bisulphide of carbon will rise to the top 
of the tube, vapour will form in the empty space above 
the mercury, and will, by its pressure, drive down the 
column of mercury so as to shorten it considerably as 
compared with the column in an ordinary mercurial 
barometer. We have accordingly a small layer of 
liquid lying on the top of the mercury and several 
inches of apparendy empty space above the liquid, 

A singular result may now be exhibited. Depress 
the tube by the finger so as to sink it in the well, or 
cause it to rise higher, when it will be found that the 
height of the column a p remains absolutely constant. 
If the tube be raised quickly the liquid begins to boil, 
fresh vapour is formed instantly, and the pressure 
Fig. 13. is kept at a constant intensity. On the other hand, a 
portion of the vapour passes into the liquid state when the space 
which it fills is contracted, and nothing will alter permanently the 
height of the mercurial column except a permanent change in the 
temperature of the liquid and of the tube. 

Another experiment is instructive, as illustrating the action of 
vapour in the condenser of an engine. A glass receiver, h, from 
4 to S inches in diameter, with a wide neck, has a cork fitted into 
it, through which three small tubes are passed. One tube, a b c, 
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as a bent barometer tube about 36 inches long and dipping into a 
vessel of merciuy at c. Another is a tube, fitted with a stopcock, 
and terminating in a small glass cap, d. The third tube^ E F, is 
connected with an air-pump. 

On pumping out air from the receiver 
we have an illustration of the barometer 
gauge of a condenser. The pressure of ^/gg*^ 
the air in H is diminished in the same 
proportion as that in which the mercury 
rises in B c, and by comparison with an 
ordinary barometer the exact degree of 
exhaustion can be estimated. Thus, if 
the top of the scale was marked 30 inches 
and the mercury stood at 25 inches, it 
would be said that the pressure of the air 
in H was competent to support 5 inches of 
mercury. In common parlance that is 
called a vacuum of 5 inches, a phrase not 
very correctly adopted. Pour now some 
ether into D, and open the stopcock just 
enough to allow the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air to force a little of the liquid into 
the receiver. In an instant vapour is 
formed and the mercury drops through 
several inches. The vapour of ether may ^^®' ^4* 

be then pumped out, and the merciuy will rise as before, but it 
may be again as suddenly depressed by the admission of a fresh 
supply of ether. 

The rapidity with which vapour forms in vacuo is strikingly 
shown by these experiments, the results of which are in strict 
accordance with the known laws which regulate the behaviour 
of a vapour when in contact with. the generating liquid, viz.: — 

1. Vapour exerts pressure. 

2. Vapour forms with great rapidity in an empty space, though 
slowly in air. 

3. The pressure of a vapour rises as you exalt its temperature 

4. The further formation of vapour is arrested by the pressure 
of the vapour already formed. 
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5. If the temperature be given, reduction of volume causes 
liquefaction, leaving the pressure unaltered 

6. If the volume be given, reduction of temperature causes 
liquefaction. 

24. When a vapour is formed in a closed space, and is in contact 
with the generating liquid, it is said to be saturated. That is the 
technical word for expressing its physical condition when just 
ready to yield some portion of liquid on the smallest increase of 
pressure or reduction of temperature. Thus steam at 212° F 
exerts a pressure equal to that of the atmosphere, and is called 
jaft<rafe(/j/«(»», the condition being that it is taken direct from 
the boiler without being separated at a lower temperature and 
heated up to 212° F. by subsequent treatment 

If it were so heated it would approach the condition of a 
permanent gas, and would be called superheated steam. The two 
extreme cases are those of a saturated vapour and a so-called 
permanent gas. The experiment gives an example of the former ; 
thus the vapour of bisulphide of carbon becomes in part liquefied 
rather than support an additional pressure of one or two inches of 
mercury. There is one gas which is ordinarily permanent, but 
may be liquefied by pressure without difficulty, viz., carbonic acid, 
and its properties have been investigated in a systematic manner 
by Dr. Andrews. 



ISOTHERMAL UNE FOR A VAPOUR. 

25. The behaviour of a vapour when near the point of 

saturation may be studied by the aid of a diagram. Conceive 

that a mass of vapour exists at 

a volume o n, and pressure r n, 

its temperature being above that 

at which condensation would 

begin. Conceive also that its 

temperature remains constant 

during any changes of volume 

■ and pressure through which it is 

Fio. 15, about to pass. According to 

Boyle's law the expansion or contraction of the vapour, so long 
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z& it possesses the properties of a gas, will be given by the curved 
line p R. Suppose, further, that when the pressure is increased to 
p M liquefaction begins. At this point reduction of volume may 
^o on, but the pressure cannot be increased, and the way to express 
that fact geometrically is to carry the line p s in a direction parallel 
to o ^ ; the result being that the * isothermal ' is no longer curved 
throughout, but suddenly passes into a straight line at the point 
of saturation. 

EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF VAPOUR PRESSURE. 

26. Let us now examine the methods adopted for ascertaining 
the pressure of the vapour of water at different temperatures, both 
above and below 212** F. 

The earliest accepted authority on this subject is Dalton, who 
published his results in the * Memoirs ' of the Lit. and Phil. Soc, 
Manchester, in 1802 (vol. v. page 551). 

It appears, however, that Watt had obtained approximate 
results as to the vapour pressure of water while working out his 
discovery, and that his mode of experimenting was substantially 
that adopted by Dalton. 

The paper in the Manchester * Memoirs ' begins with some 
prefatory observations on the remarkable increase observed in 
the elastic force of a vapour when heat is applied directly to the 
generating liquid : — 

*By increasing the temperature of any gas a proportionate 
increase of elasticity ensues ; but when the temperature of a liquid 
is increased the force of vapour from it is increased with amazing 
rapidity, the increments of elasticity forming a kind of geometrical 
progression to the arithmetical increments of heat Thus the 
ratio of the elastic force of atmospheric air at 32° to that at 212° 
is nearly 5 to 7, but the ratio of the force of aqueous vapour 
proceeding from watier of 32° and 212° is as i to 150 nearly.' 

This striking fact being pointed out, Dalton goes on to 
describe his experiments, and states that he introduced a very 
little water into the inside of a barometer filled with mercury, 
leaving a layer of ^ or -j^ inch of water upon the top of the 
mercurial column. The upper part of the tube was then enclosed 
in a larger glass tube, 2 inches in diameter and 14 inches long, by 
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means of two perforated corks which formed the top and bottom 
of a water chamber or hot bath enveloping the whole of the upper 
portion of the barometer tube, and wherein the water was 
maintained at a fixed temperature by means of a lamp. The 
vapour enclosed in the top of the barometer as well as the 
generating layer of liquid thus became heated at a constant tem- 
perature, and the depression of the column of mercury as com- 
pared with the column in a standard barometer showed the 
amount of pressure exerted by the saturated vapom*. 

In this way Dalton' had * water as high as 155® F/ surround- 
ing the vapour tube. For higher temperatures up to 212** F. he 
modified the apparatus, and employed a tin tube 4 inches in 
diameter as a casing for the bath ; also the observation was made 
with a siphon barometer having two parallel legs, whereof one was- 
enclosed in the bath, and the reading of the mercury in the leg 
outside the tin tube gave the required depression of the column as 
due to the pressure of the vapoiu:. 

27. Dr. W. A. Miller gives the following table of the pressures- 
of the vapours of several liquids estimated in mches of mercury. 
Thus it appears that at 50** F. the vapour of bisulphide of carbon 
will depress the mercurial column through 7*846 inches, a fact 
which is apparent when tr3ring the experiment described in Art. 23. 



Tempera- 
ture F. 


Ether 


Bisulphide 
of carbon 


Water 


Alcohol 


Oil of 
turpentine 


— 4 


2725 




•036 


•131 




14 


4-356 


3'"o 


•082 


•256 




32 


7-146 


5-008 


-182 


-501 


•082 


50 


11-278 


7846 


-361 


•948 


-090 


68 


17*117 


11-740 


-686 


I 732 


•168 


104 


35*971 


24-310 


2-168 


5*159 


•460 


140 


68-121 


4371 


5*874 


13776 


1-058 


176 


116-03 


79*94 


13-998 


32-00 


2 408 


212 


193-72 


130*75 


30-00 


66-33 


5*310 



We have seen that the condenser of a steam-engine has for 
its object the complete discharge of all steam from the working 
cylinder after it has done its work in propelling the piston. The 
degree of completeness with which this is effected will depend 
entirely on the temperature of the water after condensation, and 
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the table of pressures of the vapour of water shows at a glance 
what may be done. If ice at 32° F. were converted by the waste 
steam into water at 32** F. the pressure of the vapour left in the 
cylinder would fall to i inch of mercury. The temperature of 
the condensing water is, however, commonly 110° R, giving off 
vapour capable of supporting a pressure of 2^ inches of mercury. 
If a smaller quantity of condensing water be used it will be raised 
to a proportionately higher temperature, and a less perfect con- 
densation will be effected. At 2 1 2° F. the object of the condenser 
would be entirely frustrated. 



THE TEMPERATURE OF HIGH PRESSURE STEAM RISES WITH 

ITS PRESSURE. 

28. It is well known that when water is confined in a closed 
vessel and heated, the pressure of the vapoiu- formed therein con- 
tinually increases. The precise temperature of the vapour which 
corresponds with any assigned pressure has been a subject of care- 
ful enquiry, and an apparatus called a Marcet's boiler has been 
designed for exhibiting the relation to a class. It is 
in a form which forbids any exact determination, but 
the student may contrast it with the arrangement 
employed by Regnault, and described in Art. 29. 

The apparatus consists of a small boiler, provided 
with a thermometer and a mercurial pressure gauge. 
The drawing shows the boiler containing a small 
quantity of mercury covered by a layer of water rest- 
ing upon it The mercury is intended for filling the 
pressure gauge, which is a piece of barometer tube, 
c D, open at both ends, and passing down nearly to 
the bottom of the boiler, ef is a thermometer 
about 20 inches in length, whose graduations begin 
at 130 and go on to 250. A large thermometer is 
chosen, in order that its graduations may be seen at 
a distance, h is a pipe provided with a stopcock. 

On applying heat to the boiler by a Bunsen burner or a 
spirit lamp the temperature soon rises above 212° F., and some 
mercury will ascend the tube, by reason that the pressure of the 
enclosed vapour becomes greater than that of the external air. 




Fig. 16. 
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The height of the column of mercury denotes the pressure of 
the vapour, and tbe corresponding temperature given by the 
thermometer may be observed ; thus at 230° F. we should find 
the column at a height of about 12^ ins., and so on. The effect of 
■opening the stopcock should be noticed ; for, with a little care, it 
is easy to keep a small jet of steam blowing off without any fall in 
temperature or pressure, just as in the case of the boiler of a 
working engine, whereas, if the stopcock be fully and suddenly 
Opened, the pressure and temperature drop at once, and the mer- 
cury in the thermometer very quickly falls to 212" F. 



regnault's experiments for determining the pressure of 

the vapour of water. 

29. The methods above described have been improved upon 

l>y Regnault, who has published a complete series of observations 

of the pressure of the vapour of water, ranging 

from —32° C. as far as 230° C. 

For temperatures below 0° C. a special ap- 
paratus is required, a description of which is 
beyond the scope of this book, while for tem- 
peratures ranging from 0° C. to 50° C. the 
apparatus shown in fig. 17, which closely re- 
sembles that of Dalton, has sufficed. 

Two barometer tubes, corresponding to 
^||ly those of Dalton, stand side by side in the 

lis. same vessel of mercury. The tube a is a 

*= * common barometer, and the tube b is also a 

^^^- '?■ barometer, but with a small layer of water 

resting on the top of the mercury. The upper portions of both 
tubes are enclosed in a metal cylindrical vessel, filled with water, 
■and provided with a glass window. The water in this vessel 
is heated by a lamp, and is agitated so as to keep the tempera- 
ture uniform throughout, while the depression of the mercury in b 
is noted by comparison with the column in a, the difference in 
altitude of the two columns giving the amount of vapour pressure 
At the temperature of the observation. 

For temperatures above 50° C. an apparatus has been con- 
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trived involving a special principle. The idea carried out has 
been to subject the water to the pressure of an artificial atmo- 
•sphere capable of being regulated and measured with extreme 
nicety. The mercurial gauge no longer dips into the boiler, but a 
separate receiver connected with a pump is employed for produc- 
ing an artificial pressure on the surface of the heated water. 




Fig. i8. 

1. There is a boiler, a, placed over a furnace, and fitted with 
four thermometers for ascertaining the temperature. 

2. A condensing tube, b, is inclined upwards at an angle, and 
is surrounded by an envelope of cold water. Any steam issuing 
from the boiler would condense in this tube and drain back again. 

3. A globular reservoir of air, c, is enclosed in a vessel of cold 
water, and is maintained at a constant pressure, either greater or 
less than that of the external air, by means of a compressing or 
exhausting pump. This reservoir has a free passage through b 
into the boiler, and forms the atmosphere under the pressure of 
which the vapour is generated. 

4. A measuring instrument of special construction is used for 
determining the pressure of the air in c, and is capable of being 
read to a pressure of twenty-seven atmospheres. In the dramng a 
mercurial siphon gauge serves to exhibit the nature of the measure- 

£ 
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ment, which is the same in principle to whatever extent it may be 
carried. 

By this apparatus Regnault was enabled to measure accurately 
the temperature of the vapour, and at the same time to preserve a. 
nearly constant artificial pressure upon the surface of the water in 
the boiler. 

Note, — Hitherto the term 'pressure' has been used in its 
ordinary sense, but the word has a technical meaning, and is used 
to denote the pressure in pounds on a square inch of surface. 
When we say that the pressure of steam in a boiler is thirty 
pounds, we mean that the pressure of the enclosed gas on each 
square inch of the surface of the shell is thirty pounds. 

We append a few results of the pressures of the vapour of 
water estimated in inches of mercury at the sea level at different 
temperatures on Fahrenheit's scale, the place of observation being 
in latitude 53® 21'. Our authority is Mr. Balfour Stewart, and the 
numbers are, no doubt, of a high degree of accuracy : — 



Temperature 


Pressure in inches 


Temperature 


Pressure in inches 


Fahrenheit 


of mercury 


Fahrenheit 


of mercury 


32 


•1810 


215 


3173 


40 


•2475 


220 


34-98 


1° 


•3607 


225 


38-50 


60 


•5178 


230 


42-30 


70 


•7327 


240 


50-85 


80 


I '0227 


250 


6076 


100 


1-917 


270 


85-30 


120 


3-423 


300 


136-72 


150 


7-540 


350 


274-78 


200 


23-435 


400 


503-90 


212 


29-898 


430 


698-58 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEAT IS NOT A MATERIAL SUBSTANCE. 

30. We pass on to describe two principal attacks made upon 
the theory that heat is a material substance, and shall give some 
details of Joule's experiment for determining the numerical 
measure of work done by the expenditure of heat. 

The sketch will be very brief, inasmuch as the subject matter 
is only introductory to the purpose of this volume. 

It is worthy of notice that the conception that heat was in some 
way caused by motion had been entertained before the time of 
Black, as to which it is customary to quote the following passage 
from Locke's writings, where it is stated : — * Heat is a very brisk 
agitation of the insensible parts of the object, which produces in 
us that sensation from whence we denominate the object hot ; so 
what in our sensation is heat, in the object is nothing but motion.' 
This idea did not find favoiu: with Black, who argued against the 
possibility of accounting for the phenomena of latent heat on any 
such hypothesis (' Lectures,* p. 125), in the following terms : 'Some 
persons may perhaps imagine that the heat which thus disappears 
does not truly enter into the melting ice or become combined with 
that into which it is changed. This heat is perhaps entirely ex- 
tinguished and destroyed. As heat has been supposed by some 
to consist in a rapid tremor or motion of the particles of bodies, or 
of some subtle matter that is intermixed with them, those who 
choose to adopt this opinion may imagine that motion may meet 
with friction and resistance in the ice, and that a part of it may be 
thus destroyed or the moving parts brought to rest.' Then he 
combats the idea thus set up by showing experimentally that ' while 
water is congealing it is constantly imparting heat to the air with- 
out becoming cooler itself,' and he considers that this heat must 
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have been previously absorbed or concealed in the water on the 
last occasion of its becoming liquefied by the melting of ice. 

The mistake here made consisted in adopting a belief that the 
motion of heat could be destroyed. At the time of Newton it 
was supposed that the motion arrested by fdcton was absolutely 
lost and put out of existence. Any such idea is now entirely 
abandoned, and Black's reasoning has no application. 

By way of contrast to the erroneous statement thus laid down, 
it may be useful to lead up concisely to the modem views entet- 
tdned as to the nature of heat 



COUNT RUMFOKD'S EXPERIMENT ON THE 
BY FRICTION, 

31. A first overwhelming blow to the doctrine of caloric was 
given by Count Rumford's experiment of causing water to boil 
by the agency of mechanical force, and the following details are 
extracted from a paper read before the Royal Society in 1798. 

In casting guns it is usual to leave a cylindrical head of metal 
at the muzzle end so as to ensure soundness of structure, the 
mould being placed in a vertical position with the muzzle end 
upwards. 
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Fio. 19. 
The drawing shows the end of a six-pounder brass gun, 
having a cj'lindrical neck of solid metal, a, 2'2 inches in diameter, 
and 3'8 inches in length. Beyond the neck the waste portion of 
metal forming the head for the casting was shaped into a cylinder 
C, 7*15 inches in diameter and 9'8 inches in length, having a 
cylindrical cavity bored out for the reception of a hard steel blunt 
boier. The borer was made from a plate of steel 3-5 inches wide 
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and '63 inch thick ; it is marked d in the figures, being shown 
both when turned edgeways and also when presenting its flat side. 
The cavity of the cylinder is given in section, with the borer in 
sitUy the piece marked £ being a rectangular iron bar terminated in 
a cylindrical plug and holding the borer d. 

The borer was firmly held at rest and was pressed against the 
base of the cavity by means of a screw, the estimated pressure 
being 10,000 lbs. The gun itself was rotated by horses, the 
number of revolutions being 32 per minute. 

The cylinder was enclosed within a deal box shown in section 
in the diagram. The box was 11*5 inches long, 9*4 inches wide, 
9*6 inches deep, and it contained 1877 lbs. of water. The square 
bar E, and the cylindrical stem a passed through packed water- 
tight openings in the sides of the box. The temperature of the 
water at the commencement of the experiment was 60® F. 

The rotation of the gun imder a pressure of 10,000 lbs. caused 
a considerable evolution of heat, traceable to the fiiction of the 
rubbing surfaces, and the heat so generated was but slowly con- 
ducted away by the comparatively slender neck of the cylinder. 
The result was that the temperature of the water rose as the trial 
went on, and at the end of one hour a thermometer placed in the 
water marked 107° F. At the end of the next half-hour the 
temperature had risen to 142® R, then in another half-hour to 
178° F., and, finally, at the end of two and a half hours, the water 
boiled* In describing this result, Rumford breaks out into an 
enthusiastic recital of the effect upon those who witnessed it, and 
exclaims : * It would be difficult to describe the surprise and 
astonishment expressed in the countenances of the bystanders on 
seeing so large a quantity of water heated and actually made to 
boil without any fire.' He goes on to say : — 

* By meditating on the results of these experiments, we are 
natmally brought to that great question which has so often been the 
subject of speculation, namely, What is heat? Is there any such 
thing as an igneous fluid ? Is there anything that, with propriety, 
can be called caloric ? * 

The conclusion which he draws is full of sound philosophy, and 
is a statement which the student should examine carefUlly and 
carry in his mind through the enquiries here presented :— 
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* In reasoning on this subject we must not forget to consider that 
the source of heat generated by friction in these experiments ap- 
peared evidently to be inexhaustible. 

* It is hardly necessary to add that an)rthing which an insulated 
body or system of bodies can continue to furnish without limita- 
tion cannot possibly be a material substance ; and it appears to me 
to be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form any distinct 
idea of anything capable of being excited and commimicated in 
the manner heat was excited and conununicated in these experi- 
ments except it be motion.' 

DAVY'S EXPERIMENT ON THE MELTING OF ICE BY FRICTION. 

32. On the recommendation of Count Rumford, Davy was 
appointed to a lecturership at the Royal Institution in 1802. His 
experiment in refutation of the doctrine of caloric is regarded 
as conclusive. 

In an atmosphere at a temperature of 29® F. he rubbed to- 
gether two small slabs of ice, each 6 inches long, 2 inches wide, 
and f inch thick. The slabs were attached by wires to iron bars, 
and the friction was continued for several minutes. 

The result was that the ice melted at the surfaces of contact, 
producing water at a temperature of 35° F. 

Now a mass of water is known to contain an absolute quantity 
of heat far greater than that contained in an equal mass of ice, and 
it is therefore impossible to account for the presence of this heat 
on the assumption that heat is a material substance. 

Davy's conclusion is a wonderful example of clear insight into 
the nature of heat, and we shall adopt it as the guiding statement 
in considering the working of heat engines. It is expressed in the 
following sentence : — 

* The immediate cause of the phenomenon of heat is motion, 
and the laws of its communication are precisely the same as the 
laws of the communication of motion.' 

It follows that the three laws of motion laid down by Newton, 
together with the principles applicable to the measurement of the 
action of force, should be studied most diligently by anyone who 
desires to understand the iheory of heat 
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MEAT IS PRODUCED BY THE AGITATION OF THE MOLECULES 

OF BODIES. 

33. After the experiments of Rumford and Davy, the belief that 
heat was a material substance necessarily languished and died 
away, and the time has now come for stating more precisely the 
modern theory according to which the particles of all bodies by 
which we are surrounded are to be regarded as in a state of rapid 
and never ceasmg agitation. 

In order to present to the mind a * sense-image ' of the nature 
of heat, we begin by regarding all bodies as made up of assemblages 
of parts called molecules, A molecule may be of a complex character, 
consisting of distinct portions of matter held together by chemical 
bonds (as in the case of water, where a molecule is made up of 
separate parts of oxygen and hydrogen), and whatever may occur 
in the disposition of these separate parts or portions of matter, as 
to which we say nothing, it is agreed to call each whole collected 
mass a molecule, so long as its different portions do not break up 
and part company. 

Heat is produced by the agitation or motion of the molecules 
of bodies. But the motion of heat is too minute to be recognised 
in any way by the senses, and cannot be detected by direct obser- 
vation. It is evident, therefore, that very cogent evidence ought 
to be adduced before the new proposition is accepted. The 
doctrine of caloric may be untenable, and may have been de- 
molished by experiment, but the student should nevertheless 
distinctly set before himself the question — How is a theory to be 
established which appeals for its support entirely to facts of ob- 
servation, and which yet starts with the assumption that the thing 
to be made manifest to the mental vision exists in a region where 
no direct observation has ever yet penetrated ? 

Without doubt there is an enormous difference between the 
work of demolition and the work of construction. The former is 
comparatively easy, but the latter can only be arrived at by a slow 
and tedious process. Two decisive experiments abolished at once 
and for ever the theory supported by Black, but not one, nor two, 
nor one hundred isolated experiments can be appealed to as con- 
clusively establishing Davy's proposition, and it is only by passing 
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over the whole domain of physical research that we meet with 
aJi aggregate of facts reconcilable with the one theory and irrecon- 
cilable with any other, and thus gradually yield to a conviction 
which it becomes impossible to resist 

Mr. Maxwell tells us ('Theory of Heat,' p. 306): 'The mole- 
cules of all bodies are in a state of continual agitation. The hotter 
a body is, the more violently are its molecules agitated. In solid 
bodies a molecule, though in continual motion, never gets beyond 
a certain very small distance from its original position in the body. 
The path which it describes is confined within a very small region 
of space. 

* In fluids, on the other hand, there is no restriction to the ex- 
cursions of a molecule. Hence in fluids the path of a molecule is 
not confined within a limited region, as in the case of solids, but 
may penetrate to any part of the space occupied by the fluid. 

* A gaseous body is supposed to consist of a great number of 
molecules moving with a great velocity. 

* The actual phenomena of diffusion both in liquids and in 
gases fiimish the strongest evidence that these bodies consist of 
molecules in a state of continual agitation.' 

THE CONVERSION OF WORK INTO HEAT. 

34. In the year 1843 Mr. Joule made the following observation : — 
'When we consider heat^ not as a suhstancey>a\3X as a state of vibra- 
tion^ there appears to be no reason why it should not be induced 
by an action .of a. simple mechanical character, such, for instance^ 
as is presented by the revolution of a coil of wire before the poles 
of a permanent magnet.* Some striking experiments followed 
upon this suggestion, and it was shown that heat was actually in- 
duced in the manner anticipated. It is, however, not within the 
scope of this book to describe more than one illustration which 
has grown out of that originally suggested by Mr. Joule, and which 
powerfully confirms the belief that heat is caused by vibration. 

In order to perform the experiment whfch we are about to 
describe, it is necessary to be provided with a very powerful electro- 
magnet and a whirling table, the arrangement being to bring the 
axis of the whirling table between the poles of the magnet and to 
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rotate at a high speed a small copper tube containing an alloy of 
metal which fuses at a low temperature. After three or four minutes 
of rotation the alloy melts, and may be poured as a liquid out of 
the tube. 

The question then arises, what agency has been at work to fuse 
the metaL The heat is not traceable to direct friction, for the tube 
rotates in the empty space between the poles of the magnet and 
does not rub against anything. The effect must be in some way 
due to magnetism, for it is found that unless a battery current is 
sent through the coil of the magnet the rotation of the tube may 
go on as rapidly and as long as we please without producing any 
effect whatever. The tube remains perfectly cool, and there is no 
appearance of any heating action. 

The connection between heat and work becomes apparent 
upon testing the increased exertion necessary for rotating the spindle 
of the whirling table while the metal is being heated. Before the 
magnetism is set up, a certain amount of effort is necessary in 
order to overcome the friction and inertia of the moving parts 
and to keep up the rotation. But the moment the magnetism is 
called forth, an increased resistance is felt, and a greater effort must 
be made in order to sustain the speed of the whirling tube. The 
additional work so demanded is passed in the form of heat into 
the tube. The conversion of work into heat is direct and pal- 
pable, but the precise nature of the molecular changes presents 
great difficulties. It will suffice here to point out that the experi- 
ment is based on an observed fact, viz., that when a fiat blade or 
strip of copper is passed between the poles of an excited electro- 
magnet a resistance is felt, and if the blade be moved to and fro 
the sensation experienced is not that of moving through free air 
but rather of cutting through some viscous substance which clings 
upon the knife. It appears that the magnetism sets up an electric 
current in the strip of copper when its opposite ends are brought 
into contact, as they would be if the strip were bent round into a 
tube, and that new sets of particles come into action during the 
rotation. The resistance felt is exactly like that due to friction, 
but it is here not traceable to the rubbing of any material sub- 
stances but rather to the indisposition of the metal to receive new 
currents of electricity induced by magnetic action and involving 
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sets of particles in which a new molecular motion is continually 
being set up, the disturbance caused thereby coming out as heat, 
and the work done being the increased effort made by the arm of 
the operator. The effect has been called by Dr. Tyndall 'friction 
against space.' 

joule's determination of the mechanical equivalent 

OF HEAT. 

35. In a paper read before the Royal Society in 1849, Mr. Joule 
stated : — * From the explanation given by Count Rumford of the 
heat arising from the friction of solids, one might have anticipated 
as a matter of course that the evolution of heat would also be 
detected in the friction of liquid and gaseous bodies. Moreover 
there are many facts, such as, for instance, the warmth of the sea 
after a few days of stormy weather, which had long been commonly 
attributed to fluid friction. The first mention, so far as I am 
aware, of experiments in which the evolution of heat from fluid 
friction is asserted was in 1842 by M. Mayer, who states that he 
has raised the temperature of water from 1 2° C. to 13® C. by agitating 
it, without, however, indicating the quantity of force employed or 
the precautions taken to secure a correct result* And he further 
said that he considered it of the highest importance to obtain the 
relation between force and heat with accuracy, and proceeded to 
describe the apparatus employed for that purpose as well as the 
mode of using it. 

The apparatus employed for producing the friction of water 
consisted of a brass paddle-wheel furnished with eight sets of arms 
working between four sets of stationary screens attached to the in- 
side of a copper cylinder, 7I inches in diameter and 8 inches deep. 
A facsimile model of the paddle and cylinder is deposited at South 
Kensington. The cylinder was covered by a lid having two necks 
a and b^ the latter for the insertion of a thermometer, and the 
former being an opening for the axis of the paddle to revolve in 
without contact. 

The general arrangement will be apparent from the sketch. 
The weights which rotated the paddle were each 29 lbs. (more ac- 
curately, 203,066 grains and 203,086 grains), and they fell through 
63 inches at a rate of about 2*43 inches per second. Each weight 
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was attached by pieces of diin twine to a wooden roller a b, a inches 
in diameter, as shown, the roller being supported by steel axles \ 
inch in diameter, and running upon friction wheeU. A wooden 
pulley, E, II inches in diameter and zincbe!fthick,wasaIso carried 







by the roller and was connected by a string to the small rollery 
on the axis of the paddle. The roller / could be fixed to the 
paddle axis by a pin /, or be disconnected at pleasure While the 
friction was going on the paddle and roller revolved together, but 
they were disconnected by taking out the pm p as soon as the 
weights reached the ground, the roller being then supported m a 
movable frame while the weights were wound up ready for 
another descent 

The manner in which the friction of the 
water was set up will be apparent from fi 
which is a sectional elevation of the cyhnder 
and paddle. The dark crossbars, two of which 
have square ends, are the paddles, and there is 
only just room for them to pass between cor- 
responding openings in the fixed plate c d A 
second plate, similar to CD, stands at nght 
angles to it, and there are in all eight sets of 
paddles, whereby the drag upon the motion becomes very co 
siderable. The plate c d is 7^ inches wide and 7 inches deep. 
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The laboratory was a spacious cellar, the temperature of which 
preserved a remarkable uniformity. The copper cylinder rested on 
a wooden stool, or rather grating, supported at some distance from 
the ground, and there was a wooden screen to protect the cylinder 
against any radiation of heat from the person of the operator. 

Each experiment lasted 35 minutes, diuing whidi time the 
weights were allowed to fall twenty times in succession. 

Two thermometers of extreme delicacy were employed, one, a, 
for reading the temperature of the water in the cylinder, and the 
other, B, for reading that of the air in the room. The space of 
I® F. was subdivided into 12*951 divisions in thermometer a, and 
into 9-829 divisions in thermometer b, whereby Mr. Joule con- 
sidered that he could estimate the temperatures to two-hundredths 
of a degree. 

There were two classes of observations, viz. : (i) a frictional 
observation, wherein the total fall of the weights was recorded, as 
well as the temperatures of the water in the cylinder before the 
rotation of the paddle began and after it had ended. Thermo- 
meter B was also read at the beginning and end of the trial. (2) 
There was a so-called radiation experiment, intended to furnish an 
estimate of the probable passage of heat to or from the apparatus 
during the time of the frictional experiment. The nature of the 
observation is well given by Mr. Joule, who says : — * Previously 
to and immediately after, each of the experiments, I made a trial 
of the effect of radiation and conduction of heat to or from the 
atmosphere, in depressing or raising the temperature of the fric- 
tional apparatus. In these trials the position of the apparatus, the 
quantity of water contained in it, the time occupied, the method 
of observing the thermometers, the position of the experimenter ; 
in short, everything with the exception of the apparatus being at 
rest, was the same as in the experiments in which the effect of 
friction was observed.' 

Taking the fourth experiment as an example of what was done 
we find a tabulated result which is perfectly intelligible. The total 
fall in inches is recorded, and the word friction refers to the time 
when the paddle was in action, while the word radiation refers to 
the observations made in the next thirty-five minutes by starting at 
the temperature in the top line of column 6. 
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From a comparison of forty trials Mr. Joule deduced the 
numerical measure of the work done as being 6,067-1 14 foot-pounds, 
and inferred that the total rise of temperature in the water and 
copper was equivalent to a rise of '563209 F. in 97,470*2 grains of 
water, or to i® F. in 7*842299 lbs. of water. But 

7-842299 ^^^ ^ 

Hence he deduced the mechanical equivalent of heat, as shown 
by the friction of water, viz. 773*64 foot-pounds in air, or 772*692 
foot-pounds if the experiment had been conducted in a space freed 
from atmospheric air. 

There were other experiments on the friction of mercury and 
cast iron, giving remarkable approximations to the above result, 
and Mr. Joule's paper ends with the following observations : — 

1. *The quantity of heat produced by the friction of bodies, 
whether solid or liquid, is always proportional to the quantity of 
force expended. 

2. * The quantity of heat capable of increasing the temperature 
of I lb. of water (weighed in vacuo, and taken at between 55® F. 
and 60® F ) by I® F. requires for its evolution the expenditure of a 
mechanical force represented by the fall of 772 lbs. through the 
space of one foot.' 



THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES. 

36. Here it may be convenient to refer to the kinetic theory 
of gases, viz., the theory that a gas consists of a numbei of 
molecules, flying in straight lines, and impinging like little pro- 
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jectiles not only on one another, but also on the sides of the vessel 
holding the gas. It is well known that a quantity of gas, however 
small, will expand and fill the whole of a vessel, however large ; 
and fiuther that it will exert some pressure upon its sides. 

Also, gases of every kind will diffuse into each other — z. striking 
fact which may be illustrated by the following experiment. Fill 
two glass vessels, one with chlorine gas and the othei with hydrogen 
gas, and connect them by a glass tube so that the hydrogen is 
uppermost Chlorine gas is thirty-six times as heavy as hydrogen, 
yet in a few houts the gases will have diffused through both vessels, 
which will be filled witii equal parts of chlorine and hydrogen. 

The expansion and diffusion of gases are accounted for at once 
by the kinetic theory, and so is the law of Boyle, as well as a 
second ftmdamental law presently to be examined, and known as 
"die second law of gaseous expansion. According to this theory 
the molecules should be pictured to the mind as endued with 
velocities somewhat greater than that of a rifle bullet, and thereby 
competent to rush into and fill an empty space with great rapidity. 

Also, by continually rebounding firom the sides of the vessel and 
from each other they keep up an incessant cannonade, and the 
aggregate of these minute blows is felt as a sensible pressure on 
the surface subjected to them. A bladder partiy filled with air 
looks shrivelled, but when held before a fire it becomes hard and 
tense. The heat of the fire has given increased velocity to the 
molecules, and has enabled them to do more work. They dis- 
charge themselves with greater impetus against the inner siurface 
of the bladder and overpower the bombardment from without 
Presendy their power becomes weakened by the increase of the 
area to be supported, and the bladder ceases to enlarge. As the 
air cools down the motion partially dies away and the bladder 
shrinks back to its original dimensions. It is thought that the 
velocity of a molecule of hydrogen at 32® F., and at the atmo- 
spheric pressure, is 6,097 feet per second. We have to take this 
theory with us to the consideration of the loss of heat experienced 
by a gas when doing work, and there can be no question that it 
enables the mind to grasp the fact with clearness. Add to which, 
that a general statement of the ideas now prevailing amongst 
certain writers is, at any rate, serviceable to the student. 
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THE SECOND LAW OF THE EXPANSION OF GASES : CHARLES's, OR 

GAY LUSSAC'S LAW. 

37. The expansion of gases under the action of heat is now 
to be discussed. Whatever view may be adopted to account for 
gaseous pressure, the fact of its dependence on temperature is 
thoroughly established, and such an illustration as that of the 
shrivelled bladder when partially filled with air becoming tense 
under the action of heat, is to be connected with a particular law 
known as the second law of the expansion of gases, and which 
was discovered by Charles, a professor of physics in Paris, some 
fourteen years before it was made public. It was published by 
Dalton in England in 1801, and by Gay Lussac in Paris in 1802, 
and is often called Gay Lussac^s law. 

The method of experimenting adopted by Gay Lussac will be 
understood from the annexed diagram. 



Fig. 22. 

A certain volume of air, freed from moisture by passing it 
through chloride of calcium, was introduced into a thermometer 
tube having an enlarged bulb. A drop of mercury served both as 
an index and a valve, marking the expansion and separating the 
air within the tube firom the external atmosphere. This air ther- 
mometer A B was then introduced into an iron vessel containing 
water and placed over a source of heat. The Hquid was agitated, 
and two thermometers, c and d, marked the temperature. The 
drop of mercury p indicated by its position the volume of the 
enclosed air, both when the experiment began and when it termi- 
nated, the tube b a being drawn out through a water-tight collar and 
pushed in when necessary, so as to keep the merciuial index just 
outside the vessel. 

The conclusions arrived at were the following : — 
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1. All gases expand at one uniform rate as the temperature 
increaser.. 

2. The expansion of air between 32** F. and 212** F, is -375 of 
its volume at 32° F. 

3. The law of expansion is the same at all pressures, whether 
great or small. 

The number expressing the amount of expansion, viz., -375 
has been modified by subsequent observers, and Regnault assigns 
the fraction '3665 in place of '375. 

38. It is believed that Gay Lussac's method failed in two parti- 
culars ; that is to say, (i) the mercurial index allowed a minute 
quantity of air to pass by it, (2) the air enclosed in the tube was 
not sufficiently freed firom the vapour of water. 

It appears, as the result of observations of extreme delicacy, 
that the laws of gaseous expansion are not absolutely verified, and 
hence a distinction is drawn between perfect and imperfect gases. 
Rankine defines 2, perfect gas 2& a substance in which the tendency 
of any small portion to expand and diffiise itself through a given 
space is a property independent of the presence of other gases 
within the same space. He fiuther states that every gas approxi- 
mates more closely to the condition of a perfect gas the more 
highly it is heated and rarefied, and he admits that air is sufficiently 
near to the condition of a perfect gas for thermometric purposes. 

Another mode of defining a perfect gas is the following : — 

Def. — A perfect gas is one which satisfies the condition 
that the addition of equal quantities of heat shall cause equal 
accessions'of pressure when the volume remains constant, or shall 
cause equal additions of volume when the pressure remains un- 
changed. 

The student will readily infer that all vapours, when separated 
fi*om the generating liquid and highly heated, approach .to the 
qualities of a perfect gas ; whereas, when the vapour is near the 
point of condensation, it differs therefrom in a marked degree. 

THE AIR THERMOMETER. 

39. An air thermometer may be any vessel containing air, and 
the principle of the instrument is well exhibited by means of a 
bent thermometer tube, such as b p a. Some air is enclosed in 
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the bulb A and is separated from the air outside by a drop of mer- 
•cury p, which acts as an index, and ^.^^ 

is prevented from falling out by the g= ^ p q =C JA 

"bends in the tube. The touch of ^"^^ 

the finger on the bulb a will cause a ' ^' 

sudden and rapid movement of the index, due to the expansion of 
the air in the bulb. 

For scientific researches an air thermometer may be a small 
^lobe with a tubular mouthpiece drawn out to a convenient 
length. The weight of the air in the globe is carefiiUy ascertained 
in the first instance. At the close of the experiment the tubular 
•end is sealed by the flame of a blowpipe, and a comparison is 
made between the weights of air enclosed in the vessel under the 
two conditions. 

Instead of air Regnault has used the vapour of mercury for 
•estimating high temperatures. His apparatus consists of a cylin- 
•drical or spherical vessel made of porcelain and closed by a plate 
with a small aperture. A little mercury being poured into the 
vessel, its vapour displaces the air, and becomes more rare as the 
temperature rises. The weight of mercury left in the vessel after 
•condensation reveals the temperature. 

The value of air as a thermometric measurer is very great The 
uniformity which characterises its expansion between freezing and 
boiling points, obtains, it is believed, alike at the highest and the 
lowest recorded temperatures. The measure given by air is equally 
reliable whether we axe observing the fiising of platinum or the 
<x>ngealing of mercury. So far as we know, and disregarding 
minute differences which are practically inappreciable, air has never 
failed as a measurer of temperature. 

THE LOWERING OF THE TEMPERATURE OF A GAS WHILE DOING 

EXTERNAL WORK. 

40. In discussing the invention of the expansive working of 
steam we obtained the curve of the expansion of steam according 
to Boyle's law, assuming, as a matter of course, that the temperature 
remained constant. We have now to enter upon a new enquiry, 
which follows as a consequence of the mechanical theory of heat, 

F 
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and shall endeavour to show that a mass of air may have Its 
temperature lowered, not by the escape of heat according to the 
usual processes of conduction or radiation or convection, but in a 
totally different manner, namely, by allowing it to perform external 
work. 

If we accept Davy's belief * that the immediate cause of the 
phenomenon of heat is motion, and that the laws of its communi- 
cation are precisely the same as the laws of the communication of 
motion,' there should be no hesitation in applying Newton's law 
that ' action and reaction are equal and opposite.' In doing sa 
the result arrived at is no doubt startling. Granted that 772 lbs, 
(about J of a ton) would, by- falling through i foot, develop an 
amount of heat sufficient to raise i lb. of water through i** F., it 
follows from the above law that the converse proposition should 
also be true, and that the heat necessary to raise the temperature 
of I lb. of water by i** F. should be competent to lift 772 lbs. 
through a height of i foot It does not appear that any direct 
experiment has ever established such a result, and it is difficult 
even to conjecture that it could be accomplished. Nevertheless 
our theory accepts the conclusion, and the failure is traced to- 
practical difficulties. The student should therefore set before him- 
self, as a model, an apparatus capable of converting heat into work 
according to the numerical result above stated, and should contrast 
the imperfect performance of actual practice with the imaginative 
working of an ideal engine where all imperfections or impossibilities 
of construction are supposed to be eliminated. By noting the 
degree in which the conclusions of theory exceed those actually 
reached, he will be working in a path which is continually leading 
to some improvement. Already important changes have taken 
place in the ideas which formerly prevailed among engineers as to 
the directions in which greater economy of fuel may be prac- * 

ticable. 

41. We propose, in the first instance, to consider the perform- 
ance of an ideal engine, where the material is such that no external 
heat can enter the working cylinder and no internal heat can pass 
away by the ordinary processes of conduction or radiation, and 
where the piston moves without any fiiction. Introduce now into 
the cylinder a mass of air at a high pressure and at a given 
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temperature, and allow it to expand doing work. Although the 
air enclosed can lose no heat by conduction or radiation, yet its 
temperature will rapidly fall as the expansion goes on. The walls 
of the cylinder present an impassable barrier to the transfer of heat 
according to the ordinary processes by which heat passes, but the 
engine is at work and there is no obstacle to the transfer of motion. 
If heat be motion, the machinery outside the cylinder cannot start 
into action imless the air within loses an exact mechanical equiva- 
lent in the agitation of its molecules, and it would be futile to 
expect that Boyle's law should be strictly fulfilled. 

It is remarkable that Watt, in his patent of 1782, showed a 
working cylinder siurounded by a hot steam jacket, the direct ten- 
dency of which would be to preserve a constant temperature 
within, and to cause the expansion to follow the precise law laid 
down in his description of the invention. 

In order to understand the matter more thoroughly it may be 
well to refer to some facts which have been observed in the appli- 
cation of compressed air engines. Taking the case of a compressed 
air engine set up at the Govan Colliery near Glasgow in 1 849, it 
appears that a steam-engine was employed to compress air to a 
pressure of 20 to 30 lbs. per square inch. The air was then con- 
veyed down a shaft 1 76 yards deep, and along a road through a 
further distance of 700 yards. The first difficulty arose from the 
heating of the compressed air in the cylinders of the compressing 
pumps, and layers of water covered the series of balls forming 
the piston and delivery valves, and thereby absorbed a quantity of 
heat as soon as it was generated. In recent engines, the flooding of 
the valves is not practised, but a horizontal compressing air cylinder 
has a water jacket open at the top in order to keep down its tem- 
perature. 

According to the old theory it was believed that the heat fluid, 
or caloric, was squeezed out of a mass of air by sudden compres- 
sion, and in this way the lighting of a piece of German tinder at 
the bottom of an air syringe by the sudden forcing down of the 
piston was commonly explained. 

The development of heat by the act of compression being thus 
rendered apparent, we have to point out what takes place at the 
bottom of the mine where the compressed air does work in ex- 

F 2 
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ponding. The air engine referred to was an old high-pressure 
engine with a cylinder of lo inches in diameter and i8 inches 
stroke, making about 25 revolutions per minute; and the next 
practical diflSculty arose from the disappearance of heat in the 
working cylinder, whereby, on some occasions, the formation of 
ice in the cylinder and exhaust pipe clogged the working parts. 

In order to meet the difficulty various suggestions have been 
made, and Mr. Siemens has pointed out that according to theory 
the better course would be to inject cold water, in the form of 
spray, into the compressing cylinder in sufficient quantity to keep 
the temperature practically uniform throughout the stroke j and 
afterwards, if such a thing were practicable, to take the very same 
water which had become heated in the compressing cylinder, and 
inject it again into the expanding cylinder, so that the heat taken 
from the air during the compression should be restored to it during 
the expansion. 

UNIT OF HEAT AND FIRST LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS. 

42. Adopting the belief that a quantity of heat means a quantity 
of molecular motion, the imit of measurement is the following : — 

Definition. — ^A unit of heat is the quantity of heat required 
for raising the temperature of i lb. of water, at or near its tem- 
perature of greatest density (39*1** F.) through 1° F. 

The * pound' here spoken of is the unit of mass, viz., the 
standard pound avoirdupois. 

First Law. Heat and mechanical energy are mutually con- 
vertible, and heat requires for its production, or produces by its 
disappearance, mechanical energy in the proportion of 772 foot- 
pounds for each unit of heat 

The number 772 is usu^y denoted by the letter J, in token of 
Mr. Joule's experiment, and the temperature of the water referred to 
in defining a unit of heat is taken at 39*1** F. instead of lying 
between 55** F. and 60° F., as in the original experiment. 

ON SPECIFIC heat. 

43. The term * specific heat ' is used in a technical sense, for 
the word ^ heat* signifies quantity of heaty and specific means 
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peculiar to the substance. There must be some standard of 
reference in the measurement of specific heat, and the substance 
selected for this purpose is water at or near 39-1** F. 

Def. — ^The specific heat of any soUd or liquid substance is 
the ratio of the quantity of heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of a given weight of the substance through i** R, to the 
quaiitity of heat required to raise the temperature of an equal 
weight of water at 39*1° F. through 1° F. 

Water is selected as a standard, because it opposes a greater 
resistance to a change of temperature than any other liquid or 
solid substance, and it follows that the specific heats of all solids 
or liquids are registered as fractions less than unity. 

The specific heat of water is not absolutely constant, the 
specific heat of boiling water becoming increased by a minute 
fraction, and a progressive inci^ase continuing at still higher tem- 
peratures. 

In symbolical language it may be said that if ^ be the quantity 
of heat required to change the temperature of a given mass m 
from / to T, we should infer that ^varies as (t-/) when m is given, 
and that q varies as M when (t-/) is given. 
Hence q varies as M (t - /), 

or =rM (t-/), 
wheie the constant c is called the specific heat of the substance, 
and is the measure of the quantity of heat which will raise the 
unit of mass through one degree. 

44. In estimating the specific heat of a gas it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that the temperature of a gas is lowered by 
causing it to do work. 

1. If a portion of gas be enclosed in a rigid vessel whose form 
is unalterable, and be heated, it does no external work, and its 
specific heat would be assigned just as in the case of a solid or 
liquid, that is, by comparison with water whose specific heat is 
tmity. 

The specific heat of air at a constant volume is '169. 

2. If a portion of gas be enclosed in a vessel in such a manner 
that it can expand under a constant pressure, and if it be subjected 
to the action of heat, it will increase in volume, and will push 
away any external air which presses upon it, thereby doing work. 
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The result is that it absorbs more heat in rising through a given 
number of degrees of temperature than it would do if no heat 
were converted into work. 

The specific heat of air at a constant pressure is '238. 

The next step is to apply symbols to these results, and to 
certain calculations about to be given. 

Let k be the specific heat of air at a constant pressure. 

„ c „ „ * „ constant volume. 

k 
Then - = 1*408 = y suppose. 

c 

The ratio - is of such frequent occurrence that it has been 
c 

usual to designate it by a Greek letter y. 

The velocity of sound (in feet per second) in air at the tem- 
perature 32° F. may be proved to be >/^ y h, where ^ is 32*2 feet, 
and H is 26,214 feet, the height, as it is called, of the homogeneous 
atmosphere at 32° F. The measured velocity of sound hence 
gives y = 1*408. 

The value of k has been found by experiment, and (as stated) 
is equal to *238, but the value of c cannot be ascertained by direct 
experiment, and is therefore -deduced from the equation 
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THE LATENT HEAT OF STEAM. 

45. The principle successfully carried out in determining the 
temperature of high-pressure steam, has been also applied for 
determining the latent heat of steam. 

The apparatus employed by Regnault (whose results are of the 
first authority) was too complex to admit of explanation here. A 
full account of it, together with an engraving of the several parts, 
is to be found in Jamin's * Cours de Physique.' 

Steam was generated in a boiler containing some 30 to 40 
gallons of water, and was passed through a coiled pipe in the 
interior thereof before it was led away, the result being that 
any water adhering to the issuing steam was vaporised, and that 
the supply consisted of dry saturated steam. The pressure of the 
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vapour thus generated was determined by 
And was measured as in the previous case. 
There were two vessels, technically 
known as calorimeters, through each of 
which the steam passed twice for a few 
minutes, and wherein its latent heat was 
£iven up to a measured quantity of water. 
The annexed drawing shows the construc- 
tion of one of the calorimeters employed. 
Steam enters the copper reservoir, c, 
which opens into a second reservoir, B. 
There is also a worm pipe passing from b, 
and twisted in a spiral round the inside of 
the calorimeter, but terminating in a pipe, 
D, leading to the receiver which regulates ^"^- ^■ 

the pressure of the artificial atmosphere. A thermometer, t, gives 
the temperature of the water in the calorimeter. In order to preserve 
-a continuous flow of steam through the apparatus at a time when 
the measurement is not proceeding, there is a condenser, into 
which the supply is turned at pleasure ; also the pipe which leads 
from the boiler to the calorimeters is steam-jacketed throughout 

The results were, of course, given in graduations of the centi- 
,grade thermometer, and were as follows ; — 

1. The latent heat of steam produced at atmospheric pressure, 
-or at a temperature 100° C, was represented by the number 537. 

2. Taking the temperature of the steam at t degrees centi- 
.giade, it appeared that the quantity of heat necessary to raise a 
unit of we^ht of water from f to t and to transform it into vapour 
-at a temperature t was equal to 

606-5 + 305 T 

Since 537 C. = 966*6 F., we estTmate that 966-6 units of heat 
become latent in the conversion of one pound of water at 212° F 
into one pound of steam at the same temperature. 

Adopting now the graduarions of the Fahrenheit thennometer, 
and remembering that 1° C. is equivalent to f° F., let l re- 
j)resent the latent heat of steam, and let h be its total heat. The 
{lesignation ' total heat ' is conventional, and is taken to express 
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the heat required to raise i lb. of water from 32° F. to the tem- 
perature of evaporation and afterwards to convert it into vapour^ 
then H = 10917 +'305 (/— 32**) 
L= 10917 --695 (/-32°) 

= 1092— .7 (/— 32°) approximately ; 
or = 966 — 7 (/— 212°). 

Watt experimented on the latent heat of steam, and in 1781 
estimated it by the number 950, but subsequently he put the 
numerical value a little higher, viz., at 960. Also, using the term 
* free heat ' to indicate the amount of sensible heat above 32° F. 
as measured by a thermometer, he enunciated the law that in 
steam at any given temperature — 

Latent heat + free heat = a constant quantity. For ex- 
ample : — 

Units. 

One pound of steam at 212^ F. . f 180 sensible heat, 
condensed at 32° F. gfves out . \ 966*6 latent „ 

amounting together to . 1146*6 
Again — 

Units. 

One pound of steam at 250** F. . f 218 sensible heat 
condensed at 32** F. gives out . \ 928*6 latent „ 

still amounting together to 1146*6 

But Regnault showed a variation from this law, and his formula 
gives 1158*2 as the total heat of steam at 250** F., instead of 
1146*6. 

It will be necessary to recur to this subject in the Appendix, 
where numerical examples and questions set in the Science and 
Art examination papers are brought together. 

THE ABSOLUTE ZERO OF TEMPERATURE. 

46. If air be adopted as a thermometric substance we com- 
mence in a very advantageous manner in researches upon tem- 
perature, for it is easy to conceive that the law of expansion of 
air is carried on indefinitely at increasing temperatures, and that 
the law of its contraction pursues an undeviating course as far as 
the point at which the whole of the heat contained in a mass of 
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air has been taken away from it. Then arises the question 
What is the real zero of an air thermometer, or the 
indication which it would give if the air were deprived 
of all its heat? 

In order to make the matter clear, let us take the 
case of air enclosed in a cylindrical tube of indefinite 
length, and separated from the atmosphere by a small 
globule of liquid which does not evaporate sensibly. 

Let the tube a p be 6oa inches long, and conceive 
that when the index is at b, marking 32° F., the length, 
A B, is 30 a inches. 

At 212° F. the index will rise to e, where ae is 
41a inches. 

Let X be the nimiber of graduations in B p, when 
the index rises to p, such that a p = 60a. 
Then b p : b e = :x: : 180® 
or ^oa : 11a = x : 180** 

.Mi:x: = 5,400° 

^ = 491° very nearly. 

Hence ^oa inches is added to the tube of air by 
an increase of temperature of 491**; and, in like manner, 
^oa inches would be cut ofif by a fell of temperature 
of 491**. But that is the whole length of the tube, and 
it follows that the air cannot contract more than by a fall of 491**,. 
or that the zero of the scale is 491° below b. 

Hence da = 491° — 32 = 459°. 

The true value of the expansion is taken, however, to be '3665, 
and not •3666..., and consequently this number is slightly altered ; 
so that whereas the bottom of the tube would be marked correctiy 
at— 459°. 13 F., it is usual to assign the number — 460 F. as the 
zero of the scale. 

This number indicates what is termed the absolute zero of 
temperature, and if the reading could be observed at the bottom 
of the tube it would imply that the volume of the air had been 
reduced to nothing. Mr. Maxwell says : — * If it were possible to 
extract from a substance all the heat it contains, it would probably 
still remain an extended substance, and would occupy a certain 
volume. Such an abstraction of all its heat from a body has 
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never been effected, so that we know nothing about the tempera- 
ture which would be indicated by an air thermometer placed in 
contact with a body absolutely devoid of heat' 

If we agree to adopt the absolute zero of the air thermo- 
meter as the point at which the readings commence, and adhere 
to Fahrenheifs scale, we shall estimate freezing point, not as 32*', 
but as 32® + 460° or 492®. And like alterations for other tempera- 
tures. 

On pausing to consider the amount of progress which has 
been made in travelling down the tube of an air thermometer to- 
wards the limit of the absolute zero, we shall find that hitherto the 
best results have been obtained by combining chemical with 
mechanical action. Thus Faraday obtained carbonic add snow 
by allowing the substance when liquefied imder pressure to escape 
into a small box, and the snow so formed could be wetted with 
ether, so as to produce a sort of paste having a temperature 
of — 106° F. By accelerating the evaporation of the ether from this 
paste imder the exhausted receiver of an air-pump the tempera- 
ture was reduced to — 166° F. 

Natterer has obtained a still more intense degree of cold, by 
mixing liquid protoxide of nitrogen with bisulphide of carbon, and 
placing the bath in an exhausted receiver. By this process he has 
lowered the reading of a thermometer to —220® F. 

The two laws of the expansion of gases, namely, the laws 
of Boyle and Charles, are connected together in a very simple 
manner under the view now suggested. 

Thus if /, z/, / represent the pressure, volume, and absolute 
temperature of a quantity of gas, then while / is constant, the pro- 
duct/ V is for this gas invariable. This is Boyle's law. 

When /varies, pv varies as t, or ^v ^ jRt, JR being constant 
This is the expression of the law of Charles or Gay-Lussac, which- 
ever it may be called. 

THE PROPERTIES OP AN ADIABATIC CURVK 

47. Another point for explanation is that there is a special 
curve which represents the expansion of a gas when confined in 
a vessel which possesses the imaginary property of not suffering any 
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lieat to pass through its substance, and where the gas is doing 
-external work during its expansion. 

In such a case tlie curve of expansion will not follow Boyle's 
law, by reason that the temperature of the air will be affected 
through the interaction between heat and work. 

For example, if the expanding gas does work, its temperature 
will fall by the conversion of the molecular motion of heat into 
the sensible motion of the mass upon which the work is done, 
and, since the pressure of a portion of gas is influenced by its 
temperature, the reduction of pressure will be greater than that 
exhibited by Boyle's law. 

The curve of expansion is now called an adiabatic curve (from 
two Greek words, signifying not to pass through), and the name is 
intended to express the conditions under which expansion takes 
place, viz., that no heat passes out of the gas either by conduction 
or radiation. 

The calculations necessary for determining the form of an 
adiabatic curve will now be given ; but the processes cannot 
be made intelligible to students who are not conversant with 
mathematics, and the explanations in the next chapter are so 
framed that those who are unable to follow the S)rmbolical reason- 
ing may nevertheless take the results here investigated and apply 
them as required. 

48. Prop. — ^To find the relations between the pressure, tem- 
perature, and volume of a portion of gas when it is expanded or 
compressed without addition or subtraction of heat. 

Let/ be the pressure, v the volume, and / the temperature of 
a given portion of gas. 

Then/z^ = i?/. 
/. Jfdv + vdjf = Rdt, (i) 

As before, let k be the specific heat of the gas at a constant 
pressure, then the quantity of heat necessary to be given to a unit 
of weight of the gas without change of pressure, in order to increase 
its volume hy dv\s 

kM.dv, 
dv 

and if ^ be the specific heat at a constant volume, the quantity of 
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heat required to increase the pressure of the same portion by 
dp without change of volume is 

C, -r- . dp, 

dp ^ 

If the variations of volume and pressure occur together, we 
adopt the principle that small increments from different causes 
may be superposed without interference, and the whole quantity 
of heat so required will be 

k,^.dv^'C, i^.dp. 
dv dp ^ 

But, taking the equation pv =z J^t^ and differentiating, (i) when 
p is constant, (2) when v is constant, we have 

d£_ P ^i_ 
dv R v' 

d£_ V _ t 
dp H p' 

.•. quantity of heat = — dv + if. dp = o by hypothesis, 

since there is no addition or subtraction of heat 

. kdv _ cdp 

• • — — — - — . 

V p 

Substituting in (i) we have pdv -^ ,dv^Rdt —tldU 

c t 

... - ,, {h^) = £f' , 

/ \ dv dt . k 

or — ( y - I ) tlfl = fi:, smce y = -. 

V J V t c 

.'. l0gg)'y~'=:l0g/+ C. 

Taking /o> ^^o* ^ values of the pressure and volume correspond- 
ing to a temperature /o we have 
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whence ^ = ( ~ r, 



Qxpv^ = a constant, 



which is the equation to the adiabatic curve. 
Also the relations between the temperature, pressure, and 
volume of the enclosed gas are given by the equations 

Cor. — If y = 1, the adiabatic curve passes into the cmrve 
^ z; = constant, which is the curve of Boyle's law. 



DIAGRAM OF AN ADIABATIC CURVE. 

49. It is instructive to set out an adiabatic curve in a diagram, 
and to compare it with an isothermal curve, which follows the law 
of Boyle. 

Let o M represent the volume, Vq^ and p m the pressure, /o> of a 
portion of gas at a temperature t^. If the gas be compressed at a 
constant temperature /o> ^^ shall 
have R N representing the pressure 
at a volume o n and heat will escape. 
Whereas, if it be compressed to a 
volume o n without escape of heat, 
the pressure will be represented by 
<2 N, as assigned by the previous cal- 
culation, and it is easy to see that 
•Q N is greater than r n. 

Also the temperature will rise 
from /o to /, as determined by the 
formula. 

The conclusion is that air resists compression with greater 
power when the action is sudden, and the heat has no time to 
escape, than when it is gradual and the heat insensibly passes 
away. It is often said that a gas has two elasticities, viz., (i) the 
the elasticity at a constant temperature, (2) the elasticity when no 
heat escapes, and that we lose sight of the latter, which is the true 
elasticity, because it so rarely influences any observed result 
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A remarkable illustration is afiforded by researches on the velo- 
city of the propagation of sound. The sound-waves compress and 
rarefy air suddenly. As stated by Mr. Maxwell : — *' The changes 
of pressure and density may succeed one another several hundred 
times in a second, whereby the heat developed by compression 
in one part of the air has no time to travel by conduction to- 
parts cooled by expansion, even if air were as good a conductor 
as copper is. But we know that air is really a very bad conductor 
of heat, so that in the propagation of sound we may be quite 
certain that the changes of volume take place without any appreci- 
able communication of heat, and therefore the elasticity, as de- 
duced from measurement of the velocity of sound, is that corre- 
sponding to the condition of no thermal communication.' 

Newton calculated the velocity of sound by assuming that the 
elasticity of air followed Boyle's law, and made it less by one- 
sixth part than the observed result The error was subsequently^ 
pointed out and corrected by Laplace. 

* The ratio of the elasticities in the case of air, as deduced 
from experiments on the velocity of sound, is 1*408, which is alsa 
the ratio of the specific heat at constant pressure to the specific 
heat at constant volume.' 

50. It may here be usefiil to point out one or two applica- 
tions of the formulae obtained. 

Let a mass of air at volume 12, pressure 15 lbs., and tempera- 
(D ture 60** F., be compressed with- 

Q out addition or subtraction of 

"" heat till its pressure rises to 3a 

lbs., the increase of temperature 
will be given by the formula. 
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• But y = 1*408 /. '^- — ? = '29 
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Here /© = 60** H- 460° 
and /o = i5> whence tempera- 



ture at pressure 30 pounds = 520 ^32 j ^9 -. ^ suppose. 
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.*. log. X = log 520 + '29 X log. 2. 
= 27160033 + '0872987 
= 2*8033020 
= log. 63577 
/. temperature = 63577 — -460 = 176** F. 

In like maimer the temperatures corresponding to pressures of 
45 lbs. and 60 lbs. will be 255° F. and 318° F. respectively, the 
results being marked down in the annexed diagram. 

51. To find the work done by a gas while expanding we 
proceed as follows : — 

Adopting the previous notation, let w be the work done, and 
remembering that pdv expresses the work performed in passing 
from v\.ov •\- dVy or is represented by the rectangle s m referred 
to in Art. 18, we have to find the sum of all such rectangles- 
analytically, which is done by integration, whence 

w =.rpdv, 
But/=A(^-«)^ 
.'. a; = j>o (»,) y / -£ 

This formula may also assume the following shapes : — 

y-i I hi 

52. A comparison is often instituted between the relative 
advantages of compressed air or of water under pressure as a 
medium for the transmission of power to a distance. • Those who 
advocate the use of compressed air, which is of great practical 
value in many cases, should nevertheless understand the penalty 
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which must be paid for the use of it. We axe now in a position 
to calculate the loss of work due to the cooling of compressed air 
after it has been heated by the action of the compressing pumps. 

Let a mass of air of volume z^o^tnd pressure /o be compressed 
to a pressure/, the work expended during its compression will be 

y-i 



-.^{-am 



The temperature of the mass of air will be raised by this com- 
pression, and the simplest way of looking at the question will be 
to conceive that the air is allowed to cool at a constant pressure /, 
but contracting to a volume v. 

Then /o ^o = /^ t)y Boyle's law ; 

and work restored by the air when expanding behind a working 
piston 

=^. { - {"0 } 



. work expended _. ( P\ 
work restored "" \p^} 



y 



Ex. — Ij^tp = 3/o> or let the air be compressed to three times 
its original pressure, 

. work expended _ (^P\ '^9 _ '29 
work restored \pj "" 

But 3*^9 = 1-375, 

/. work restored = 1222. x work expended, 

1375 

= 73 X work expended. 

That is to say, before any useful work is obtained from the com- 
pressed air, as much as 27 per cent, of the power has been thrown 
away. In tunnelling through the Alps, where the boring machines 
were worked by engines supplied from a reservoir of air at a pres- 
sure of six atmospheres, the loss by cooling amounted to about 
40 per cent, of the power expended during compression. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

ON HEAT ENGINES. 

53. A HEAT ENGINE, in the sense adopted in this book, is an 
apparatus for cpnverting heat into mechanical work. 

We purpose to discuss, in the first instance, the performance 
of an ideal heat engine, such that the curve of expansion of the 
working substance shall be an adiabatic curve. 

On this h)rpothesis the working substance is a perfect gas, 
say air, enclosed in a cylinder provided with a piston capable of 
moving without friction. When the air is doing work, the material 
of the cylinder should be such that no heat can pass out of it 
and none can warm it At other times it may be necessary for 
the air within the cylinder to accept or reject heat. The condi- 
tions for working are therefore contradictory, and accordingly, in 
the books on heat engines it is supposed that the piston, and the 
-whole of the cylinder except its base, are perfect non-conductors 
•of heat, while the base of the cylinder is a perfect conductor of 
heat, but yet has no capacity for heat, t,e, the amount of heat 
required to alter its temperature may be left out of consideration. 
Then there are two bodies a and b kept at different fixed tempera- 
tures, and there is a stand with a non-conducting surface on which 
the working cylinder can be placed when required. The engine 
is supposed to be placed on a when it takes in heat, to be carried 
to B when it gives out heat, and to rest on the stand when it works 
with the heat bound up in the enclosed gas. What is to become 
of the mechanism is not stated. 

Under these circumstances it appears to be a waste of time 
to go through the formulary of supposing the engine to be actually 
at work, and shifted about during its performance. The whole 
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thing is the creation of the mind, and we shall disregard these 
details of supposed practice which clear up nothing, and shall 
merely conceive that everything takes place as required, so that 
the engine performs work in the manner intended. 

Having thus settled the qualities which a heat engine should 
possess, we have next to ascertain what can be done with it. 

The h)rpothesis being that a given mass of air is enclosed in 
the cylinder of an engine behind the working piston, it has been 
shown that if the air expands, doing work, its temperature will 
fall, not by conduction or radiation, but by reason of the conver- 
sion of heat into external work. The air inside the cylinder gives 
up part of its motion to the piston, and the fall of temperature is 
an interchange of motion and of nothing else. 




DIAGRAM TO REPRESENT THE WHOLE WORK STORED UP IN A 

HEATED GAS. 

54. Starting then with a mass of air at a volume v^^ a pressure 
/o> and a temperature /q* we observe that although it is impossible 

to predict anything as to its 
physical condition when ap- 
proaching the temperature zero^ 
yet we may assume that its pres- 
sure and temperature fall during 
the expansion of its volume ac- 
cording to the laws already dis- 
cussed, whereby the shaded area 
bounded on one side by the adiabatic curve p q, represents the 
whole work capable of being yielded up during an indefinite 
expansion which finally depresses the temperature to the absolute 
zero. 

Further the line o :x; is an as)nnptote to the adiabatic ciurve p q^ 
wherefore it becomes impossible to obtain the whole work theo- 
retically bound up in the mass of air in question without carrying 
on the expansion till p Q meets o Xy or until the volume becomes 
infinite. When that takes place, and not until then, will / become 
equal to zero. 

At present we are engaged on a work of the imagination, and 
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have divested the problem of all practical difficulties, but it is 
nevertheless important to remember that an expansion down to 
460° below zero in the Fahrenheit scale would be required in 
order to compel a mass of heated gas to yield up the whole of its 
molecular motion in the form of work. It is a common thing for 
people to say that i lb. of carbon, in burning, gives out heat 
enough to do the work of raising 772 x 14,500 lbs. through one 
foot, and they are apt to disregard the primary condition under 
which this performance would be possible. That condition is as 
hopelessly removed from our reach as if it were to be grasped 
only in some distant planet, and therefore it is better not to give 
any prominence to this mode of estimating the work stored up 
in fuel, but rather to think of it as a conception of the mind, and 
as something quite unreal. 



MEANING OF THE TERM * CYCLE.' 

55. At this stage it will be convenient to introduce a technical 
word, namely, a cycky and to explain the use made of it 

Def. — ^A series of successive states of the volume and pressure 
of a working gas, which may be represented by a continuous line 
retiuning into itself, is called a cycle, 

A cycle is reversible when the series of changes of volume and 
pressure can be passed through indifferently in either direction. 

It should be understood that a cycle is the bounding line of 
some definite area, and the important consideration connected 
with it is that the area so enclosed represents either the external 
work done during the series of transformations by the enclosed 
gas ; or, if not, it represents the work done upon the gas while 
carrying through these transformations in a reverse order. 

Furthermore, by the first law of thermodynamics, heat and 
work are convertible the one into the other, whence it follows 
that the area enclosed by the cycle represents also the amount of 
heat expended in doing the work in question. This is universally 
true. If an area represents an amount of work done, it must also 
represent the quantity of heat expended in doing that work. 

Referring to the diagram where the axes are the lines of 
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pressure and volume as in the previous cases, let the point p, 

whose position indicates the pressure 

and volume of a given quantity of 

gas at a given temperature, trace 

out the closed curve a p b p'. That 

curve will record the corresponding 

values of the pressure and volume. 

of the gas at any instant, and is 

called a cycle. Also the area m a p b n 

represents the positive work done 

in passing through a p b, while the 

.area map^bn represents the negative work done in passing 

through B p' A, the difference a p b p' being the work done by the 

substance in undergoing the series of transformations. 

The same area might also represent the work done upon the 
substance under altered conditions, and it necessarily represents 
the heat expended in the first case, or that absorbed on the 
alternative supposition, viz., that work is done upon the substance. 
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DIAGRAM OF HEAT ABSORBED OR REJECTED BY A PORTION OF 
GAS IN PASSING FROM ONE TEMPERATURE TO ANOTHER. 

56. Let oVyVT represent the volume 27, and pressure / of a 
portion of a gas (say air), at a given absolute temperature t, and 
draw the adiabatic curve t t' r. Let the air expand doing work, 
to a pressure z^ t' and temperature t'. Then lower its tempera- 
ture at a constant volume o z^, till its pressure falls to /' z/, and its 
temperature to f. Compress the air to its original volume o v^ 
as shown by the adiabatic curve Z'/, when its temperature will 
rise to / (suppose), and finally heat the air at a constant volume 
p v^ till its temperature rises again to the original value t. This 
will form a complete cycle of operations, and, according to the 
principle laid down, the work done by the air during the cycle 
will be represented by the area Tif f t 

Referring to the diagram where o x represents the line of 
volumes, and o y the line of pressures, we observe that the two 
adiabatic curves approach indefinitely near to the line o ^ as the 
expansion goes on, and therefore also they approach indefinitely 
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near to each other. But the air gains heat in passing from 
/ to T, and loses heat in passing 
from t' to fy and it is apparent ^ 
that as the expansion goes on 
this lost heat is continually be- 
coming less and less and finally 
vanishes, wherefore the whole 
heat absorbed in passing from 
/to T is represented by the in- 
definitely prolonged area t r s /, Fig. 30. 
bounded by t / and the two adiabatic curves t r, / s. 

This conclusion follows, indeed, as a corollary to Art. 54. 

In like manner if the volume and pressure be caused to vaiy 
in any arbitrary manner between 
the points a and b, as ^hown by 
the curve a d b, and the adiabatic 
lines B R, A s, be drawn as before, 
the shaded area adbrs will 
represent the mechanical equi- 
valent of the heat absorbed or ^ 
given out by the substance in ' ^^' 

passing from the state a to the state b, or conversely. 

HEAT ENGINE WORKING BETWEEN TWO FIXED TEMPERATURES. 

57. It is the property of an engine that it must continually get 
back to a starting-point, and go through all its operations over 
again, and of course it becomes necessary at once to abandon all 
idea of obtaining the work represented by the indefinitely pro- 
longed strip A B R s. A heat engine can only operate in a closed 
cycle such that the working substance reverts continually to the 
volume, pressure, and temperature which it had at starting. All 
that we can hope for is to obtain as large a slice of the strip a b r s 
as may be practicable under the conditions of expansion which 
the construction of the engine will permit. The method will be 
to travel a certain distance down the adiabatic curve t r, then to 
cross over to another adiabatic curve s/, to pursue an upward 
path through a certain space, and finally to return in some con- 
venient manner to the starting-point Our hypothesis shall be 
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that the engine works between two fixed temperatures t and / 
(t being the greater), and that the working substance, say air, 
takes in a quantity of heat h at the higher temperature t, and 
rejects a quantity h at the lower temperature /, and performs 
external work under these conditions. 

The cycle of operations will be the following : — Starting from 
the point t in the adiabatic curve c s, the air expands through t t 
according to Boyle's law, remaining at a fixed temperature t and 
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Fig. 32. 

taking in a qiiantity of heat h. It then expands through t / along 
the adiabatic curve a r, doing work, and falling from a tempera- 
ture T to /. It is next compressed along / / at a constant tempera- 
ture ty giving out the quantity of heat h^ and finally it is compressed 
along the adiabatic curve s c from / to t, and returns to its 
original volume, temperature, and pressure. 

The enclosed shaded area is the indicator diagram of the 
engine, and gives a measure of the work done, or equally, of the 
heat converted into work. 

In truth, the heat taken in along the curve t t is represented 
by the indefinitely prolonged area ttrs, while that rejected 
along //is given by //r s, the difference between the two areas 
marking the conversion of heat into work. 

The problem now in view is to find some relation between 
(h, K) on the one hand, and (t, /) on the other hand. 

Let it be granted, as there is no reason to doubt, that if the 
absolute temperature of any uniformly hot substance, such as the 
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working gas or air, be divided into an indefinitely large number 
of equal parts, the effect of each of those parts in causing work to 
be performed will be the same ; and it will follow that if / t be 
made very small at any temperature /, however selected, the area 
T T / / will always bear to the whole area / / r s the same propor- 
tion which T / bears to /. 

In other words if ^ be the quantity of heat represented by the 
area / / r s, and d^ that represented by t t / /, the alteration from 
/ to T being represented by dt, we shall have 

or ^ = A /, where a is a constant 
That is the same thing as saying that 

H _ ^ 

4i fundamental relation which is of die greatest possible use in this 
theory, and which has been shadowed forth throughout the reason- 
ing of the previous pages. 

It is material to comprehend the exact agency of the heat 
consumed in the operations, and we note that the heat h is taken 
in while expanding according to Boyle*s law, and that the heat A 
is given out during a like compression. 

In order to estimate the work done we proceed as follows ; — 

Let J represent Joule's equivalent, or 772 foot-pounds. 

The quantity of heat h is capable of doing the work j h, and 
in like manner the quantity of heat ^ can do the work j A. 

/. work done by the engine = j (h— ^) = j h fi J. 

But - = -, 

H T 

/. work done = jk fi — ^ =JH (■^^). 

Conceive that an ideal engine worked with air heated up to 
300° F. and cooled down to 50° F., we should have 

T = 460 + 300 = 760, 
/ = 460 + 50 = 510. 

/. work done = J h ( 7 Q-5^Q j -. } j jj^ y^jy nearly. 

\ 700 / 3 
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That is to say, our ideal engine, which is absolutely faultless 
in construction, and therefore unattainable, cannot reproduce, 
under the assigned differences of temperature, so much as ^ of 
the work which is stored up in the mass of heated air, A practical 
mechanic who is concerned at the statement that the modem 
steam-engine is full of glaring defects, may derive some consola- 
tion from an accurate definition of the limits within which im- 
provement is possible. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the cycle of operations 
is reversible. Thus we may start from the point t in the line c s, 
travel down t/ doing work, cross over through // taking in a 
quantity of heat h^ then rise through / t doing work upon tiie air, 
and pass through t t giving out a quantity of heat h. The work 
done upon the enclosed air would therefore be represented 
by J (h - h). 

58. As an example of a cycle which is not reversible, take the 
indicator diagram of an ordinary condensing engine as given by 
theory. 

The steam is supplied at a imiform pressure along ab, it 

expands and does work along b c, its 
temperature and pressure fall suddenly 
as shown at c d, and its pressure re- 
mains constant through d e. 

In the reverse operation the steam 
and condensed water should be com- 

vol pressed till its pressure rises through 

, Fig. 33. D c, and the water into which the steam 

has been condensed should be reconverted by pressure into steam 
at the temperature at which the expansion during the direct 
working came to an end. This is an impossibility, and an ordinary 
condensing engine is therefore non-reversible. 
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ELEMENTARY HEAT ENGINK 



59. It is convenient to distinguish by a particular designation 
an engine which works under the three conditions now to be enu- 
merated, viz., that 
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Camots Principle, 89. 

1. All the heat is taken in at a higher constant temperature T. 

2. AH the heat is rejected at a lower constant temperature /• 

3. The cycle is reversible. 

When an engine fulfils these conditions, it is termed an 
elementary heat engine^ and enjoys the property that it cannot be 
surpassed in efficiency by any other engine working between the 
same temperatiures*; it is, in fact, an ideal perfect engine, and is 
the model instituted for mental comparison in viewing the per* 
formance of real engines. 



carnot's principle. 

60. At this stage we propose to discuss the principle laid dowtt 
by Sadi Camot in 1824. Camot, who was a French officer, and 
son of the celebrated Minister of War under Napoleon, founded 
his theory of heat engines on the erroneous supposition that heat was 
a substance, but his errors were those of a man of genius, and the 
principle which he enunciated is a fundamental truth according ta 
the dynamical theory. Writers on the subject of heat tell us 
exactly where Camot was right, and where he was in error, and 
they distinguish and analyse his statements. In the present 
treatise we shall not attempt to follow them, and shall merely refer 
the student to other sources, such as Maxwell on * Heat,' for in- 
formation on this point 

Camot's book was entitled * Reflexions sur la puissance motrice 
du feu, et sur les machines propres k. d^velopper cette puissance,* 
and the idea firmly fixed in the mind of the writer was that the 
performance of work should be attributed solely and absolutely to 
the agency of heat. 

The principle of Camot may be stated as follows : — The 
amount of work done by a reversible heat engine depends only 
on the constant temperatures at which heat is received and at 
which it is rejected, and is independent of the nature of the in- 
termediary agent (such as steam, air, &c.). 

This principle involves two propositions which are sufficiently 
striking, and the first is that the elementary heat engine heretofore 
discussed, and which took in heat at one constant temperature and* 
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rejected it at another temperature also constant, is really and truly, 
and in virtue of being reversible, a. perfect engine. That is to say, 
no other engine working between the same temperatures can do 
more work than that performed by this particular engine. 

The second proposition relates to the part played by the work- 
ing substance, and, when rightly understood, may serve to dispel 
a number of erroneous notions which are commonly entertained 
on the subj ect of steam and vapour engines. The fundamental con * 
ception being that the whole work done by a heat engine is traceable 
to the disappearance of heat, and to that alone, it follows that a 
heat engine is entirely independent of the nature of the substance 
under which it performs its functions. Whether the apparatus is 
a steam, air, or ether-vapour engine is of no consequence what- 
ever. That is the correct view, but nevertheless many would 
hesitate to compare the economic advantages of saturated 
steam at a pressure of lo atmospheres with a temperature of 
358° F., and steam at a pressure of (say) two atmospheres, when 
superheated to the same temperature. They would conclude, as 
a matter of course, that the steam at the higher pressure was the 
better working substance. 

And yet we submit that, irrespective of any practical con- 
siderations in the application of steam to working engines, such 
an inference is entirely fallacious. The heat consumed does 
the work, and nothing else is of any avail ; the substance which 
takes in or gives out the heat is like the casing of the cylinder, it 
is matter which must be interposed, but it is not the agent. The 
quantity of heat contained in the substance which fills the cylinder 
is that which alone becomes important, it is that alone which 
is the vera causa of the efficiency of the engine; and we need to 
look only to the temperatures of the source of heat and of the re- 
frigerator in order to discover the work that should be performed. 

Taking the reversible heat engine already discussed and calling 
it A, let it be supposed that some other engine, which works by 
taking in the quantity of heat h at a fixed temperature t and giving 
out a like quantity of heat h at another lower temperature / is 
more efficient, either by some difference of construction or by 
working with some more effective agent such as ether vapour, for 
-example, instead of air. Call the second engine b, and let it be 
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coupled to A and drive it in the reverse direction, thereby doing 
work upon, instead of deriving work from, the intermediary 
agent 

The engine b takes in a quantity of heat h at each stroke and 
gives up the portion h to the refrigerator, and a would do precisely 
the same if it were allowed to work in the ordinary manner. But 
since b works a in the reverse direction, the heat consumed in a 
stroke of b is restored to the source again by a, and the coupled 
engine is therefore autoipatic Since the source of heat loses 
nothing it is clear that the action would go on for ever, but then 
an anomaly arises, for b being more powerful than a, we can 
suppose b to do some surplus work over and above the work done 
upon A. This excess of work done continually accumulates, and 
how is it to be accounted for? It cannot come from the source of 
heat, since that neither loses nor gains anything, and therefore it 
must either be (i) created out of nothing, or (2) it must be taken 
from the refrigerator. 

61. We reject both alternatives : for the first law of thermo- 
djrnamics denies the creation of heat, and we announce a second 
law to express the absurdity of the second alternative, viz. : — 

SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS. 

Second Law. It is impossible for a self-acting machine un- 
aided by any external agency to convey heat from one body to 
another at a higher temperature. 

the use of high-pressure steam. 

62. We are now in a position to form an adequate idea of the 
advantages to be derived from the use of high-pressure steam, 
working expansively, and with condensation. 

As to high pressure and condensation, we may say that a steam- 
engine is a heat engine. It cannot be worked as a perfect engine, 
and the approach to perfection is aimed at in a somewhat rude 
manner, but the great gain exhibited by theory rests solely upon 
a difference of temperatures, and the wider this difference, the 
greater is the amount of work which can be done. As to expan- 
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sion, that passes without any contest, the whole theory of heat 
engines is based upon expansive working. And here it may be 
instructive to review the progress made by engineers in the use of 
high-pressure steam without reference to the doctrine that heat 
alone is the agent which does the work. 

It has been stated in Art 21 that Homblower invented the 
double :r compound cylinder engine for expansive working, and 
that he intended, as did Watt in his patent of 1 782, to employ steam 
at or near the atmospheric pressure. The economy resulting from 
the expansion of steam at a high-pressure was, however, first in- 
sbted upon by A. Woolf, a Cornish man, who converted Horn- 
blower's double cylinder engine into a form suitable for driving 
machinery (see Chapter VII.), and erected a so-called Woolfs 
engine working with high-pressure steam and condensation at 
Meux's Brewery in 1806. Woolf entertained the most fanciful and 
erroneous ideas as to the power of high-pressure steam when ex- 
panded, but, although quite wrong in his theory, he persevered in 
the construction of his engines, and erected several which worked 
with steam at a pressure of from 40 to 60 pounds above the 
atmospheric pressure. Down to the year 1814 the pressure of 
the steam in Cornish engines never much exceeded that of the 
atmosphere, and at this low initial pressure there was practically 
bat little economy resulting from expansive working, whereby it 
appears that after Watt's immediate connection with the mining 
district ceased, expansion fell rapidly into neglect Then it was 
that R. Trevethick and Woolf both advocated in Cornwall the 
economy of high-pressure steam with expansion, a mode of work- 
ing which was applied by the former in Watt's single cylinder 
engine and by the latter in the double cylinder engine. 

It was indeed proved that, by the new method, it was possible 
to raise the duty of an engine (see Chapter V.) from 20 millions of 
foot pounds for one bushel of coal (94 lbs.), atwhich Watt had left 
it, to 50 or 60 millions of foot pounds. This was an extraordinary 
result, and the only question that arose related to the manner in 
which the principle should be carried out At the present day 
there are often long discussions as to the comparative value of one 
or two cylinders for expansive working, but in Cornwall the 
practice soon settled down into that which has been maintained 
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ever since, viz., the use of a single cylinder engine with steam at a 
pressure of some 30 lbs. above the atmosphere, and cut off at ^th 
or J^th of the stroke. 

Note, — In practice, steam at 30 lbs. pressure means 30 lbs. 
Above the atmosphere, unless the contrary be expressed. In 
theory, it means 30 lbs. actual or absolute pressure, giving an 
•effective pressure of 15 lbs. approximately. 

1. It is now worth while to apply our conclusions as to the effici- 
•ency of a heat engine to the case of expansive working, under Watt 
in tiie first instance, and afterwards under Woolf or Trevethick. 

Watt used steam at atmospheric pressure and condensed at a 
temperature of 100° F. He expanded it (say) four times. 

At that time there was no numerical measure of the conversion 
of heat into work, and the idea of regarding the higher temperature 
of denser steam as entering at all into the question of its economy 
as an agent was not entertained by any engineers. It was enough 
to be satisfied that additional work was obtained from the steam 
before it was thrown away. 

Theoretically, in a heat engine, the working substance should 
•expand from the temperature of the source of heat to that of the 
Tefiigerator, in this case the condenser. That would require, for 
-steam falling from 212° F. to 100° F. an expansion to about fifteen 
times the original volume, which of course was impracticable. 

Taking that expansion as accomplished, we should have 
T = 212 + 460 = 672, and / = 100 + 460 = 560. 

T T 9 T 

/. greatest work possible = jh - — = jh x - . . fi) 

672 6 

2. Taking a Woolf s engine working with steam at 45 lbs. actual 
pressure, i,e, at a temperature of 274° F., and condensing at 100** F., 
as before. The expansion should now go on to about 45 times, 
and if that were possible we should have 

work done = jh H^^H^^ = jh x i nearly ... (2) 

Referring to Chapter V., we find that with ordinary coal j h 
represents a consumption of \ lb. of coal per H.P. per hour ; hence 
the above results are (i) i^ lbs. of coal per H.P. per hour ; and 
(2) i-i*^ lbs. of coal per H.P. per hour. 
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These examples show unmistakably that theory soon leaves 
practice far behind. They are inserted solely with the intention of 
exhibiting the subject from a modem point of view. 

After reviewing the theory of heat engines it must appear to 
be a remarkable thing that the progress in the use of high-pressure 
steam with expansive working and condensation should have gone 
on so slowly. 

In the year 1817 marine engines were worked at a pressure 3 
to 5 lbs. above the atmosphere. In that year an engineer giving 
evidence before a Select Committee on Steamboats took it for 
granted that cylindrical boilers would not be used in steamboats, 
because, as he put it, the most convenient form of the boiler was 
one adapted to the shape of the boat, and the safety depended 
upon the strength of the metal and not upon the form. The 
committee had been appointed in consequence of the explosion 
of a boiler using high-pressure steam on board a vessel at 
Yarmouth ; the boiler was cylindrical, with a flat cast-iron end, 
which gave way. Other engineers who were examined were of 
opinion that the steam-pressure in a boiler should not exceed 6 lbs. 
above the atmosphere, and fiuther, that there was no saving to be 
eflfected by emplo)dng a higher pressure. 

When screw ships were adopted in the navy, one of the first of 
the new series of vessels, the * Arrogant,' was designed to work at 
6 lbs. steam pressure ; but the ship was deep, in the water, and 
the boiler would not blow off under 7 lbs. It appears that 
Mr. Penn soon went to 10 lbs. and then to 14 lbs. But boilers 
for 14 lbs. nominal pressure were capable of supporting 20 lbs., 
and the usual average of pressure came to be about 16 to 17 lbs. 

Within the last 15 years, however, a great change has occiured 
in the construction of marine engines, and it is shown from the 
tabulated results fiimished by Mr. Bramwell in a paper on the pro- 
gress effected in economy of fuel in steam navigation, which is 
particularly referred to in Chapter VII., that the advantage of using 
steam at a high pressure, with an early cut-off, and as perfect con- 
densation as can be obtained, is now thoroughly recognised. Mr. 
Bramwell gives the experience of 19 engines of ocean steamers^ 
with high and low pressure cylinders, working at a steam pressure 
of from 45 to 60 pounds in the boiler with a consumption of coal 
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certainly less than one half that which commonly prevailed in the 
days of single cylinder engines with low-pressure steam and very 
moderate expansion. In like manner the practice with stationary 
engines has improved, so that it is common to hear of engines 
with compound cylinders using steam at 70 to 80 lbs. pressure^ 
and consuming ^ox ^ less coal than was formerly required for ob- 
taining the same amount of work. 

ON AIR ENGINES WORKING WITH A REGENERATOR. 

63. Having investigated the conditions under which an ideal 
heat engine exhibits the greatest efficiency, whereof one is that all 
changes in temperature of the enclosed air shall be caused 
solely by compression or expansion, we may remark that, in the 
present state of knowledge, no method has been proposed whereby 
the conclusions of theory can be successfully carried out, the 
enormous dimensions which the cylinders would assume presenting 
insuperable difficulties. 

But although the practical obstacles which stand in the way 
cannot be overcome, they may be evaded by a method which per- 
mits of a deposition and a taking up of heat within the interior of 
the engine itself, so that none is lost, the result obtained being 
much better than would probably have been anticipated. 

The artifice consists in the use of a so-called regenerator (said 
to have been invented by the Rev. R. Stirling), which is an 
appara.tus employed in various forms, and which was described by 
J. & R. Stirling in the specification of a patent (a.d. 1827, No. 
5,456), for improvements in air engines for working machinery. 

The principle of a regenerator is perhaps most readily exhibited 
by the safety-lamp of Sir H. Davy. It is well known that if a 
piece of wire gauze be brought down upon the flame of a candle 
the flame will be cut off at the part where it touches the gauze. 
The explanation is that the meshes of the metal wire have robbed 
the gases of so much heat as to lower their temperature below the 
point at which ignition is possible. They are not otherwise 
affected, and may be at once rekindled on presenting a flame at the 
upper surface of the gauze. 

In its earliest form the Davy lamp was an ordinary lamp. 
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liaving the flame encased in a cylindrical covered chimney of wire 
:gauze. By multiplication of the layers the effect is heightened, and 
we arrive at a respirator for filtering out heat from a warm current 
-of air, and heating up a current of colder air sent through in the 
opposite direction. 

The principle here set forth has also been applied in the 
construction of furnaces, where a regenerator is composed of a 
number of open fire-bricks, exposing a large surface for the 
-absorption of heat. In such a case the products of combustion 
from the furnace gradually deposit their heat before escaping into 
the chimney, and the end of the regenerator nearest to the furnace 
reaches a very high temperature, while the chimney end remains 
comparatively cool. The direction of the draught is now re- 
versed, and the air for supplying combustion in the furnace is 
drawn through the heated regenerator, while the waste gases are 
led into a second cool regenerator, in order to yield up their heat 
in the manner already described. By alternating the current 
between the two regenerators a great saving of fuel is effected, for 
the furnace is supplied with heated air, and the escaping gases 
deposit a large amount of heat, which is carried back to the fuel 
instead of being wasted. 

The regenerator of a Stirling engine was intended to raise and 
lower very rapidly the temperature of a mass of air, and the 
substance employed for the purpose was the thinnest sheet-iron. 
The area of surface exposed was very large, amounting to as much 
as 3,200 square feet in an air engine of 45 horse power. A 
number of strips of sheet-iron, each 38 inches long and if inches 
broad, and of a thickness of -^ inch, were arranged side by side at 
intervals of -^ inch. The narrow passages between the strips 
formed channels through which the air passed in alternate direc- 
tions. If a regenerator were formed of sheets of wire gauze 
placed parallel to each other and separated by non-conducting 
material, it would be easy to conceive that each plate might 
preserve its proper temperature, but where the air passed through 
continuous metal channels it might be thought difficult to maintain 
one end hot while the other was cold. With one engine making 
about 30 strokes per minute, it did not appear that the loss by 
-conduction was serious, but the specification of a subsequent 
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patent of 1840 (No. 8,652) for an improved air engine described 
the plates as divided into four or more portions, the object being 
' to diminish their eflfect in conducting heat from the hot to the 
cold part of the plate box/ 

64. Two engines have been constructed on Stirling's principle, 
and have worked with considerable success. The first had a 
cylinder 12 inches in diameter, with a 2 feet stroke, making 40 
revolutions per minute, and giving out 21 H.P. The consump- 
tion of coal was 2 J lbs. per H.P. per hour. Subsequently an 
engine of 45 H.P. was set up at the Dundee Foundry, and drove 
all the machinery of the works for a period of three years. The 
cylinder was 16 inches in diameter, with a 4 feet stroke, and 
the number of revolutions was about 28 per minute. The heating 
vessels, however, caused so much difficulty that the method was 
given up. 

DESCRIPTION OF STIRLING'S AIR ENGINE. 

65. Stirling's engine is supplied with compressed air ; that is 
an essential cqpdition, for otherwise the power developed would 
be insufficient to move the working parts. In one example the 
pressure of the air varied from 160 lbs. to 240 lbs. per sq, inch, 
the temperature rising to 650° F. on one side of the regenerator, 
and falling to 160° F. on the other side. 

The appearance of the engine is that of an ordinary steam 
engine, the usual steam cylinder being converted into an air 
cylinder. Two cylindrical air vessels are connected with the 
nvorking cylinder, one at each end thereof, and they perform the 
double office of a slide valve and boiler. They are of considerable 
size, being more than five times as large as the working cylinder ; 
and it is stated that f of each air vessel is occupied by its plunger, 
which is a hollow vessel, also cylindrical, turned so as to fit the 
interior of the air vessel quite closely, but without friction, and 
having a quantity of brickdust or other slow conductor of heat at 
its base. 

The drawing shows a section of the air vessel a b, with its 
plunger k h ; both are formed of cast iron, and the object is to 
obtain a very close fit between the plunger and the cylindrical 

H 
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casing, so aa to prevent as far as possible any leakage of air along 
its cdcs. The bottom of the plunger is lined with brickdust, and 
a pipe leads from the space k b to a bos s r, containing the 
r^enerator. Two-fliirds of this box 
is filled with plates of sheet-iron, and 
the remainder is filled with a number of 
copper pipes J inch internal diameter, 
and Vt inch thick, throng which cold 
water circulates. The pipes are at a 
distance of -^ inch apart, and form a 
refrigerator for removing any heat 
which has not been previously ex- 
tracted by the cold end of the re- 
generator. Any empty space round 
the pipes may be filled with blocks ot 
iron or brass. The plate box ter- 
minates in an open pipe e m leading 
to the working cylinder. A fire is 
kept buming under the bottom of the 
air vessel, which is of increased thick- 
FiG. 34. nesg at the base. There is a compress- 

ing pump for supplying any waste of air by leakage, the usual 
pressure of the enclosed cold air being ten atmospheres. 

When the plunger is raised it sends a quantity of air from the 
top of the air-vessel through the regenerator into the space k b. 
The air in K B is heated not only by passing through the hot end 
of the regenerator, which is at its base, but also by the heat of 
the fire ; its pressure rises, and it expands so as to produce an in- 
creased pressure along the passage R, which is at once felt upon 
one side of the piston in the working cylinder. On the other side 
of this piston is a second similar air-vessel, with its plunger de- 
pressed, whereby heated air has been forced through the re- 
generator into die space correspondii^ to a H, and has been 
cooled to a Iowct temperature and pressure, thereby causing 
the pressure on its side of the piston to fall, and the result is that 
we have air at, say, 240 lbs. pressure on one side of the piston, but 
at 150 lbs. pressure on the other side, and that there is an ample 
: of working power. The peculiarity of the engine is 
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tbat the enclosed mass of compressed air is divided into two 
distinct portions, a and b, which are in some sense separate, 
although an open passage leads always from one to the other. 

The mass of air a fills the au: vessel and passes to and 
fro through the regenerator. It is heated and cooled alternately, 
and the changes in its temperature give rise to the work done. 
The mass of air b is in contact with the piston of the engine ; 
and since b and a open freely to each other, the pressure of the 
mass B rises or falls with the pressure of the mass a. But that is 
ail, for b is a mere carrier of pressure to the piston of the engine, 
and its temperature is comparatively unaffected. 

As to the mechanism of the engine, that is the same as for an 
ordinary steam engine. The only point to be noticed is that the 
plungers of the two air vessels are first worked by hand, in the 
same manner as the valves of a steam engine, and that after the 
engine is fairly started the motion is continued by an eccentric on 
the fly-wheel shaft 

66, It may be useful to give the type of the diagram of energy 
in Stirling's engine, although the subject demands much more 
space than is available in order to examine it thoroughly. Starting 
from the point s, with a mass of air at volume 
o M, and pressure s m, and remembering 
that we are not now dealing with the 
working cylinder — for the primary effect is 
modified by the cushion of air, so that the 
diagram in the cylinder would be some- 
what as if tha,t now to be exhibited were 
drawn on an elastic sheet of indiarubbe 
and pulled out at two opposite comers — ^we Fig. 35. 

proceed as follows : — 

1. The air takes up heat in passing through the regenerator, 
and its pressure rises to p m. 

2. The air expands along the isothermal curve P Q, for the loss 
of heat in doing work is at once repaired. 

5. The air deposits heat in the regenerator, and its pressure falls 
from Q N to R N. 

4. The air is compressed along the isothermal curve r s, for 
the heat given out in compression is at once absorbed. 

H2 
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The shaded area p q r s is the diagram of energy, and we see 
that by the artifice employed the engine works approximately 
according to the figure given above, but only approximately, for 
the heating or cooling does not take place exacdy at a constant 
volume, and does not affect more than a poition of the enclosed 
air, nor do the expansion and compression occiu: exactiy at con- 
stant temperatures. 

It does not appear that a heated air engine with a regenerator 
has ever taken root, but the principle is estabhshed, and accordingly 
the reversible quality of such an engine has been successfiilly 
applied to that which is somewhat misnamed by its advocates, viz., 
the so-called * mechanical production of cold.' 

67. In a reversed Stirling's engine the working cylinder is 
converted into a pump driven by external force, and the cool end 
of each air vessel receives a substance from which heat is to be 
abstracted. Referring to ^%, 35 we find that — 

1. The air is compressed through q p, and its temperature 
rises. 

2. Heat is then abstracted by a refrigerator cooled by a cur- 
rent of cold water, and further by a regenerator, the pressure 
falling to s M. 

3. The air expands through s r doing work, losing temperature, 
and taking up heat from the substance to be cooled. 

4. It is passed through the regenerator, becoming warmed, and 
its pressure rises to Q n. 

This cycle is continued, and at each double stroke of the pump 
a portion of heat is taken from the substances in each air vessel 
which are imdergoing the cooling process, and is deposited in the 
regenerator, and this goes on until such a difference of temperature 
is set up between the hot and cold ends of the absorbing smfaces 
that the heat taken away from the substances is continually 
restored by conduction through the material of the regenerator. 

In a working engine it has been found that this result takes 
place at a temperature of 50° to 60° below the zero on the 
Fahrenheit scale. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE CONVERSION OF MOTION. 



6S. Just as it is necessary to know something of the theory of 
heat in order to understand the philosophy of the steam engine, so 
also it is essential to pass through some training in the elements of 
the conversion of motion in order to comprehend the mechanism of 
the moving parts. We propose in the present chapter to give a brief 
outline of certain fundamental propositions which will be useRil. 

The belief held by the ancients as to the nature of cir- 
cular motion was fanciful in conception, and was obviously unten- 
able. It was said that motion in a circle was simple, in the sense 
that it was a primary movement, and not made up by putting 
together other separate movements. We, on the other hand, hold 
that the only case of simple motion is that of a point describing a 
straight line with a uniform velocity. Whenever a point deviates 
from a rectilinear path it is, or may be, the subject of two in- 
dependent movements in lines at right angles to each other. 

It is upon this idea that the whole learning of analytical geo- 
metry is built up. If we wish to repre- 
sent a curve by means of a relation be- 
tween symbols, called an equation to the 
curvey we begin by drawing two lines, 
xox',yoy'y at right angles to each other, 
and employing them as lines of refer- 
ence. 

For example, let the curve be a 
circle whose centre is the point o. 

Take p, any point in the curve, and ^'^' 3^« 

draw p N perpendicular to o x. Let 0N = :xr, NP = y, OP = a; 




y 
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Then o n* + n p* = o p* ; or ^* + ^ = ^*, 

a relation between x^y^ a which is satisfied by points situated in 
the circular curve a p, and by none other, and which is there- 
fore called the equation to the curve. 

The lines or, y are the co-ordinates of the point p, and the 
axes xox^^yoy 2ji:q the axes of co-ordinates. Also the signs -h 
and — are employed to indicate the position of p in any particular 
quadrant ; thus, if p were situated an)nyhere in the quadrant 
xf of the corresponding values of ;t and y would both be negative. 

It is to be observed that when p starts from a and travels 
round the circle, the point n follows this movement and makes an 
excursion from a to b and back again from b to a (see fig. 38). In 
other words, n makes a complete double oscillation in the line a b, 
while p describes the circumference of the circle. 

In like manner if we draw p m perpendicular to o y, we shall 

find that m makes a complete double oscillation in the line yy, 

while p describes the circumference beginning at a and ending 

there again. And yet there is a marked dissimilarity, as well as a 

resemblance, between the movements of n and m, which should 

now be made clear. 

69. Referring to the drawing, which is sketched firom a model 

intended to exhibit simultaneously the motions of the points m 

and N, the firamework 



v 



X 



being left out, we have 
a pin p passing through 
the grooved bars r s 
and T v, which overlap 
each other, and are con- 
nected by slender rods 
sliding between guides. 
Also X and y are small 
balls or index fingers 
traversing over a gra- 
^^®* 37- duated scale, and indi- 

cating the movements of the respective bars. As the pin p 
travels round a circular groove a p b e formed in a board, it is 
apparent that x will oscillate to and firo with a motion identical 
with that of n, and that 7 reproduces the movement of m. 
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Also everything depends on properly timing the rectilinear 
movements. In order to describe a circle, x starts from rest when 
y is at the middle of its swing. This is the essential condition ; 
and it is worth notice that if the board with a circular groove be 
replaced by another having a straight line groove inclined at 45* 
to o x^ the two balls will start together from rest, and after preserv- 
ing identical movements throughout will come to rest at the same 
instant, the difference between the times of starting giving a circle 
in one case and a straight line in the other. 



ANALYSIS OF CIRCULAR MOTION. 

70. To express analytically the relation between the move- 
ments of the points n and p we proceed as follows :— 

Let an=^, np=7, op = ^, pon = 0, 
then an = oa -on = « — «cos0, 

or ^ = ^ (i — cos 0) . . . (i) 
whence the position of n is known from 
that of p. Bf 

In comparing the velocities of the same 
points it is usual to refer to the calculus 
and differentiate, when we have : — 



dx . „ did 

— ^ a sm 6 X — , 
dt dt' 




Fig. 38. 



d X 



and remembering that velocity of n = -— , and velocity of 



de 



p := a y-, it is apparent that 
d t 



veL of N 
vel. of p 



= sin ... (2) 



Equations (i) and (2) contain the whole theory of the subject, 
the first defining the law according to which the point n travels 
along A B, and the second indicating the velocity with which it 
moves at any instant. That velocity being variable, its value 
may be most readily assigned by a process in the differential 
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calculus, but it may also be deduced by geometrical reasoning, and 
the student would probably be able to solve the problem for him- 
self, now that the answer has been given. 

THE MOTION OF AN INDICATOR PENCIL. 

71. The model serves extremely well to exhibit the combina- 
tion of movements which occur in tracing an indicator diagram. 

For this purpose replace the board with a circular groove by 
another having an indicator diagram traced upon it. As the pin 

p travels round the outline 
"1 of the diagram it is ap- 

I parent that the index y 

will rise or fall with the 
fluctuations of the steam 
pressure, while the ball x 
% moves to and fro hori- 
zontally with a motion de- 
rived from that of the piston 
of the engine, though on a 
diminished scale. Watt's 
first idea was to observe 



i 



A 



Fig. 39. 



only the motion of y, but the invention was completed by com- 
bining therewith the reciprocation derived from the piston. The 
model presents an image of this combination of motions in a 
manner which renders it perfectly intelligible. 

THE SUN AND PLANET WHEELS. 

72. The sun and planet wheels, as used in the early rotative 
steam engines, were invented by Watt, and were employed for 
converting the reciprocating motion of the working beam of an 
engine into the circular motion of the fly-wheel. They involve a 
distinct principle in mechanism, which is applied in the construc- 
tion of some governors of steam engines. 

In a note upon this invention Watt says : — * Having made my 
reciprocating engines very regular in their movements, I con- 
sidered how to produce rotative motions from them in the best 
manner ; and, amidst various schemes which were subjected to- 
trial or \^hich passed through my mind, none appeared so likely 
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to answer the purpose as the application of the crank in the 
manner of the common turning lathe.' He goes on to say : — * I 
proceeded to make a model of my method, which answered my 
expectations ; but having neglected to take out a patent, the in- 
vention was communicated by a workman employed to make the 
model to some of the people about Mr. Wasbrough's engine, and 
a patent was taken out by them for the application of the crank 
to steam engines. In these circumstances I thought it better to 
endeavour to accomplish the same end by other means. Accord- 
ingly, in 1 781 I invented and took out a patent for several 
methods of producing rotative motions from reciprocating ones, 
amongst which was the method of sun and planet wheels.' 

It appears that in 1780 a patent (No. 1,263) was granted to 
J. Pickard, of Birmingham, for a * new invented method of apply- 
ing steam engines to the turning of wheels.' In the specification 
it is stated that a lever, commonly called a crank, is fixed to the 
shaft or arbor of a great wheel, the pin of the crank being inserted 
into one end of a spear or carrier, the other end of which spear is 
connected by a moving joint with the regulating or great work- 
ing beam, and in some cases to the piston, of the fire engine 
cylinder. This is precisely the mode of connection now ordinarily 
adopted. 

The drawing shows Watt's invention as specified in a patent 
of 1 781 (No. 1,306). CB is the working beam, and ab is the 
spear or connecting rod ; e is a wheel fixed upon the end of the 
shaft or axis f, which receives the rotatory motion which is com- 
municated to it by a second wheel, firmly fixed to a b in such a 
manner that it cannot rotate. Behind e b there is a heavy wheel, 
G G, having a groove or circular channel around its circumference, 
into which a pin at the back of a enters. The wheels a and e 
are thus kept in gear, and some such precaution is indispensable, 
but instead of the wheel with the groove and pin there may be a 
link connecting a and f. The construction having been described, 
the specification states that in the working of the engine the 
connecting rod pulls the wheel a up and down; and since its 
teeth are locked in the wheel e and it cannot turn upon its own 
axis, it cannot rise or fall without causing e to turn upon the axis^ 
F. When the two wheels a and e have equal numbers of teeth the 
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wheel E makes two revolutions on its axis for each stroke of the 
engine. 

In proving this result we shall assume that an imaginary arm 
connects the centres of the wheels a and k 

Let E make x revolutions in one double stroke of the piston; then 
the arm makes one revolution in the same time, and the wheel a 
remains practically at rest. Therefore e makes x— i revolutions 
relatively to the arm, while a makes o— r relatively to the same 




arm ; also e and A are two equal wheels in gear, and consequently 
their relative rotations are equal in amount and opposite in sign. 
It follows that 



That is. the wheel e makes two revolutions while the wheel a is 
earned once round it 
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After explaining the contrivance Watt makes one most impor- 
tant observation : — * And in order that the motion may be more 
regular I fix to or upon the shaft or axis f, or to or upon some 
other wheel or shaft to which it gives motion, a heavy wheel or 
flyer^ to receive or continue the motion communicated to it by 
the primary movement' And ftirther, that in the cases to which 
this method may be applied, * a flyer or heavy rotative motion 
should be applied in order to equalise the motion.* 

The heavy wheel or flyer is the fly -wheel which gives smooth- 
ness and regularity to the motion of the shafting employed for 
driving the machinery of mills. 

THE CRANK AND CONNECTING ROD. 

73. We pass on to analyse the conversion of circular into 
reciprocating motion by means of a crank and connecting rod. 

A crank being a lever or bar movable about a centre at one 
end, the connecting rod may be a bar attached to a sliding piece 
moving between guides, as in an ordinary direct acting engine. 




Fig. 41. 

Let c p represent an arm or crank centred at c, and attached 
by means of the connecting rod p q with a point q constrained to 
move in the straight line c d. 

Draw PN X''tocQ,and letcp = ^?, pq =^,pc a= 0, pq a = ^. 

Then cq = cn + nq 

«= a cos + ^ cos 0. 

sin ^ 



•n . sm a • . a • ^ 
But 1—^ = 7 .•. sm 6 = ^ sm 6, 
sm o ^ h 

^5 

I — 7-j. sin* 0, 
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/. CQ = « cos + ^b'^ — a^ sin* 0, 
which gives the relative positions of q and p at any instant. 

Cor. I. Let = o /. c d = « + ^, 
^ TT .*. c E = —a + hj 

whence de^cd — CE = 2^. 

The length d e is called the throw of the crank. 

Cor. 2. If we refer the motion of q to the point d we have 

DQ = CD — CQ = a + ^ — df cos — ^ cos ^, 
or D Q = a (l — COS 0) + ^ (l — COS 0). 

This result might have been predicted beforehand, for it is 
evident that the circular motion of p round the fixed point c carries 
Q through a space a {i — cos 0), and that in the same time p is 
describing a circular path round the moving point q, whereby, 
after completing the arc b ^, it superadds the space ^ (i — cos 9). 
In other words, the circular motion of p round c gives rise to the 
ordinary reciprocating motion represented \yj a(\ — cos 0), while, 
at the same time, the swinging of p q through an angle ^ superadds 
an inequality represented by ^ (i — cos 0). 

Cor. 3. As b becomes more nearly equal to a the inequality 
will rise in importance, and the particular case where b is equal to 
a should be noticed. In that case ^ = 0.', dq=2«(i — cos 0). 

Let =— .'. cos = 0, and d q = 2 ^j. 
2 

The conclusion is that the inequality becomes so great that 
the motion fails. The point Q would move up to c when the 
crank had revolved through 90°, and cp and pq would then 
rotate round c as one piece, the movement of Q along d c having 
come to an end. 

Cor. 4. The relative velocities of p and q should be in- 
vestigated, because a comparison of their values at any instant will 
afford a comparison also of the pressures doing work at these 
respective points. 

Let D Q = ^, then x ^=^ a ■\- b -- a cos — ^ cos ^, 

d X • tk d d . J ' .do 

.-. —- = ^ sm - + ^ sm ^ -^^ . 

df dt dt 
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Tj . sin a 
sin d 



^\ ^ cos ^ -T7 = ^ COS 0, 



or 



dQ 
dt 

. ^^ / ., c;« fl _L /T c;« A cos 6 \ dd 
/// L cos0j^/ 

_ g sin (a + 0) ^ 
"" cos * ///' 
vel. of Q _, sin (0 + 0) , 
vel. of p cos 

watt's parallel motion. 

74. Hitherto we have described the piston and pump rods of 
an engine as being suspended by chains from the great working 
beam, a state of things which might have been tolerable in a 
single acting engine, but which was an absolute bar to the appli- 
cation of this type of engine for driving machinery. The idea of 
the necessity of a beam as part of a steam engine having ap- 
parently been adopted by the first makers of engines, it was, 
as Mr. Bramwell has pointed out, extremely difficult to per- 
suade them to get rid of this particular construction and to set 
to work on any other method. 

And indeed one of Watt's first inventions in mechanism, and 
probably that which he regarded with more satisfaction than any 
other, was a combination of linkwork for enabling the piston to 
act * both by pushing and by drawing,' as he expressed it, on the 
working beam or great lever of an engine. The contrivance is 
described in the specification of a patent of 1784 (No. 1,432) to J. 
Watt, for * improvements in steam engines.' The patentee states : — 
■* My second new improvement on the steam engines consists in 
methods of directing the piston rods, the pump rods, and other parts 
of these engines, so as to move in perpendicular or other straight 
or right lines without using the great chains and arches commonly 
fixed to the working beams of the engines for that purpose, and so 
as to enable the engine to act on the working beams or great 
levers, both by pushing and by drawing, or both, in the ascent and 
descent of their pistons. I execute this on three principles. . . . 
The third principle, upon which I derive a perpendicular or 
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right-lined motion from a circular or angular motion, consists in 
forming certain combinations of levers moving upon centres, 
wherein the deviation from straight lines of the moving end of 
some of these levers is compensated by similar deviations, but in 
opposite directions, of one end of other levers.' 

The annexed sketch is taken from the original drawmg de- 
posited in the Patent Office. 

A B is the working beam of the engine, the piston rod or air- 
pump rod being jointed at p to the rod b d, one end of which is 
attadied to an iron bar, c d, centred on a fixed support at c. 




Fig. 42. 

As the beam oscillates the point b describes a circular arc on 
the centre a, and the point d describes a like arc on the centre c, 
* and the convexities of these arcs, lying in opposite directions, 
compensate for each other's variation from a straight line, so that 
the point p, at the top of the piston rod, which lies between these 
convexities, ascends or descends in a perpendicular or straight line.' 
This is Watt's account of the invention, and for frill details we 
refer the student to practical treatises. At present it may suffice 
to discuss one or two geometrical propositions which place it 
in a clearer light. 

75. In order to simplify matters we will examine the case 
where a b = c d. 

Taking a and c as the centres of motion, and b d the con- 
necting link, we observe that b describes a circular arc with its 
convexity turned to the right, and in like manner d describes 
an identical circular arc with its convexity turned to the left. 
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Some point in b d will describe a straight line, and our object is to 
find its position. Now b d manifestly begins to shift in the direction 
of its length, and hence the required line will coincide with the normal 
position of b d. It is also evident that the point p, which most 
nearly describes a straight line, must bisect b d ; for the end b is 
describing a circle round a, and the end d is describing a circle 
round c, and it is only at the centre of b d that the tendency to 
describe a curve with a convexity approaching that of the path of 
B is or can be neutralised by the tendency to describe another 
curve with an equal convexity in the opposite direction, due to its 
connection with the arm c d. 




Fig. 43. Fig. 44. 

The defect of the contrivance is, that when the motion is 
pushed to an extreme degree, so that the connecting link tends to 
come into a line with either arm, the point p deviates sensibly into 
a curved path. By carrying b d round as far as it will go we obtain 
the figure in the sketch, which is made up of two intersecting 
straight lines (or lines not sensibly deviating therefirom) running 
into curved loops. 

In truth, this is not exact straight line motion at all, and the 
path of p, even where it is apparently most accurate, only ap- 
proximates to ideal excellence. But it is sufficiently near the 
truth for all practical purposes, and there appears no indication of 
any better or simpler combination for producing the same result 
An exact straight line motion has, indeed, been discovered, and 
will be discussed presently, but it requires seven bars instead of 
three only for producing the motion in its most simple and 
elementary form. 
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In practice the beam of an engine seldom swings through an 
angle of more than 20° on each side of the horizontal line, and 
within that limit the deviation of the so-called parallel point p 
from a true rectilinear path is quite inconsiderable, as may readily 
be shown by analysis or verified by construction. Before entering 

upon a technical demonstration it 
may be useful to refer the student to 
fig. 45, which is intended to confirm 
the correctness of the previous reason- 
ing, by showing the manner in which 
the first regular looped diagram is 
distorted and affected by placing the 
pencil at the point p imduly near to 
the extremity d. The influence of 
the curvature which attaches to the 
path of D is now quite apparent, and a like distortion in the op- 
posite direction would occur if the describing point were carried 
towards b. 

76. In like manner, if ab and CD are imequal, ab being 
greater than c d, the path of the point p will, if in the centre of 
B D, be unduly affected by the increased convexity due to its con- 
nection with the shorter arm ; and in order to escape from this 
effect it will be necessary to move p away from d, and to bring it 
nearer to a b. 

It is pretty clear, since we are dealing with circular arcs, that 
the point p must now approach b in a proportion identical with 
that given by comparing a b with c d, or that we should have 

^p CD . c. £. 

-5. = — as m fig. 46. 
dfp ab 

It is easy to construct models and to verify the principle of 
Watt's parallel motion, when it will be found that the point p must 
be kept away from the shorter arm. 

The analytical proof is the following : — 

Refer now to fig. 46, and suppose the rods to be moved 
^om the position abdc into another position, a ^//c. Draw 
b m^ dn perpendicular to a b, c d, respectively, and let p-be the 
point in B D which most nearly describes a straight line. 
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Let AB=r, ^p = ^, BA^ = d. 

CD = J", P// = _y, DC//= 0. 

We shall suppose in what follows that the motion of a b and c d 
is restricted within narrow limits, and shall deal approximately with 
our equations by substituting for the sine of an angle the corre- 
sponding value of its circular measure : — 



Then 
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Fig. 46. 



But the link itself begins to move in the direction of its length, 
whereby, as a first approximation, its angular motion may be dis- 
regarded, in which case dm^=dn, or rd^=s<l> nearly. 



X 



..2 



y s r^ r 

bv CD 
or— = — 

Vd AB 

that is, the point p divides b d into two parts, which are inversely 
as the lengths of the nearest radius rods. 

Cor. I. If A B and c d are so placed that their centres both lie 
on the same side of b, it will be found that p lies in b d produced, 
but we shall still have bp:dp::cd:ab. 

Cor. 2. If it be desired to calculate the amount of deviation of 
the path of p from the normal direction of db we shall con- 
fine tiie investigation to the case where a b = c d. 

Let d B move into the position bd hy shifting vertically and 
rotating through an angle a. 

Then deviation of p = — 



= - (cos Q — cos 0) . . . (i) 
2 
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Also let B D = /, then I '\- mb'=^l cos a-\- dn 

or / + r sin 6 = / cos a + r sin ^ 

A r sin = r sin ^ + / (i — cos a) . . . (2) 

Again, /a = b ^ + d « very nearly 

= r (i — cos d) + r (i — cos 0) 
= 2 r (i — cos Q) nearly. 

.*. a == —- (i — cos 0). 

By substituting this value of a in equation (2) we can deduce ^ 
with considerable accuracy, and calculate the required deviation 
of p. 

Ex. — Let 6 = -, and assume r = ^ = 50 in., / = 30 in. 

.% a = y* ('0603074) = '2010247. 
Or a represents an angle of 11° 31'. 

/. sin ^ = sin 20 + f (i — cos 11° 31') 
= -3420201 + f (-0201333) 
= -3541001. 
/. represents an angle of 20® 44' nearly. 

Hence deviation of p = ^ (cos 20 — cos 20® 44') 

= 25 (-0044544) 
= 1^ inch approximately. 

It may be shown that this amount of deviation is again capable 
of reduction, if we cause the centres of motion, a and c, to ap- 
proach each other by shifting them horizontally through small 
spaces, the angles a b d and c d b being thus rendered each a 
little less than a right angle. This is a well-known artifice. 

SCOTT RUSSELL'S STRAIGHT LINE MOTION. 

77. Another straight line motion has been suggested by 
Mr. Scott Russell as applicable in the conversion of reciprocating 
into circular motion in the case of steam engines. We propose to 
discuss it, not on account of its utility, for there would probably 
be some difficulty in finding an example in a working engine, but 
because it forms a step in the progressive stages which carry us to- 
the complete solution of the problem of drawing a straight line. 
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Some very useful combinations in mechanism may be derived 
from propositions in Euclid by simply arranging a diagram model 
with movable joints. 

For example, the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. 
Taking this proposition, let bad be a right angle, bd a rod 
forming the diameter of a circle 
BAD whose centre is c, and jointed 
to A by a link a c 

If the end b be constrained to 
move in the horizontal line a e the 
point D will traverse the vertical 
line AF, in virtue of the property 
that the angle in a semicircle is a 
right angle. 

In this way a straight line motion 
is obtained, but it is not exact, being 
simply a copy of the truth of the line ^'®' 47- 

A E. In practice a e would be the surface of a so-called ' true 
plane,' upon which b would slide, and the truth of tiie line f d 
would be the same and no greater than that of the approximate 
plane. Mr. Scott Russell's idea was to connect the end of the 
piston rod with the point d, and to adapt this construction to any 
given engine. 

78. The previous proposition has commended itself also to 
an inventor, J. Booth, who took out a patent in 1843 (No. 9,824) 
for a 'means of converting rectilinear into rotatory motion or the 
converse.' 

Since the point a is fixed and a c remains constant, it follows 
that the centre, c, of the given circle will itself describe another 
equal circle round the point a. Whence, if f h, e k be two rect- 
angular grooves, divided at a, and the ends of the bar b d be pro- 
vided with pins running in the grooves, the rotation of c a will 
cause D to slide up and down in f h, while b slides to and fro 
along E K. 

In like manner if the end of a piston rod moving in a vertical 
cylinder be connected with d, and there be a flywheel to carry 
the crank c a over the dead points, we should have a combination 
capable of application to a steam engine. 

I 2 
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Recurring now to Art. 73, Cor. 3, we can extricate the move- 
ment from the failure there pointed out, and shall obtain the 
singular result that the throw of the crank becomes doubled. 

As before, let the point b move to and fro in the line e k, and 
instead of working with a crank a c and a connecting rod c b 
produce the connecting rod b c to the point d, making c d = c b. 
Then attach a pin at the end d and supply two vertical grooves in 
'the line h f, leaving a break about the centre, a. 

If now we rotate the crank c a roimd the centre of motion a, 
it will be found that b oscillates through a space equal to 2 b d, and 
that the throw of the crank is 4 a c. There is a model showing 
this result in the collection of apparatus belonging to the School 
of Mines. 



GRASSHOPPER ENGINES. 

79. A modified form of Mr. Scott Russell's arrangement was 
carried out many years ago in the marine engines of a vessel 
named the ' Gorgon,' and may be met with in an analogous shape 
in small engines, which are convenient in the workshop, and are 
known as ^grasshopper engines.' The device has been to replace 
the slide on which b moves by a lever centred at some distance 
below it, whereby b describes the small arc of a circle which is 
approximately a straight line. 

Here the point f is attached to the end of the piston rod, also 




00 



Fig. 48. 



A and o are fixed centres of motion, and b is connected with o by 
the arm o b. We will take the case when c f and c b are unequal 
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Draw c R J,' A B and c v J,*" f l, which latter line is the direc- 
tion of the piston rod. 

Let AC = d5, CB = ^, CAB = 0, 
CF = ^, CBA=0. 

Then a r = ^ cos d=za fi ) nearly, 

c V = ^ cos = ^ ( I — ^ j „ 
...AL = a-*-£«Vt*!' 

2 2 

But A L = a — ^, since f describes the line l f, /.-^ = -^ 

2 2 

Also f = ?!l^ = I nearly, 

.% a X a:^ = ^ a^, or ^ = fl5 ^, 

which determines the position of the point b, when the motion is 
correctly performed. 

In a grasshopper engine b f is the working beam, and b o is a 
vibrating pillar at one end ; the piston rod is attached at f, and 
the connecting rod is jointed at a point intermediate between c and 
b. The great advantage, besides compactness of form, is that the 
power and the resistance act on the same side of the fulcrum of the 
working beam, and that the friction thereon is correspondingly 
reduced. It is an objection to an ordinary beam engine that the 
power and the resistance act on opposite sides of the fulcrum, 
whereby the resultant pressure influencing friction is the siun of 
these forces, instead of being only their difference ; or, to state the 
matter diflferently, in one case the beam is a lever of the second 
order in the other case it is a lever of the first order. 

PEAUCELLIER'S EXACT STRAIGHT LINE MOTION. 

80. The important discovery of the method of drawing a 
straight line by a combination of bars jointed together, and some 
of which are movable upon fixed centres, was first made public 
in the year 1864 by M. Peaucellier, an officer of Engineers in the 
French army. 
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The combination consists of seven bars, as in fig. 49, whereof 
c R = c s, c being a fixed centre of motion ; e d = ^ d c, the point 




Fig. 49. 

E being a fixed centre of motion ; and fr = rd = ds = sf, the 
whole of the respective bars being so jointed at their ends as to 
permit perfect fireedom of motion in the plane of the paper. 

If tiie system be moved within the limits possible by its con- 
struction the diamond-shaped figure f r d s will open out or 
close up, the points r and s will describe circles about c, and the 
point D will describe a circle, which, if completed, would pass 
through the point c, but f will describe an exact straight line. 

To prove this we refer to fig. 50, where the bars have bieen 
moved upwards, one half of the combination being left out for 
greater simplicity in the diagram. 




Fig. 50. 
Join c P and produce it to q, and draw r n J.*" p Q. 

Let CR = ^, PR = ^, PN = NQ = ^, NR = J^. 

Then^=y + (^ + cp)> 

•*. ^— ^^ = c p^ + 2^ X c P 

= c p (c p + 2^) 

=. C P X C Q. 
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When the rods are in the normal position, as shown in fig. 49, 
let Q be at the point f. Join f q and p d. 
Then by parity of reasoning we have 

CD X CF=^ — ^*=:CPX CQ. 

.% c D : c p : : c Q : c F. 

Hence in the triangles c Q f, c d p there is one angle common 
to each, viz., the angle Q c f, and the sides about this common angle 
are proportional ; therefore the triangles are equiangular and the 
angle c p d = angle q f c (Euclid, book vi. prop. 6). 

But c p D is the angle in a semicircle, and is therefore a right 
angle ; hence q f is J.*" c f, and Q lies always in a straight line 
through. F, which is at right angles to c f. 

Hence the point q moves in a straight line. 

81. It is universally admitted among scientific men that this is 
a discovery of the highest value as a contribution to the science 
of geometry, and the student will do well to examine it carefiilly in 
detail. For this purpose he should take the combination when 
unfettered by the bar d e, and should establish by trial the relation 
between the sides, viz. : — 

CD X C F = C R^ — R D*. 

It is usual to call the figure f r d s a cellj the points d and f 
being the poles of the cell, and the arm e d being introduced 
simply to control the motion. 

Thus, if the pole d describes a circle of any given radius round 
some point in the direction of d c, the pole f must of necessity 
describe another circle whose centare lies also in the same line — it 
may be that these fragments of circles have their convexities in the 
same or in opposite directions. All that is a matter for trial or 
study. And again, the relative sizes of the circles will vary, so 
that it becomes possible to draw an arc of a circle of almost any 
required radius. 

The case in the text is where these two circular arcs, 
which always co-exist when e d is centred at some point 
E in D c, or that line produced, are so related that the radius of 
one of them becomes infinite. 
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DUPLICATE STRAIGHT LINE MOTIONS. 

82. In the application of Watt's parallel motion to the steam 
engine it became necessary to provide for two parallel points, as 
they were called, one for the attachment of the piston rod to the 
beaim, and the other at the end of the air-pump rod. 

Watt solved this problem in an admirable manner by in- 
corporating into his combination a jointed parallelogram, which 
gave a means of obtaining two, three, or any number of points 
severally describing straight lines. 

In order to understand the contrivance we require in the first 
instance to know when two curves are similar, and in a treatise 
on Newton's ' Principia ' the test of similarity is stated as follows : — 
' Two curves are similar when there can be drawn in them two 
distances from two points similarly situated, such that if any two 
other distances be drawn equally inclined to the former the four 
are proportional' 

We come now to another example of the value of a movable 
geometrical figure. 

Let B D F E be a jointed parallelogram with any given sides. 
Produce ef, eb to convenient lengths and take a as a fixed 

centre of motion. Draw any line 
A p Q, through A, as shown, meeting 
E F in Q and B d in p. It wiQ be 
found that p and Q describe similar 
curves. This is evident, for 
ap:aq = ab:ae, 
and if b and e originally occupied 
the positions h and k we have also 
^^ ^, ab:ae=ah:ak. 

and AP, AQ both make the same 
angle with a k, whence p and Q always fulfil Newton's condition 
of similarity. 

Cor. If p describes a straight line Q must do the same. 
Note, The jointed parallelogram appears also as a very useful 
drawing instrument, called a pantograph^ and employed for pro- 
ducing enlarged or reduced copies of plans or drawings. For this 
purpose a centre is fixed at a, and pencils are inserted at p and Q 
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To recur to the parallel motion of a beam engine. It is a 
common construction' to make the arms a b, c d equal to each 
other, A being the centre of the working beam, and c being 
a fixed point for the attachment of the 
rod c D. In such a case the end of the 
air-pump rod is jointed to the middle of 
B D, and the parallelogram d f is added 
by taking b f = a b, the end of the piston 
rod being jointed at the angle e. 

If c D be not equal to a b, it will be 
necessary to find b f by calculation, in 
order that the second parallel point may 
lie at the vertex, e. 

Thus, let A b = r, c D = ^, b f = a:. 




Fig. 52. 



Then- 



• • X —^ 



DP 
PB 



— by property of the parallel motion ; 



Hence the complete arrangement consists of two distinct 
portions incorporated together in the manner pointed out 

The same construction is directly applicable to Peaucellier's 
straight line motion. 

Taking the ordinary combination, produce the lines c R, c s to 
the points h, l, making c h s= c l, and add two bars, h T, l t, of 




Fig. 53. 



such length that they are respectively parallel to R p and s p. This 
parallelism must necessarily continue throughout the motion, and 
it follows that if p q were drawn parallel to h r we should have 
an actual pantograph connecting p and T, just as Watt made it 
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Hence p and t must describe similar paths, which in this case are 
straight lines. 

For a compound cylinder beam engine, that is, an engine 
having two steam cylinders placed side by side imder the same 
working beam, it is necessary to provide that three points shall 
respectively describe straight lines. The arrangement for effecting 
this object will be imderstood from Fig. 54. 

The line a f represents one-half of the working beam, the 
centre of motion being at a. There is also the primary combina- 
tion of two equal arms a b, c d, with the connecting link b d, and 
the guiding parallel point is at r, the middle point of b d. 




Fig. 54. 

The parallelogram f b d p is the added portion, constituting the 
pantograph ; and the lengths of the respective lines being so chosen 
that a r, when produced, meets f p at the angular point p, it fol- 
lows that p also describes a straight line. Also if any interme- 
diate jointed bar, such as h l, be interposed between b and f, 
so as to be parallel to b d or f p, it is apparent that the point q, 
where h l is intersected by a r, will fall under the same geo- 
metrical conditions as the point p, and will describe a straight line 
similar to the path of r. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INDICATOR, AND DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

83. In every branch of science our knowledge increases as 
the power of measurement becomes improved ; and we have now 
to discuss, in the first instance, the measuring instrument pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the steam engine, viz., the indicator invented 
by Watt The student must thoroughly understand the reading of 
an indicator diagram before he can appreciate the reasons for the 
various methods of construction adopted with reference to some 
of the working parts of an engine. 

We begin with a few observations as to the mode of estimating 
work which is adopted in this country. 

THE HORSE-POWER AND DUTY OF A STEAM-ENGINE, 

84. Work is done by a force when some resistance is over- 
come, whereby the point of application of the force is continually 
moved, notwithstanding the resistance. 

The most simple case is where the force is constant and the 
direction of motion is in the line of direction of the force. The 
work done will thus be expressed* by the product of the force, or 
resistance, into the space described. 

Definition, — ^The unit of work is the work done in lifting one 
pound through a height of one foot, and is called z. foot-pound. 

The number of imits of work performed in a given time, say 
one minute, is a measure of the efficiency of the agent employed. 

Watt estimated the work of a horse for one minute at 33,000 
foot-pounds, and this estimate is adopted by universal consent, 
though it is too large. For estimating the work performed by a 
steam-engine the standard of measurement is technically termed a 
horse-power^ and is 33,000 foot-pounds. An engine which raises 
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33,000 pounds throu^ one foot in one minute is said to exert 
one horse-power. 

When an engine is at workfor a length of time it has been 
customary to estimate its performance by a still larger standard. 
Thus the term duty is appUed to indicate the nimiber of millions 
of pounds raised through a height of one foot by the burning of 
one bushel of coaL 

In Cornwall a bushel of coal weighs 94 lbs., whereas in New- 
castle it weighs 84 lbs. Hence, for the sake of uniformity, the 
measure has been altered by substituting ' one hundred and twelve 
pounds ' for ^ one bushel ' of coaL 

But this measure, though suitable for estimating the work 
done by pumping engines, is not convenient for other purposes, 
and it has become the practice to estimate the performance of an 
engine by ascertaining the number of pounds of coal burnt per 
hour for each horse-power at which the engine is working. Hiis 
gives a useful measure in small niunbers, easily remembered. 

It has been a common performance with steam engines to 
bum 4 lbs. of coal per horse-power per hour ; and in order to form 
an idea of the numbers which would probably be met with, we 
deduce the duty of such an engine as follows : — 

Ex. — Let the duty be estimated by the burning of 112 lbs. of 
coaL Then 4 lbs. does the work represented by 60 x 33,000, 
or 1,980,000 foot-pounds per hour. Therefore 112 lbs. does 
the work represented by 1,980,000 x 28 foot-pounds, 
or duty of engine = 28 x 1,980,000 ft-lbs. 

= 55>44o>ooo ft-lbs. 

This being so, it follows that the duty of an engine which 
bums I lb. of coal per H.P. per hour is four times as great, or is 
represented by about 222 millions of foot-pounds. 

85. The progress made in the economy of fuel by successive 
improvements in the steam engine may be readily traced by com- 
parison of the number of pounds of coal burnt per H.P. per hour. 
Thus, in Smeaton's early engines on Newcomen's principle the 
consumption was 2976 lbs. of coal per H.P. per hour. In his later 
engines it was improved to 17*6 lbs. 

The reported duty of Comish pumping engines has shown a 
consumption of 10*87 lbs. in the year 18 11, 1*73 lbs. in 1842, and 
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of 2*90 lbs. in 1872. It is said that Watt began with 8*3 lbs. and 
went on to 27 lbs. 

As already stated, before the year 1863 the average consump- 
tion of coal in the best marine engines was 4 J lbs. per H.P. per 
hour. In the year 1872 it appeared, from a comparison of nine- 
teen bcean steamers, that the consumption had been reduced to an 
average of 2*1 1 lbs., being a saving of 50 per cent 

Here we may notice the theoretical capability which engineers 
sometimes attribute to fuel Thus, in commenting on the pre- 
vailing waste of coal, Mr. Siemens (1872) has remarked: — 

* One poimd of ordinary coal develops in its combustion 
12,000° (Fahr.) units of heat, which, in their tmn, represent 
12,000 X 772 ft. -lbs. of work (9,264,000 ft. -lbs.), and these repre- 
sent a consumption of barely ^ lb. of coal per indicated horse- 
power per hour ; whereas few engines produce an indicated horse- 
power with less than ten times that expenditure, or say 2^ lbs. of 
coaL' 

The estimate of ^ lb. of coal per H.P. per hour may be arrived 

at as follows : — Since ^ — — = 2807, it appears that the per- 

33,000 . 

formance would be to that of an engine burning i lb. of coal per 

H.P. per hour as 2807 : 60, which is somewhat greater than 4 to i. 

We have seen in the third chapter the true meaning which is 
to be attached to such observations. A poimd of coal can only 
do work by the operation of a heat engine, its function being to 
store up heat in a gas which does work by expanding between 
two given temperatures. 

Let the pound of coal supply without any loss steam at 300 lbs. 
pressure to a perfect engine where the condenser is at a tempera- 
ture of ioo°F. The temperature of the steam will be 417° F. 

Thus, work done = ^77-S^o j^^^jj^^±j^^ 
' 877 877 II 

Now, JH represents ?_^_Z H,P. for i lb. of coal. .^ jh re- 

00 J I 

presents 17 H.P. for i lb. of coaL Also 2 J lbs. of coal for i H.P. 
is the same as i lb. of coal for - H.P. Hence the comparison 
lies between 1 lb. of coal for 17 H.P., and i lb. of coal for '4 H.P,, 
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which nmnbeis are as 17:4, being a little more than 4 to i, in- 
stead of 10 to 1. 

In trath, we begin by throwing away 1- of the whole heat, 

which passes into the condenser and is lost ; and indeed we are 
constrauied to work between temperatures which lie within mode- 
rate limits of difference, for which reason it becomes hopeless 
to refer to the whole heat as a standard. 



IHPKOVXMENTS IN THE INDICATOR. 

86. The indicator, as originally constructed, was not in a form 
convenient for use, and it has been modified and improved by 




Fig. 55- 
various makers. The first obvious change has been to replace 
the flat-board by a cylinder enclosing a spring. The cylinder is 
caused to reciprocate through one turn by the pull of a string 
attached to soiJie piece whose motion is identical with that of the 
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piston, and it returns with a corresponding movement, whereby 
a diagram is traced upon a sheet of paper wrapped round the 
cylinder, just as in the former case. 

Another improvement consists in reducing the motion of the 
piston, and magnifying that of the pencil It is manifest that 
when steam at a high pressure is suddenly admitted into the 
cylinder of the instrument the pencil will rise with a jerk, and will 
oscillate with a tremulous motion during the time that it ought 
to be descending smoothly according to the curve of expansion. 
The result will be a wavy line instead of a regular curve, being the 
very defect which Watt said was sure to occur when the steam 
pressure was read by a mercurial gauge. The jumping up and down 
of the pencil has proved a source of great annoyance in practice, 
so that thoroughly good diagrams could scarcely be obtained from 
fast-going engines. However, Mr. Richards has overcome the 
difficulty by diminishing the piston-stroke and multiplying the 
travel of the indicator pencil, so as to bring it up to the original 
standard. He supplies a stronger and shorter spring than that 
used in an ordinary instrument, and the vibrations become incon- 
siderable. The drawing shows the improvement, and furnishes 
an illustration of a useful adaptation of Watf s parallel motion : — 




Fig. 56. 

Two equal bars a b and c d are connected by a link d b carry- 
hig a pencil p at its middlepoint p. The piston rod e r is attached 
by a link r s to a point s in c d, such that c s = J CD. Also when 
A B and c D are in the position of rest, as in the sketch, it will be 
found that r s is parallel to d b, and that c r p is a straight line. 

It follows that, just as in the duplicate straight line motion of 
Peaucellier, the pantograph exists in a disguised form. Thus the 
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points R and p necessarily both describe straight lines, which are 
similar paths ; and s r and d p, being parallel at starting, must 
remain so throughout the motion. They would be kept parallel 
to each other if the pantograph were constructed, and they remain 
parallel in virtue of the motion, which is that due to a pantograph, 
and not to be distinguished from it 

Hence, travel of p : travel of R = c d : c s. 

In the indicator, as constructed, the movement of r is magni- 
^ed about,^r times. 

It should be understood that the frame carrying the parallel 
motion bars is attached to a collar which can be rotated on the ' 
cylinder, whereby the pencil is readily brought up to the paper 
-or removed from it 

DIAGRAM EXHIBITING THE RELATION BETWEEN THE PRESSURE 
AND VOLUME OF SATURATED STEAM. 

87. Hitherto we Have spoken of the expansion of air either 
according to Boyle's law or in an adiabatic curve, but in ap- 
plpng the results of experiments on the expansion of steam to a 
practical use it becomes important to regard the behaviour of that 
particular substance from another point of view. 

It has been shown that the pressure and temperature of satu- 
rated steam rise conjointly, though not in the same degree, and 
tables have been formed expressing the relation between the 
pressure, volume, and temperature of saturated steam. It will be 
borne in mind that steam in contact with the water from which it 
is generated is called saturated steam ; and ftirther, ' that when 
saturated steam at a high pressure expands while doing work its 
temperature falls, and a portion of the steam is re-converted into 
water. Furthermore, if we operate with saturated steam at a given 
temperature and endeavour to compress it, we may reduce its 
volume, but we cannot increase its pressure. Each temperature has 
its own corresponding pressure, which cannot be varied; and, as 
we have sufficiently shown in the first chapter, if the volume be 
diminished while the temperature remains constant, the only result 
will be that more and more of the steam will be reconverted into 
■water, the pressure remaining unchanged 
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If the relations between the pressure and volume be mapped out 
for any given weight of steam, we have a curve, which is of great 
value in interpreting the diagrams given by an indicator. It 
differs from Boyle's curve of expansion, it differs from the curve 
of expansion of superheated steam, which would be that of a 
perfect gas ; it is a curve furnished by experimental data, and 
expresses the* conditions which obtain when saturated steam 
changes its state of pressure, volume, and temperature without 
ceasing to be saturated. 

The table generally relied on is deduced from Regnault's ex- 
periments, but as a matter of illustration we refer to the results of 
experiments made by Fairbaim and Tate. The substance being 
saturated steam, those numbers only are selected which are re- 
quired for the present example : — 



Pressure in lbs. per sq. 


Temperature 


Specific 


inch 


Fahrenheit 


volume 


II 


19777 


2167-4 


12 


201 '96 


1994-0 


147 


212 


164I-5 


25 


240 


984-8 


35 


259-65 


713-4 


36 


260-83 


694-5 



By * specific volume,* or, as it is sometimes termed, 'relative 
volume,' is meant the volume of the steam as compared with 
that of the water firom which it is generated; and since the numbers 
are large it is common to reduce them by increasing the unit of 
volume fifty times. 

Conceive now that we deal with a given weight of saturated 
steam at a pressure of 36 lbs. and a volume 694*5, and allow it to 
expand doing work. Since 3 x 694*5 = 2083.5, i^ is apparent 
that if the expansion be carried to three times the original volume 
the pressure will become less than 12 lbs., whereas, according to 
Boyle's law, it should be exactly 12 lbs. There is, therefore, a small 
deviation from Boyle's law in the form of the curve. 

The point to be noticed is that the curve, when obtained, repre- 
sents a theoretical indicator diagram. In the present example, 
setting out a number of intermediate points for pressures at 34, 
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33, &c. lbs. and registerii^ the corresponding volumes, also calling 
694-5 unity, we have the annexed diagram, where all vertical lines 
represent lines of pressure, and all horizontal lines refer to 
volumes, and where the steam is maintained in its hypothetical 
state by a supply of heat ftom without 




Fig. S7. 

Let tiie horizontal line terminating at d represent the travel of 
the piston of an engine which is supplied with saturated steam at 
36 lbs. pressure, and let the pressure be continued constant 
during J of the stroke, as indicated by h s. The steam now ex- 
pands along the curved line s r and its pressure falls to R d, 
which is a Uttle under iz lbs. A fiiU opening is then made to the 
exhaust ; and if the condensation of the steam were instantaneous 
and perfect the pressure would fall to zero, and would remain so 
during the return stroke. Assume that the condensation is 
instantaneous, bat that the pressure falls only to 4 lbs., repre- 
sented by B D, and remains constant till the piston reaches the end 
of its stroke. 

The area h s r b a will represent the whole work done in the 
double stroke, and is contrasted with the area h s e a, which re- 
presents the work which would have been performed by the same 
weight of steam if there had been condensation without expansion. 
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In 1849 Mr. C. Cowper published a complete diagram of the 
expansion of saturated steam, ranging from a pressure of 2 lbs. per 
square inch up to 120 lbs. He stated that the diagram was * in- 
tended to facilitate the calculation of the amount of power ob- 
tained by different methods of employing steam.' There were 
two divided scales, viz., (i) a vertical scale of pressures from zero 
up to 120 lbs. (2) a horizontal scale of volumes, giving the volume 
of the same weight of steam at each different pressure as com- 
pared with the water from which it was generated, one division on 
the scale representing 50 units of volume. 

The general character of the diagram is shown in fig. 58, each 
little square being further subdivided into 25 squares in the pub- 
lished card. A dotted line represents the curve of expansion 
from the top of the figure according to Boyle's law. The dimen- 
sions are the following : — Line of volumes =11 inches, line of 
pressures = 6 inches. 
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Fig. 58. 

%%, Having employed this expansion curve for obtaining the 
normal or theoretical form of an indicator diagram, which closely 
resembles that given by Watt, we refer to fig. 58, where five small 
sketches are appended, which, when rightly understood, present 
a summary of successive improvements in the steam-engine, 
the horizontal dark line being the line of atmospheric pressure 
throughout : — 

I. The shaded rectangle is the diagram of work done by a 
given weight of steam when employed in a condensing engine. 

K2 
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The rectangle cut away at the base represents the loss by imperfect 
condensation. 

2. The diagram of work when steam at the atmospheric pres- 
sure is expanded 2 J times with condensation, as in Watf s early 
engines, before the emplo)nnent of high pressure steam. 

3. This figure represents the work done by an equal weight of 
steam at a pressure of 60 lbs., without expansion and without 
condensation. 

4. Then comes moderate expansion of steam at 60 lbs. pressure, 
without condensation. It is apparent that the curve is taken in 
every case from the normal diagram, and here the expansion is 
carried to three volumes. The rectangle cut away represents, in 
each case, the loss by back pressure. 

5. The same case repeated, except that the expansion is con- 
tinued to 9 volumes, and we have the theoretical indicator diagram 
of an engine working according to a more economical method. 

The indicator being a measuring instrument attached to 
the cyHiider, and intended particularly to inform us as to the 
action of the valves connected therewith, it will be essential to give 
some sketch of these working parts before discussing the peculi- 
arities of the outline traced out by the pencil. 

It is not within the purpose of this book to present that full 
information which is to be found in large works crowded with 
working drawings, and it must suffice to point out enough for a fair 
explanation of the matter before us. 

VALVE MOTION OF A SINGLE-ACTING ENGINE. — ^THE HYDRAULIC 

GOVERNOR, OR CATARACT. 

89. To begin with the valve motion of a single-acting engine. 
It will be remembered that there are three principal valves con- 
nected with the cylinder, viz. (i) the steam valve, (2) the equili- 
brium valve, (3) the exhaust valve. Originally these valves were 
simple discs covering the respective openings, but at the present 
time they are balanced valves, usually of the Cornish double-beat 
or crown-valve construction, to be presently described. There is 
no rotating shaft or fly-wheel connected with a pumping engine 
for mines, and hence the motion available for rendering the 
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mechanism self-acting is not continuous but intermittent. The 
exact period of opening each valve will determine the number of 
strokes made per minute, and is the first thing to be provided for. 
It is evident that some independent agent must be at work to 
open the valves, and when that is effected the motion of the beam 
may be utilised for closing them at the right instant. 

The independent agent referred to takes the name of a cataract^ 
probably from the original form of the apparatus, which, in the 
early days of steam engines, was that of a vessel into which water 
was poured at a definite rate through a partly-opened tap. The 
vessel was lop sided and tilted over, so as to discharge its contents 
in a sort of cataract as soon as the water had risen to a certain 
height The falling over of the vessel determined the period of 
opening the valve with which it was connected. After a sufficient 
time the same valve was closed by a lever actuated by a projection 
or tappet on the plug rod, of which mention was made in the 
account of Newcomen's engine. 

The principle of the cataract in its modem form will be under- 
stood from the annexed sketch. Inside a cistern partly filled with 
water there is placed a plunger 
pump p, connected with a valve o, 
opening upwards into the chamber 
of the pump, and having a tap a, 
capable of being regulated by a 
lever a d and a rod d e. The 
plunger p is loaded, so that after 
being raised it will force out water 
through the tap a. The valve o is 
fully open when the plunger rises, 
and closes as soon as it begins to Fig. 59. 

descend, and the only escape remaining for the water is through 
the partly open tap, the regulation of which determines the rate 
at which p descends. Up to this point the cataract is a simple 
plunger pump, with a partly open tap in place of the usual delivery 
valve. 

The next drawing, on p. 134, will show the external form of 
the cataract as well as its connection with the valves of the engine. 
And here we may point out that there are commonly two cataracts 
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employed, the function of one being to open the steam and exhaust 
valves, and that of the other being to open the equihbrimn valve. 
lu the drawing the cataract is represented as acting upon the steam 
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and exhaust valves. The plunger p is a hollow cylinder, closed at 
the bottom but open at the top, and called a trunk ; it is attached by 
a rod to the lever n o m, which is centred at o, and is raised when 
the tappet or projection shown at / on the plug rod comes in contact 
with the tail of the curved lever-arm springing from m^ which 
lever-arm is a handle for rotating the small chain-wheel. The 
result is that the chain is wound up to some extent, and p is raised. 
The weight hung at n now causes the plunger to sink, and water 
is forced out at the partly open tap, the cataract rod rising until 
eventually its extreme end lifts the lever at the top steam arbor 
(that is, axis) and liberates the catch. 

The regulation of the descent of the plunger being effected by 
opening the waste tap at d more or less, there is a separate bar de 
connected with the short lever attached at d, which has a screwed 
portion, as shown, and by rotating the knob e at the upper end of 
the bar the tap may b( opened or closed. 

In order to complete the explanation it is necessary to turn to 
fig. 61, which exhibits the mechanism employed for opening and 
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Fig. 61. 



closing the steam valve s. A catch rod rs holds the catch i, which 
has a fixed centre at e. As soon as i is liberated w descends 
and s opens. The left-hand sketch shows the cataract rod 
ascending and just about to raise the end r of the catch rod rs. 
The tail/ of the lever /e b will then move upward into the position 
shown in the second sketch, and it should be understood that the 
only part of the plug rod which interferes with the freedom of 
motion of/ is the dark-shaded piece marked h. 
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When the valve s is raised the piston descends and pulls down 
one end of the working beam; this brings down also the plug rod, 
and causes the part h to strike the tail /of the lever b e/; and to 
depress it into a position ready for being locked by the catch rod 
J r as soon as that rod is set free by the sinking of the cataract 
rod. When once locked the valve s must remain closed until it 
is liberated by the cataract or by hand, for of course the valves 
may be worked by hand if desired. The period, or rather the 
portion of the length of stroke, during which the steam valve 
remains open is regulated by adjusting the position of the piece h,. 
and determines the amount of expansion. In a powerful pumping 
engine, such as is employed at waterworks, where a weight of 30 
or 40 tons is lifted some eight times in a minute, it is most 
remarkable to watch the steam valve lever and to note the short 
space of time which elapses between the opening and closing of 
the passage for steam. 

CYLINDER, SLIDE-VALVE, AND PISTON. 

90. We pass on to the cylinder, piston, and slide-valve of a 
locomotive engine. Several drawings would be required for exhibit- 
ing these respective parts completely, but there is not space for 
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Fig. 62. 



more than a longitudinal section of the cylinder, together with the 
piston and valve for distributing the steamu 
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The cylinder is 16 inches in diameter and J inch thick ; it is 
made of cast iron, and is bored out in a lathe. The thickness of 
a steam cylinder depends, of course, upon the diameter and the 
intended pressure of the steam. One cover is movable, in order 
to admit the piston, but the other cover is often a part of the 
casting. The openings into the cylinder are called steam-ports, 
being rectangular in shape and bounded by a plane surface 
scraped up so as to approximate to a so-called true plane. The 
ports lead into passages shown in the sketch through which the^ 
steam enters into or escapes from the cylinder. 

murdock's slide-valve. 

The most important element of the combination is the slide« 
valve, which is in a form derived from the original invention of W» 
Murdock, who, in 1799, obtained a patent (No. 2,340) for an im- 
proved construction of the steam valves in Watt's double-acting 
engine. 

91. Murdock's valve, technically called a D valve, consists of a. 
hollow pipe A, usually semicircular in form, and attached to a rod 
as shown. Upon the flat side of the pipe are two 
plane rectangular faces which slide upon correspond- 
ing plane surfaces having rectangular openings called 
ports, which form passages into the cylinder and 
convey the steam to either side of the piston. The 
sliding faces are scraped so as to be as nearly as 
possible true planes and work upon a corresponding 
plane surface, the object being to render the valve 
steam-tight on the plane side. The valve is cylin- 
drical at the back, and is kept steam-tight by packing T 
at D and e. It will be understood that the sketch is * 
a mere lecture diagram, and does not show the con- 
struction of the several parts ; thus, the packing at d 
and E is not carried with the valve, but is pressed 
against it through openings in the back of the slide-case. 
Any steam which enters the central portion by the ^^®« ^3« 
passage indicated will circulate freely round the pipe, while the- 
space below the valve is permanently open to the condenser. 

In the drawing steam is entering below the piston p, and is- 
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driving it upwards, while the steam above p escapes through the 
upper port, passes down the hollow pipe, and enters the condenser. 
Upon raising the slide-valve the reverse takes place, for steam 
enters at the upper port and escapes through the lower port 
directly into the condenser. 

Each end of the pipe may be regarded as a separate valve, and 
accordingly in Murdock's account of his invention it is stated that 
the upper and lower valves are worked by one rod or spindle, the 
stem or tube which connects them being hollow, ' so as to serve 
for an eduction pipe to the upper end of the cylinder, by which 
means two valves are made to answer the purpose of the four used 
in Mr. Watt's double engine.' It will be remembered that a dia- 
gram showing the arrangement of the four valves in Watt's 
early engine has been already set out at page 37. 
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OTHER SLIDE VALVES. 

92. Another form of valve derived from the above is called a 
box valve, being a sort of box with plane faces and containing a 

.. passage along the back of it. Here the packing 
a|b may be dispensed with, but a third port becomes 
TIJUt necessary, so that in one sense the contrivance is less 
^Jrv\ simple. It is sketched in fig. 64, where a is the 
upper steam port, b the lower steam port, and c the 
eduction port The drawing shows steam entering 
above the piston at a, and escaping through b into c, 
and so to the condenser ; whereas, by lowering the 

I valve, steam would pass into the space below the 

piston at b, and would escape from the upper part of 
the cylinder into the passage formed by the valve, 
which would now lead directly into the condenser. 
It will be readily seen that the flat portions of the 
valve are in steam-tight contact with the faces on 
which they work. 

93. If the ports be interchanged, so that c lies between a and b, 
the construction of the valve is greatly simplified, and it is no 
longer necessary that it should assume the form of a pipe, for it 
may be a simple box with flat faces. Such a valve is applied in 
engines of every class, but is of universal use in locomotive 
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engines, and is distinguished as a locomotive D valve, or three- 
ported valve. It is the valve shown in the section of a cylinder 
and its appendages which has led to this discussion about valves, 
and may be conveniently studied in the following example, which 
is taken from an oscillating engine working in one of the boats on 
the Thames. 

The annexed diagram shows the steam ports a and b, together 
with the eduction port c, and a passage s leading to the boiler. 
The valve and ports are covered by 
a rectangular box or casing, seen 
in section in fig. 66. The metal 
surface flf^^// surrounding the ports, 
including the intermediate bars m «, 
is carefully planed in the first instance, 
and is usually scraped afterwards, 
according to the method originated 
by Sir J. Whitworth, so as to be as 
nearly as possible a true plane 
surface. In the year 1840, when 
slide-valves scraped up to a standard 
surface plate first came into use, 
and were tried against others prepared on the old plan by grind- 
ing with emery, it was stated by the Superintendent of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway, in answer to a letter from Mr. 
Whitworth : * I have this day taken out a pair of valves got up 
with emery that have been in constant wear five months, and I 
find them grooved in the usual way. The deep grooves are J inch 
deep, and the whole surface, which is 8 inches broad, is ^ hollow 
or out of truth. Those that are scraped are perfectly true, and 
likely to wear five months longer.' 

The grooving action which here arose, probably firom the emery- 
powder which adhered to the metal, has in some form or other 
always been a source of difficulty, and is also traceable to the 
inequality of wear due to the open faces of the ports as compared 
with the sides. Mr. Webb has accordingly patented a circular 
sHde- valve which is free to rotate in the buckle that holds it ; * so 
that if the valve should have a tendency to seize in any one part 
of the sliding surface, which would put more fiiction on that 
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particular side, it will immediately begin to revolve, and so rectify 
itself by bringing different portions of the surfaces to bear,' The 
steam ports are annular segments on this construction, the exhaust 
port being circular. A paii of valves exhibited at a meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1877 had run zo,ooo 
miles on the North- Western Railway, and the surfaces were polished 
by wear, but appeared to be perfectly true. 

Hi 
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The next drawing shows ( i) an outside casing d d, which forms 
a receiver into which the steam enters on its way from the boiler; 
{2) the valve e and its spindle ; (3) a stuffing-box and gland at h, 
forming a steam-tight collar through which the spindle passes ; 
(4) the steam passages marked a and b respectively, and the 
eduction passage c which leads directly into the condenser. 

Two sections are given of the valve and the slide case, one a 
longitudinal section through the valve spindle, the other a cross 
section through the middle of the slide case, showing the breadth 
of the valve. Taken with the plan of the ports, these sketches 
make the construction of the whole apparatus sufficiently clear. 
Also it is apparent that when the valve moves to the left suf- 
ficiently to uncover the port a, there will be an escape for steam 
fi'om B into the condenser, the arch of the valve forming a passage 
from B to C On moving the valve sufficiently to uncover the 
port B to the steam there will be an escape through a into the 
condenser. The action is, therefore, precisely the same as in 
Murdock's valve. 
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THE PISTON AND ITS PACKING RINGS. 

94. We come now to the piston and the method of packing 
it so as to prevent any steam from passing from one side to the 
other by leakage. The drawing (fig. 62) shows the piston wrought in 
one solid piece, and dished out so as to form a deep surface of 
contact with the sides of the cylinder. Here the depth of the 
guiding surfia.ce of the piston is 4 inches, and the three grooves 
«hown in section are intended for the reception of metallic pack- 
ing rings, as applied by Mr. Ramsbottom about 1854, and which 
form the simplest method that has been devised for keeping the 
piston steam-tight under the high pressure employed in locomo- 
tive engines. The contrivance is thus described in a paper on 
an improved piston for steam-engines : — * Three separate grooves, 
^ach \ inch wide, \ inch apart, and -^ inch deep, are turned in 
the circumference of the piston, and these grooves are fitted with 
elastic packing rings. These rings, which may be of brass, steel, 
■or iron, are drawn of a suitable section to fit the grooves in the 
piston, and are bent in rollers to the proper curvature, the dia- 
«neter of the circle to which they are bent being about ^th larger 
than the cylinder. They are placed in the grooves in a com- 
pressed state, and along with the body of the piston are thus put 
into the cylinder, care being taken to block the steam-port The 
rings are therefore forced outwards by their own elasticity, which 
is found quite sufficient to keep them steam-tight' Of course the 
rings are put on so as to break joint One object in the con- 
struction of this particular piston has been to reduce as much as 
possible the amount of rubbing surface. It is a maxim in books 
on mechanics that the amount of friction is independent of the 
extent of surfaces m contact, but that rule only applies where the 
surface is directly supporting a pressure, and it has nothing to do 
with the friction of a piston, where an increase of surface un- 
doubtedly increases the friction. Here the lightness of the piston 
reduces the friction, and so also does the small amount of elastic 
surface pressed against the interior of the cylinder. 

As to the amount of bearing surface, it appears that for an 
18-inch piston it would come to about 42 sq. inches, whereas in a 
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piston of the same diameter with 2\ inch packing rings the area 
of rubbing surface would be 141 sq. inches. The simplicity of 
construction is also an advantage, the only workmanship expended 
on the piston being that of turning its rim and forming its centre. 
The packing rings are drawn as ordinary wire, and are afterwards 
bent into shape, the cost of production being very small. 

The mode of attaching the piston rod is apparent from the 
sketch. There is a shoulder, and the rod terminates in a coned 
end, the whole being screwed up tight by a nut. The cylinder 
covers are copies of the configuration of the piston, thereby avoid- 
ing a waste of steam. 

PISTON OF AN OSCILLATING CYLINDER. 

95. In contrast with the locomotive piston, 28 inches in dia- 
meter, take a piston for an oscillating cylinder of a large paddle- 
wheel steamer, the work done by which is 300 nominal H.P., but 
is really much greater. 

In the present example the piston is made of cast iron, and is 
88 inches in diameter. It has to support the enormous driving 
pressure of the steam, which at 13 lbs. per square inch would 
amount to 35 tons, and is constructed of two plates of iron of 
great strength, increasing from i;^ inch in thickness near the cir- 
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cumference to i| inch near the piston rod, being further strength- 
ened by six ribs of iron, indicated in the sketch, each of which 
is i\ inch thick. The depth of the piston is 7 inches at the 
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packing ring, and increases to about 13 inches near the centre, 
whereby every vertical radial section presents an analogy to a 
cantilever or beam supported at one end. 

There is one large metallic packing ring, made of cast iron, 5 
inches deep, and f inch thick. It is turned in the lathe, and then 
cut through and jointed with a tongue, so as to be the exact 
size of the cylinder, an outward elastic pressure being maintained 
by junk packing, which is wound round the piston behind the 
ring in the empty space ^, and is held down and compressed as 
well as forced outwards by a ring with a should^. This ring is 
tightened on by a series of bolts, whereof one is seen in the 
drawing, having square heads to prevent their becoming loose,, 
and being retained in position by one tight encircling ring, c. 

The piston rod is 10 inches in diameter, coned at one end, 
and secured by a nut 16 inches in diameter. The nut is tightened^ 
up by a long lever, which has a forked end, terminating in two 
pins, which enter the recesses shown in the nut 

BALANCED VALVES. 

96. The next point to be considered is an improved construc- 
tion of valve which will permit of an opening being made with but 
little effort in a space exposed to the full 
pressure of steam. The subject-matter 
for alteration is the old disc valve em- 
ployed by Watt, and shown in the annexed 
drawing, as being lifted by a rack and 
segmental pinion. 

The steam pipe opens into the box or 
. casing above the valve, and the steam ^^^- ^* 

therefore presses with its full force upon the surface of the disc, 
which cannot be raised until that force is overcome. It is, how- 
ever, easy to vary the construction so as to remedy this defect, 
and the method adopted is to balance the fluid pressure by subject- 
ing two equal areas to equal pressures in opposite directions. The 
applications of this principle are the following : — 

I. The Throttle Valve. 

This valve was introduced by Watt, and consists of a circular 
plate turning on a spindle which coincides with a diameter of the 
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plate. It is shown in section in fig. 69, the seats being indicated 
■aif, k, and the point being the axis of rotation of the valve. The 
pressure<if the steam on one half of the valve — viz. b — ^is, of course, 
l>alaiiced by that on the other half a, and there is equilibrium in 




Fig, 69, 



an positions. The valve is a sort of door swinging on a central 
line in its own plane, and is actuated by the rod m acting on a 
■crank or lever handle. 

2. The Double Beat Value. 

This valve consists of two circular discs a b and C D, threaded 
■on the same spindle e h. The jirinciple here relied on is again 
the opposition of fluid pressure on two surfaces, but the mode of 
application is different Steam is supposed to be on its way to 
the cylinder and to have passed a regulator- — viz. the throttle valve 
— so as to be entering the space between the discs. It is manifest 
that the tendenqr of the steam pressure is to lift a b upwards and 
to press c d downwards ; and if the areas of the two discs be equal 
these opposing forces will balance, and the valve may be lifted 
with a very small exertion of force. 

The same thing is done in organs, where it is an object to open 
and close pass^es for the supply of compressed air with compara- 
tively little effort ; but in that case the valves are discs attached to 
the opposite ends of a lever whose fulcrum is supported at a point 
laised a little above the general plane of the discs. Also the discs 
themselves are on opposite sides of a partition, so that one moves 
outwards in the direction of the air pressure, and the other inwards 
against that pressure, the result being the same as in the steam 
valve, but arrived at by a different mode of construction. 
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In the left-hand sketch the steam is entering between the discs, 
but it may come upon them from the outside, as in the adjoining 
diagram, and it is manifest that the principle of the opposition 
of fluid pressure applies equally in this case. 

3. The Cornish Double Beat or Crown Valve, 

This is a valve very extensively used, and consists of a hood 
or cover resting upon two seats. It matters not whether the steam 
passes through the valve from above 
downwards or in the reverse direc- 
tion, and for the purpose of explana- 
tion we will assume that it is passing 
upwards, as shown by the arrows. 
The pipe h is permanently closed 
at the top by a fixed plate a b. The 
only thing movable is the part e c d, 
which forms a casing to the open 
sides of the pipe just below a b. 
The seats are shown in the diagram ; • ^°* 

and inasmuch as the resultant vertical pressure on the inside of 
the curved portion c d is zero, the valve is in equilibrium when on 
its seat, although exposed to the full pressure of the steam. The 
construction of the valve is indicated in the annexed sketch, 
which shows an ordinary steam or eduction valve suitable for a 
pumping engine. 

An important advantage attaches to a double-beat valve in 
respect of the area of opening for the passage of steam under a 
given amount of lift. The question is one of geometry. 

Let 2 r be the internal diameter of a pipe covered at one end 
by a disc of the same diameter. When the valve is raised let x 
be the linear motion of the disc along the axis of the pipe, and 
we have 

area of opening = 2 tt r x ^. 

But if the pipe be fully open, area of opening = area of pipe. 

Or 2 Trrj;: = Trr*. 

/. ^ = ^=-! (2 r). 
2 4' 

Which proves a well-known rule, viz., that a pipe, closed by an 
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ordinary plate valve, is fully open when the lift of the valve is one- 
fourth die diameter of the pipe. 

97. As a mechanical device for effecting the object in view — 
viz., the opening of a closed pipe against fluid pressure, with a small 
expenditure of force — the double-beat valve is a perfect apparatus. 

An ordinary slide-valve, such as the locomotive valve, occupies 
a sort of intermediate position between the simple disc ' and the: 




Fig. 71. 

double-beat valves. It is a great deal better than one and worse 
than the other. If a passage be opened by the sliding of a plate 
over an orifice the pressure of the steam exerts no direct influence 
to oppose the motion, but indirectly it causes friction, which in 
the case of the large D valves of marine engines becomes very 
serious, and accordingly slide-valves are converted into so-called 
balanced valves by first boring a hole through the valve and then 
attaching a packing ring at the back thereof, which ring comes 
in close contact with the slide case and takes off the pressure from 
the area so encircled. 

The drawing, taken from a marine engine, illustrates this ar- 
rangement. The valve and the packing ring are shown in section, 
and it will be noted that the back of the slide case is strengthened 
by arched ribs, so as to avoid any warping under pressure. The 
mside surface is faced, and a circular packing ring cuts oflf the 
steam pressure from the whole area which it encloses. It would 
be right to show this ring in plan, but there is not any great 
necessity for doing so, as the drawing in plan is easily supplied. 
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There are small packing rings, like Ramsbottom's rings in a 
locomotive piston, which keep the principal ring steam-tight as 
far as the annular portion in contact with the valve is concerned ; 
and the upper plane surface which is in contact with the back of 
the slide case is pressed against it by the action of the steam on 
the projecting edge. 

A slide-valve having been thus improved by diminishing the 
friction which impedes its working, the next step is to cause a 




Fig. 72. 

large area to be set open for the passage of steam by means of a 
comparatively small movement of the valve. For this purpose a 
distinct principle has been brought into play, which is well known 
in its application to the ventilators of a railway carriage, and which 
consists in the multiplication of a single valve several times over. 

Valves of this kind are distinguished as gridiron valves, 
and there is an example in the expansion valve of the marine 
engine, to which the former valve belongs. Steam is admitted by 
the pipe s into a small chamber with a grating at the base, which 
is, in fact, the valve and its seat There are eight rectangular 
openings for the passage of steam in the bottom of the chamber, 
and attadied to tilie rod above is a plate or grating having eight 
corresponding rectangular slots cut in it. Supposing the valve to 
be so placed as just to cover all the openings, it is obvious that a 
motion of ^ inch would cause each of the eight valves to open 
by ^ inch, or would give the same result as with a single valve 
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moving through 8 half-inches. In other words, the 'area opened is 
multiplied without any increase of linear motion. 

The reason for the peculiar form of the slide-valve of the 
engine, shown in fig 71, will now be understood. The outside 
shell of the valve forms an ordinary D slide-valve, but the two 
inner pieces, a, b, are passages through which the steam circulates. 
There is, therefore, a pair of steam ports communicating with the 
top of the cylinder, and another communicating with the bottom 
of it, and the length of stroke of the valve is halved with the same 
effective opening. This result may be of great value in powerful 
screw-propeller engines. 

THE ECCENTRIC CIRCLE. 

98. Before proceeding further it will be cdnvenient to explain 
the use of an eccentric circle in actuating the slide valve of an 
engine. For this purpose we refer back to Art. 73, where the 
contrivance of the crank and connecting rod has been discussed ; 
and, beginning with the conversion of circular into reciprocating 
motion in its simplest form, it will be remembered that if the con- 
necting rod could be prolonged until it became infinite the line p q 
would always remain parallel to itself, and the travel of the point Q 
would be represented by the equation d q = ^ (i — cos. B). 

A crank with a connecting rod of infinite length is an 
imaginary creation, but there are simple combinations which will 
give the motion, and which have been commonly used. 

1. Let a pin p, fixed in the face of a circular plate whose 
centre is c, move in a horizontal groove r s attached to a vertical 
rod passing between guides, as shown. 

It has been proved that this motion causes a reciprocation in 
the point b, which is that of a crank with an infinite link. 

2. Let a circular plate centred at c rotate in a vertical plane 
under a horizontal bar r s which is attached to a vertical bar e d, 
constrained by guides and pointing towards c, as in the previous 

case. 

Taking p, the centre of the plate, draw p b parallel to c d, then 
the point of contact of r s and the plate remains in a vertical 
line through p during the motion. But the point p describes a 
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drcle round c, and therefore c p is in eflfect a crank of fixed length ; 
also, since p b remains parallel to itself, the motion is the same as 
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Fig. 73. 

if the connecting rod between p and the piece moved by it were 
infinite. Thus the motion is that of a crank with an infinite link. 

3. A new form, of the greatest possible utility, and giving the 
motion of a crank and connecting rod of any length within certain 
limits, is deducible at once from that last examined. 

Conceive that the bar r s is wrapped round the plate so as t6 
encircle one-half of it, and let the end b of the rod b d be con- 
strained to move in a line pointing to c. As the circle revolves 
the crank c p remains constant, and the connecting rod is now p b, 
which may be extended at pleasure beyond the limits of the 
circular plate. The combination is a mechanical equivalent for 
the crank and connecting rod. 

The form usually adopted in practice is derived fi:om the 
arrangement just described. A circular plate is completely en- 
circled by a hoop to which a bar (always pointing to the centre of 
the plate) is attached, the object of the complete hoop being to 
cause a reciprocation of b in both directions. If there were only 
a half-hoop, as in our sketch, the eccentric circle would drive b 
upwards, but it would not necessarily return, and might require the 
force of a spring or the action of a weight to assist in completing 
the double oscillation. 

As before, the throw of the eccentric is the same as that of the 
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crank, viz., a space equal to the diameter of the circle whose ' 
radius is c p. 

99. Having thus explained the principle of construction 
adopted in the eccentric, it remains to give a sketch showing the 
contrivance as made and applied in an 
engine. Usually the eccentric occupies 
so much space in a drawing that it is 
difficult to find an example suitable for 
insertion in the small page of this book. 
The annexed diagram, however, may 
suffice, the eccentric rod being very 
short, as in a small oscillating engine, 
from which the sketch is taken. 

The circle c represents a secrion ot 
the crank shaft, c being its centre. 
Upon the crank are fitted two circulai 
half-pulleys of cast iron, which are bolted 
together, and have a centre at p. Two 
half-hoops of brass, tinted in the sketch, 
and united together by bolts and double 
nuts at E and H, cany the eccentric bar, 
which actuates a pin at b connected 
with the valve lever. The engine being 
designed for a river boat, and therefore 
requiring to be reversed at pleasure, 
there is a strap a b, to prevent the ec- 
centric rod from felling away from the pin while the valve is being 
moved by hand. Also, in this case, the eccentric pulley rides 
loose upon the shaft within certain limits defined by stops, and 
there is consequently a disc d, forming a counterbalance to the 
we^ht of the pulley, which prevents it from falling out of position 
during the disengagement of the pin at b. It should be noted that 
p, the centre of the pulley, may be brought as near as we please 
to the centre of the shaft, and that the throw of the eccentric may 
be reduced accordingly ; but that we are limited in the other direc- 
tion, for the shaft must be kept within the boundary of the platc^ 
and the plate itself must not be inconveniently large — considera- 
tions which are sufficient to prevent any great increase in c p. 
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DIRECT-ACTING ENGINE. 

loo. The general arrangement of a direct-acting engine in its 
simplest form may be made clear by the lecture diagram, fig 75, 
which is taken from Dr. Anderson's 
collection, as published for the 
Science and Art Department, and 
represents a small vertical engine 
driving some light machinery. 

The steam cylinder is marked c, 
and H is the slide case, the piston 
rod being connected with the crank 
pin by the connecting rod PR. The 
slide valve is worked by an eccentric, 
shown at e, and the eccentric rod 
attached to the valve spindle is 
marked e d. 

It is apparent that the use of a 
crank in the position shown in the 
drawing entails the division of the 
shaft A B, in order to leave an empty 
space which the connecting red may 
sweep over. This necessarily hap- 
pens unless the crank is at one end 
of the shaft ; and the great value of 
the eccentric arises from the circum- 
stance that it enables us to derive 
the motion which would be given by 
a crank and connecting rod from any part of the shaft, whether at 
the end or not, without forging a crank upon it or subdividing it 
The main object of the sketch is to make this matter clear, and to 
show the conversion of the reciprocating motion of the piston into 
the rotation of the shafting in the first instance j and further the 
re-conversion of that circular motion, so set up, into the reciproca- 
tion of the slide valve. We shall presently refer to the construction 
of the ends of a coimecting rod and the mode of fitting the brasses- 
As to the cranks, it is enough to say that they are frequently foiled 
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in one solid mass upon the shaft, and are shaped afterwards by the 
machinery of the workshop. Where the crank shaft is of great 
size, as in some marine engines, a special machine tool is adapted 
for turning the crank pin while the shaft itself is at rest. 



VALVES LIFTED BY CAMS. 

Id. It often happens that the steam and exhaust valves of an 
engine are lifted directly by cams. The term * cam ' is applied to 
a curved plate or groove which communicates motion to another 
piece by the action of its curved edge. 

In general mechanism the particular curve which determines 
the nature of the movement communicated has every possible 
variety of form according to circumstances, but in the application 
of a cam-plate to the actuation of a valve all that is required is to 
lift the valve rapidly, then hold it raised for a certain proportion 
of the stroke and allow it to come down again upon its seat. It is 
apparent that in a simple movement of this kind, where one end 
of a lever is to be raised, held up, and allowed to drop, it will 
suffice to surround the shaft by a plate or cylinder having a 
circular portion efy on which the end of the valve lever rests when 

the valve is closed, and a raised portion, a b, 

M^^ — ^A"^ ^^^ circular, upon which the valve lever runs 

//^^^y\ when the valve is to be opened, and which 

holds it open until the end of the lever runs 
down a slope and comes upon the lower circular 
portion corresponding to ef. For some pur- 
poses, as where steam is to be worked expan- 
FiG. 76. sively, the raised portions are of different lengths, 

as AB, AC, AD, arranged in successive steps, 
one behind the other, whereby the valve may be held open for 
different periods. 

Also it is manifest that the cam may be on the face of the 
plate, instead of being part of its edge, and that in effect two 
portions of flat plates rotating about a common axis perpendicular 
to each, and raised one above the other, with a sloping surface 
connecting them, would be a mechanical equivalent for the cam 
described. Such a cam-plate was used by Sir W. Fairbaim. 
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THE LAP OF A VALVE. 

102. A peculiarity in the construction of the valve described 
In Art. 93 could hardly escape notice, even if it were passed by 
without comment. Referring to fig. 66, it is seen that the arch 
of the valve exactly bridges over tiie interval between the inner 
edges of the steam ports a and b, but that the faces of the valve 
considerably overlap the ports on the outside edges. The valve 
is placed symmetrically with regard to the ports, and is therefore 
in tiie middle of its stroke. 

In the annexed diagram there are three vertical lines intersect- 
ing a horizontal dotted line at the points o, n, and d. The space 
o N denotes the extent to which the face of the valve overlaps the 
port A, and is technically distinguished as the ^iap* oi the valve. 
The space n d indicates the extent to which the port a is opened 
for steam, and is often less than the whole breadth of the opening, 
the reason being that the same passage serves both for the entrance 

O N D 







Fig. 77. 
and exit of the steam, and that a larger opening is required for the 
rapid passage of steam into the condenser than for its admission 
into the cylinder. 

The circle on the right hand may be taken to represent the 
path of the centre of the eccentric pulley which actuates the slide- 
valve. The diameter h d is the whole travel of the valve, and p 
is the point which the centre of the pulley occupies when the 
piston is at the end of the stroke. Draw p n r perpendicular to 
H D, and we have (neglecting obliquity of eccentric rod) 

ON = lap of valve, 

ND = opening of steam port. 

Since o h represents the direction of the crank of the engine when 
the stroke is commencing, the first thing we observe is, that the 
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centre of the eccentric pulley has been set back through an angle 
E o p, such that o n = lap of valve, and that if there were no lap 
the line o p would be at right angles to o h. 

The importance of putting lap upon a slide-valve will be better 
understood by noting what would happen without it. If there 
were no lap the opening for steam would be represented by o d, 
and the result would be that the steam port could only be perfectly 
closed at the precise instant when the valve was in the middle of 
its stroke, at which time it would be moving most rapidly. It is 
-apparent that a valve of this kind is unsuitable for an engine, the 
TDetter plan being that the steam should be compressed or cushioned 
on one side of the piston, so as to assist in bringing it to rest, 
and that the driving pressure on the opposite side should be 
relieved by opening a passage to the exhaust or releasing the 
steam, as it is termed, just before the stroke terminates. This 
precaution prevents the violent jerk and strain which would come 
upon the crank-pin if the piston were thrown with full force upon 
the crank at the dead points. 

103. The value of an indicator diagram in interpreting the 
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Fig. 78. 

action of a slide-valve should now be made clear. The drawing 
will give an idea of the action of a model belonging to the School 
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of Mines, and intended to illustrate the relative motion of the slide- 
valve and piston in a direct-acting engine. 

The moving parts are attached to a board carrying a sheet of 
paper on which the circles described by the crank-pin and centre 
of the eccentric are marked. Below this is a space for tracing 
the indicator diagram. The crank and connecting rod which 
actuate the piston are at the back of the board, but an index arm, 
o H, is placed in front and moves with the crank, thereby trans- 
ferring its apparent motion to the part where it can be seen. The 
eccentric is represented by an actual crank, 0/7, whose extreme end 
describes the smaller circle, and the rod / l carries on the motion 
to the valve. The point/ can be shifted along the arm ot, 
thereby varying the amount of travel of slide, and the length 
of the rod p\. can also be adjusted. In this way the effect pro- 
duced by any deviation from the proper length of the eccentric 
rod can be studied. 

We are at present in a position to trace out the diagram as 
given by an indicator. The crank being horizontal, with the 
piston at the end of its stroke, the first thing to be done is to 
place the valve in the correct position for admitting steam by 
setting back op until the lap is allowed for. The valve then 
opens ; and if the pressure of the steam is sufficiently maintained, 
the indicator pencil will trace the horizontal line ab. When 
the crank gets to the end of the first dotted line, a is closed, so 
that expansion begins, the pressure falls, and we have the curve 
b c. At the point marked ' release ' the valve is moved so far to 
the left as to open a passage from a to c, and the release, as it is 
termed, begins. The pressure falls from c to f, and continues 
very low till the point marked ' compression,' when b is closed, 
and the steam in the corresponding end of the cylinder is cushioned 
so as to increase its pressure, the pencil rising firom m to a 
when the double stroke has been completed. 

104. The effect of putting lap upon a slide is thus to produce 
a fixed amount of expansive working, and it is easy to calcu- 
late the amount of lap which should be assigned in order that 
the steam may be cut off at any part of the stroke. 

Let the larger circle represent the motion of the crank-pin in 
a direct-acting engine, and let the smaller circle be the path of 
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the centre of the eccentric. When the crank is in the position 
o H, and centre of the eccentric at /. steam is just beginning 

to enter the cylinder. Draw 
pnr perpendicular to o d^ then 
r must be the centre of the 
eccentric when the steam is 
shut off, at which time let op 
be the position of the crank of 
D the engine. Draw p n perpen- 
dicular to o D. 
Let o p N = a,/ o d^=do r=0. 

Then angle h o/ = angle p o r^ 

/. i8o°-0 = -f 9o*»-o, 




Fig. 79. 



or = 45*' + -, 

2 



whence the position of op can be calculated. 

Ex. Let the steam be cut off at ^ of the stroke from the ex- 
treme end. 

Then ND = iHD=iop. 
6 3 



or 



CD— ON 



OP 



or I — sm a = -J 

3 



_ I 

"? 

2 
.•. sm a = -. 

3 



Referring to a table of natural sines, we find that 

Sm 4i*» 48' = -66653 
' .'. a = 41° 48' approximately 

.-. H 0/ = 135° -20° 54' = 114** 6'. 

But — = cos H 0/ = sin 24° 6', 
op 

and sin 24° 6' = '4083 by the tables, 
/, o « = '408 X op =■ '204 X travel of slide. 

In like manner the amounts of lap in order to cut off at dia- 
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tances of ^, J, \ of the stroke from the end thereof are "289, '250, 
•177 of the travel of valve. 

105. An inspection of fig. 78 shows that the four principal 
points in the valve motion are (i) the admission of steam, (2) the 
cut-oflf, (3) the release or opening to the exhaust, (4) the compres- 
sion or cushioning of steam behind the piston. 

We have shown how to arrange for expansive working, and it 
remains to consider the causes which determine the periods of 
■compression and release. 

Just as expansion* begins when the outside edge of the valve 
face comes upon the outer edge of the port a, so compression 
begins when the inside edge of the arch of the valve comes upon 
the inner edge of the port a, and it is easy to draw a figure and 
repeat the calculation for the compression. 

When the point of compression is determined it is only ne- 
cessary to cross over in a diameter of the circle to the opposite 
circumference, and the point of release is obtained, which is. as far 
from D as the point of compression is from h. Thus a first general 
idea of the motion is arrived at. 

106. Before going further two points may be noticed : — 

1. A single indicator diagram does not give an accurate 
measiure of the work done, for the line ahcf records the steam 
pressure at one end of the cylinder, and the Xmitfma records the 
amount of condensation and compression at the same end, but 
does not combine the steam pressure above the piston with the 
vacuum pressure below it, or conversely. In order to efi"ect this 
object, which is what is really wanted, two diagrams are required, 
which should be taken consecutively (usually on the same piece of 
paper) at the top and bottom of the cylinder. An inspection and 
measurement of the pair of cards will give a complete opportunity 
of estimating the work done. It is common, however, to regard a 
single diagram as indicating sufficiently the general character of 
the performance of the engine. 

2. The measurement of pressures is made firom the atmospheric 
line, taken before steam is admitted into the cylinder of the in- 
dicator, and not from the zero line of pressures, as in the case of 
the theoretical diagram. This is simply a matter of convenience 
as it is perfectly evident that if the point w, for example, is at a 
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perpendicular depth below the atmospheric line which would give 
a reading of 11 lbs. on the indicator spring, that informs us that 
the zero line is 147 — 11 below the point w, and that the back 
pressure is 37 lbs. ; and it is, in fact, easier to look only to the 
number 1 1, and not to go through a process of subtraction, in order 
to arrive at the same result. Of course, in any case, subtraction 
will be necessary when two bounding lines of the curve pass along 
upon the same side of the atmospheric line. 

The average pressure of the atmosphere is taken to be : 

147 lbs. per sq. inch. 

2116*4 lbs. „ sq. foot 

29*922 inches of mercury. 

THE LEAD OF A VALVE. 

107. In a previous article we have spoken of the indicator 
pencil as being carried up to the highest point of steam pressure 
simply by compression, but it is obvious that such a movement 
would seldom occur in practice unless assisted from without 

Accordingly, it is the rule to open the steam port, so as to 
admit fresh steam into the space where the cushioning is going on, 
just before the piston comes to the end of the cylinder. In such 
a case the valve is said to anticipate or lead the motion of the 
piston ; and the * lead of a valve ' may be defined as the width of 
• opening of the steam port when the piston is at the end of its 
stroke. 

By giving lead to a valve a strong pressure is brought against 
the piston just as it is reaching the end of its motion in one 
direction, and the strain upon the crank-pin is correspondingly 
relieved. The more rapid the motion of the piston the greater 
the necessity for giving lead, and accordingly we find that the 
lead in a locomotive engine is very considerable. Thus Mr. 
Clark, in his book on locomotives, gives 4^ inches as the travel 
of a Stephenson's slide-valve, the outside lead being -j^ inch. 

The lead of which mention has been made is outside lead ; 
that is, it relates to the admission of steam ; but of course lead 
can be given on the exhaust side of the valve, and in that case it 
would be called inside lead. In the case of Stephenson's valve 
the inside lead amounts to i^ inches. 
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DIAGRAM OF WORK DONE IN ROTATING THE CRANK. 

108. The indicator gives a measure of the mean effective 
pressure on the piston during a stroke ; and, supposing that pressure 
to be known, there yet remains the problem of investigating its 
transmission to the crank shaft It is common to set out a diagram 
of work done in rotating the crank shaft, and to trace thereby the 
fluctuations of driving pressure as due to the position of the crank 
and the obliquity of the connecting rod. Such a diagram may be 
viewed under different conditions. First, the pressure on the 
piston may be taken as constant ; that is, as having its mean value 
throughout a stroke, in which case the diagram of work done upon 
the crank is symmetrical, or nearly so. But, secondly, there is 
another way of looking at the question which is more complete 
and accurate, and that is, to trace the outline of the diagram of 
work on the supposition that the actual pressure of the steam on 
the piston is transmitted at each point of the diagram. This second 
method involves accurate drawing and measurement, and the 
student can easily set out such a diagram after comprehending the 
principle on which it is constructed. 

To begin with an old proposition in applied mechanics which 
may be solved analytically as an exercise. 

109. Prop. — To find the work done upon the crank in a 
direct-acting engine, fiiction being neglected. 

Here a force p, which we assume to be constant, pulls the end 
D of the connecting rod d b, and turns the crank c b. Except at 
the dead points the line d b is inclined to d p, and it may be said 
that tliere is a force q pulling against p in the line d b. This force 




Fig. 80. 



produces a reaction r perpendicular to one of tlie guides (fiiction 
being neglected), and r itself may be resolved into components,. 
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one in b d, and the other perpendicular to it, whereof the former 
acts against q. Hence, if b d c = 9, b c d = 6, we have 

Q = p cos + R sin 0, 

also p sin = R cos 0, 

.•.Q = p|cos^ + 5i5J^| =-^. 

L cos J cos 

This result may be obtained more easily, but with less appre- 
ciation of the precise action which takes place, by resolving q in 
directions parallel and perpendicular to d r , when 

Q cos = P, 

or Q = — ^— . 
cos 

Let c b = «, D b = ^, then moment of force to turn the crank 

_ pg sin (6+0) 
cos 

^•. work done while cb moves through an angle dQ 

_ pgsin(6 + 0) ^g 
cos ' 

whole work = pg /' ^iSi^Jli) ^0, 

./ cos 

= ^a I (sin 6 + cos 6 . tan 0) d? 6, 
But sin = ? . sin 6 /. cos = a / i "" ^ ^^ ^^ > 



/. whole work = p a / | sin + _£ 



- sm d cos d 






^6, 



sin 20 

/ 



= pa (- cose - i^i -|,%m»e) +c 

= P X 2 «, 

the integral being taken between the limits = o, = tt. 

It is well known that this result might have been arrived at 
directly, and without any calculation, as an application of the 
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principle of work. For, adopting the notation of the previous 
proportion, p x 2 a is the work done upon the piston in one 
•stroke, and p x 2 « is also the work done upon the crank- 
pin in half a revolution from one dead point to the other. It 
may, indeed, be said that no amount of symbolical reasoning can 
establish the proposition more conclusively than the simple state- 
ment that it follows as a deduction from the principle of work. 

no. The diagram of work done in rotating the crank, in the 
case where friction is entirely left out of consideration, may be set 
out as follows : — 

I. Let the obliquity of the connecting rod b d be neglected, 
or let B D be supposed to remain always parallel to d c. 

Then = o, /. cos 0=1, and q = p. 

In order to construct the diagram of work take a line equal in 
length to the semicircumference of the circle ace and divide 
it into ten equal parts. Erect perpendiculars at the respective 
points of division such that each in its turn represents the 
resolved part of p in a direction at right angles to c b, and mark 
off the numbers against these perpendiculars. 

For example, when b has described -^^ of the semicircumference, 
p sin 6 = p sin 18°, and the remaining values of 6 are 36°, 54% 
let c A = I, and p = 100, and let b describe ^, 
-^ ... of the semicircumference. Then 
p sin 18° = 100 X '3090 = 30*90, 
p sin 36® = 100 X '5878 == 5878, and so on. 

In the diagram the numerical values of these 
magnitudes are assigned, and the curve, passing 
through their extremities, encloses an area which is 
the diagram of work done upon the crank in a ^<»'<* 
semi-revolution. 9S-ii 

According to the proposition in Art. 109, the 8090 
area of this diagram should be p x 2 c a or 200. 
Now, the mean value of the ten perpendiculars, 
beginning at o and ending at 30*90, is 

631 '38 



o*o 
30*90 

58-78 

80*90 

95*11 



58-78 
30-90 



o-o 




10 



or 63*138. 



Fig. 81. 



Hence work done = 63*133 x 3*1416 = iq8*354, which 

M 
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approaches very closely to 200, and would be exactly 200 if 
arithmetical computation were capable of being extended to sub- 
divisions as minute as those allowed for by theory. 

2. Let the obliquity of the connecting rod be taken into 
account, and let c b = dr, b d = ^, as before. 

We here refer to Art 73, Cor. 4, where it is proved that 
J ' a jck t sin ^ cos 6 7/, 

cos 

Hence p aT^ = p x « sin 6 ^0 + ^^^ {a sin d%\ 

tan 

:.J^dx^ a/v sinOdd + a f 5^5^ sin Odd, 

J tan a 

or work done = PX2a + o = PX 2a. 

This mode of setting out the analysis shows that the diagram 
of work given, on the supposition that p remains always parallel to 

itself, is subject to correction when the inequality 
of motion caused by the connecting rod is taken 
into account. But the correction becomes zero in 
every case, for the area of the diagram of work is 
certainly p x 2 «, so long as p remains constant. 

The suppositions made previously are retained 
in this example ; that is, a = i, ^ = 6, p is con- 
stant, and friction is neglected. The respec- 
tive perpendiculars are varied as marked ; thus 
30*90 is changed to 35*80, and so on, the com- 
ponent of P being L!EiZJLlI, instead of p sin 6^ 




cos 



o'o 



Fig. 82. 



as heretofore. But the variation is not large under 
ordinary circumstances, and the two cmrves are 

contrasted by the superposition of the dotted Une which bounds 

the area on the first hypothesis. 
Also the mean of the ten values, 

o, 35*8o, 6676 .... 26, is 63-138, as before. 

There yet remains the actual case occurring in practice where 
p varies at each point of the stroke, as recorded by an indicator 
diagram, and the effect is to slice or hollow out a large portion of 
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the symmetrical diagram from the point where expansion begins ; 
and this can be done, if desired, without difficulty. 

111. Connected with this subject, and forming part of it, is the 
estimation both of the tangential pressiure upon the crank and of 
the thrust upon the axis of the crank shaft, friction and the inertia 
of the moving parts being disregarded. 

Since the force q, or , acting along the connecting rod can 

be resolved at once into its components, 

"•^"^ (^ + ^) along c B, 

COS 

we can infer the pull or push along c b at any instant of the stroke 
as well as the pressure acting perpendicularly to c b and tending 
to produce rotation. The diagram of work sets out the latter 
pressures, and a corresponding diagram may be constructed for 
the pressures in c b without difficulty. 

ESTIMATE OF WORK DONE WHEN STEAM IS EXPANDED- 

IN THE CYLINDER. 

112. Having discussed the general character of an indicator 
diagram, as taken from a double-acting condensing engine, the 
next step is to estimate the area of the enclosed space. 

In the case of a theoretical diagram, where the curve of ex- 
pansion is that given by Watt, the true area can only be ascertained 
by a mathematical process. The calculation is now given, and 
those who are unable to follow it may take the result as 
established. 

To find the work done in each stroke of an engine where the 
steam is supposed to expand according to Boyle's law : 

. Let c H represent the steam cylinder of an engine, p r being 
its piston. 

Also, let c D = /, c E = dr, of the space described by the 
piston before the steam is cut off. 

c p = jxr, A = area of piston, p = pressure of steam. 

M 2 
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Then work done through c e = a/ a. 
Also pressure of steam on piston at p = ^^ 



.'. work done through space dx^=^ ^^dx, 

X 

Die work = a/ a / — from jxr = «, to ^ = / 



— Afa log. -. 
a 

.•. Whole work in one stroke = a/ a < i + log. - I . . (i) 

This is the theoretical expression for the work done by the 
steam on one side of the piston, and no account is taken of the 

back pressure from uncondensed vapour on the 
other side. In practice the mean back pressure 
should be subtracted from the mean forward 

pressure, viz., y f ^ + log- - ), and the result 

will be the mean effective pressure during one 
^ stroke. 

Cor. I. To find the horse-power, or the work 
*H done on the supposition that 33,000 foot-pounds 
Fig. 83. per minute is the unit of work, we multiply ex- 
pression (i) by the number of strokes (say n) per minute, and 
divide by 33,000. Thus, 

A/«a |i + log. - > 

Horse-power = 1: L 

33,000 

It is a common thing to ascertain the mean pressure of the 

steam per stroke by measurement, much as Watt found it, and in 

such a case : — 

TT Area of piston in sq. inches x mean press, x nl 
Horse-power = ^ -± ^ 

33,000 

Cor. 2. If - = E, or the steam be expanded e times, we have 
a 




work done = -^ j ^ "*" ^^S* ^ r 
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Cor. 3. In practice there is a vacant space between the 
cylinder cover and piston at the beginning of the stroke, and also 
there is a definite space occupied by the passages leading to the 
valve j taking the whole content so regarded as equivalent to the 
volume cut off from the cylinder by a plane parallel to its base, 
and at a distance c from it, we have 

then work done = A/df + a/ (df + ^) C — 



= A/ {« + (« + .) log. i±i} 



the limits being / + r, and ^ + r, instead of / and a. 

In applying these formula it must be noted that the symbol 
* log.' represents the Napierian logarithm, and not the logarithm 
to base 10. The tw6 kinds of logarithms are connected by the 
equations 

Log. n to base 10 = -434294819 x Nap. log. «, 
Or, Nap. log. n = 2-3025851 x log. n to base 10. 

The following results for Napierian logarithms are useful : — 



Log. 2 = '6931472 
Log. 3 = 1*0986123 
Log. 4= 1-3862944 



Log. 5 = 1*6094379 
Log. 6=1-7917595 
Log. 7 = 1-9459101 



Log. 8 =2-0794415 
Log. 9 = 2-1972246 
Log. 10 = 2-3025851 



113. It will be instructive to recur to the theoretical diagram 
set out in Art. 19, and to find its area according to Watt's method, 
as well as by theory. 

Divide the stroke of the piston into twenty equal parts, and 
conceive that the steam pressure remains constant throughout each' 
division, having (i) its value at the end of each respective division, 
and (2) its value at the commencement thereof. Then multiply 
each assumed value of the steam pressure into the distance between 
two consecutive divisions, and we shall obtain a series of rectangles 
representing work done, and lying within the curved line on one 
hypothesis, but overlapping it on the other. Let these be dis- 
tinguished as inside and outside rectangles respectively. The 
pressures up to 5 are all equal, and each interval is unity, whence 
the pressures are as follows : — 
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Press, at 



)> 



» 



» 



j> 



n 



V 



99 



99 



1 . 

2 . 

3 • 

4 . 

5 . 

6 = 

7 = 



5 



Press, at 1 1 = ^ = -4545 

12 = A = '4167 

13 = A = '3846 

14 = t\ = *357i 

15 = tV = '3333 
i6 = ^ = -3125 

17 = T^ = -2941 

18 = A = -2778 

19 = A = '2632 

20 = iftr = '25 

. . (I) 



>> 



>» 



)> 



» 



» 



j> 



5> 



>> 



W 



= I* 

= I* 

= I* 

= I* 

= I* 

= '8333 
= 7143 

8=1= -625 
9=7= '5556 
io = A= '5 
Hence area with inside rectangles = 11-572 
Also sum of pressures from 6 to 19 = 6.322. 

/. area with outside rectangles =12*322 . . (2) 

But the true value of the area is, by the formula, 5 + 5 ^^. 4« 

And log. 4 = 1-3862944 .-. 5 log. 4 = 6-9315 

whence true value of area = 11-9315 . . (3) 

The mean pressure of the steam in each case is deduced by 
dividing these respective areas by 20. 

Hence on ist supposition, mean press, of steam = -5786. 
2nd „ „ = -6161. 

3rd 99 w =*596S- 

Thus Watt's estimate, the little inaccuracies in Art 19 having 
been corrected, gives '5786 as the mean value of the steam pres- 
sure, while the theoretical true value is '5965. This shows what 
may be done by taking pains and subdividing sufficiently, so as 
to estimate by small rectangles. Watt's method is commonly 
followed in practice, as it is very simple and easily carried out. 
Further, we remark that the difference of pressure between any 
two consecutive divisions continually diminishes. This fact is pre- 
sented to the eye by the form of the curve, which continually tends 
to become more nearly parallel to the line of volumes. 

The differences between the pressures at 5 and 6, and 6 and 7, 
and so on through the series, are : — 

•1667, -119, -089, -0694, -0556, -0455, -0378, -0321 
•0275, '0238, '0208, -0184, '0163, '0146, -0132, 

Whereof the last difference is about -^ of the first. 
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INDICATOR DIAGRAM OF ATMOSPHERIC ENGINE. 

114. We pass on to discuss the performance of an engine by 
reference to an indicator diagram taken from it, and shall com- 
mence with an atmospheric engine. The card is taken from the 
collection of steam diagrams. 

A scale of pressures, showing the strength of the spring of the 
instrument, should always be marked or recorded on the diagram, 
and is here noted on the vertical line at the left hand of the 
sketch. 

Also we require to know the diameter of the cylinder, the 
length of stroke, and the number of strokes made per minute. 
The product of the number of square inches in the area of the 
piston and the length of stroke, when divided by 33,000, forms 
what may be called the piston constant for the engine, and the 
horse-power is then obtained by multiplying the piston constant 
by the mean pressure of the steam and the number of strokes per 
minute. 




Fig. 84. 

In the present example the steam pressure never rises above 
o, which here marks the atmospheric line, and, as before, horizontal 
lines represent volumes occupied by steam in the cylinder, or 
otherwise the amount of travel of the piston, for one measure is 
identical with the other. The diagram is intersected by ten vertical 
lines at equal distances, dividing the length of stroke into ten 
equal parts, and the first thing to be done is to determine the 
mean pressure of the steam in each of these divisions. An 
estimate of this kind is to some extent uncertain, and the results 
are marked on the diagram, in order that the student may verify 
the conclusions for himself. In doing so he should remember 
that the outlines of the curves cannot be copied with any great 
accuracy, and that some corrections may appear desirable. 
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Referring to the diagram, the action of the steam is quite 
intelligible. The pressure is maintained during the upward stroke, 
but there is a loss at the commencement due to the injection 
water which remains in the cylinder. On the downward stroke the 
condensation is imperfect at first, but improves afterwards, and the 
pressure of vapoiu: in the cylinder never falls quite so low as 5 lbs.,, 
which would be called 10 lbs. vacuum according to the usual mode 
of estimating it. 

Adopting the numbers as printed and adding them together,, 
we find that their smn is 73*5, which, when divided by 10, gives 
7*35 as the mean effective working pressure on the piston in pounds 
per sq. inch during a stroke. 

The dimensions of the engine and the rate at which the pistoa 
moves are now to be taken into account. In our example the 
diameter of the cylinder is 72 inches, the length of the stroke is 
8 feet, and the number of strokes per minute is 10 ; hence 

Area of piston = 4071*5 sq. inches. 
Travel of piston per minute = 8x10 feet 

Indicated horse-power = T'SS x 407.i'5 x 8 x 10 

33,000 

= 72-5- 

INDICATOR DIAGRAM OF SINGLE-ACTING ENGINE. 

115. In the single-acting engine two diagrams must be taken,, 
one from the top and the other firom the bottom of the cylinder. 
These diagrams are quite unlike in form, for the action during the 
down stroke is not repeated during the up stroke, as in a double- 
acting engine, and our first task will be to comprehend the reasons 
of the particular conformation observed. For this purpose re- 
ference is made to a diagram taken firom a Cornish pumping 
engine, having a cylinder 70 inches in diameter, and making 4 
strokes per minute, under a mean pressure of 1 5*1 lbs. per sq. inch. 
The figure is reduced from one on a larger scale, so that the 
indicator spring would extend one inch on the reduced diagram 
for a steam pressure of 40 lbs. per sq. inch. 

One card is taken firom the top and the other firom the bottom 
of the cylinder, and each must be interpreted in its turn. 
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As far as the upper card is concerned that figure indicates the 
admission and cut-oflF of steam, together with the opening of the 
equilibrium valve, which corresponds to imperfect condensation in 
our normal diagram. The lower card has reference to the state of 
things below the piston, where the equilibrium and exhaust valves 
are opened consecutively. 




Fig. 85. 

Beginning at the point a, with the piston at rest at the top of 
the cylinder, we note that the pressure rises until the down stroke 
commences when the steam line b c d is traced out. The portion 
B c is horizontal, and the cut off takes place at c. It is common 
for the steam line bc to drop considerably before the cut off 
begins, especially in large engines. The line d e indicates that 
the equilibrium valve is opened, and that the steam pressure has 
fallen somewhat during the circulation which takes place. At 
the point e the equilibrium valve is closed, and compression or 
cushioning begins, just as in a double-acting engine. At the point 
A the piston is coming to rest, and there is a drop in the curve,, 
which is often much more marked than in the present example 
and which indicates loss of pressure before the down stroke begins. 
Such loss would be due to leakage of the compressed steam round 
the circumference of the piston or perhaps to loss of heat 

As to the lower card, the nearly horizontal line b a shows that 
the equilibrium valve is opened. When compression begins at E, 
above the piston, expansion will also begin to much less extent 
below it, and there will be a slight drop towards the end of b a. 
Otherwise the lines d e and b a nearly coincide, and would do so 
absolutely, if there were no disturbing causes at work ; but the 
diagram shows some difference of pressure at the two ends of 
the cylinder when the equilibrium valve is open. 
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With regard to work done, the piston is driven down by the 
steam from above it, as opposed to the back pressure of the 
exhausted space underneath, and that part of the action is fiiUy 
determined by comparison of the lines b c d and dc. But the 
whole work done by the steam in the double stroke is, according 
to our principles, obtained by a careful measurement of the areas 
of the enclosed figures. 

At first sight the student might imagine that the horse-power may 
be calculated by simply noting the pressures indicated by the steam 
and exhaust lines, the cutting away of any part of the intermediate 
area — as by compression, or by want of coincidence of the lines d e 
and i a — affecting only the up stroke when the weight of the pump 
rods is the moving force. But a httle consideration will show that 
such a notion is erroneous, and that the compression of steam in 
the up stroke and the resistance to the motion of the piston due to 
inequality of pressure when the equiUbrium valve is open must 
be deducted from the total efficiency. The steam opposes the 
piston in its ascent to some degree, and this gives rise to negative 
work, which must be deducted from the positive work accomplished 
in the down stroke. In other words, during the down sfroke the 
steam does the work, and during the up stroke work is done upon 
the steam. 

It follows, therefore, that the portion of unoccupied space 
between the two intermediate horizontal lines is a veritable sub- 
traction from the efficiency of the agent 

ii6. We pass on to calculate the horse-power in the case of 
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a nngle-acting pumping engine, having a cylinder 112 inches i 
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diameter, with a stroke 9166 feet, and making 7*5 strokes per 
minute. 

Referring to the diagram where the steam pressures are noted, 
and taking each group of numbers in order, there is, above the 
atmospheric line, a series amounting in all to $6-$. Below the at- 
mospheric line the first series amounts to 48*5, and the second 
series gives Z9'i- 

Hence mean pressure of steam =-ilff(56*5+48-5+39-3)=i4-43 
14-43 X 3 14159 X56X 56 X 9-166 X 75 



, H.P. = 



= 296'S- 



33." 



In an example of this kind the answer is very readUy obtained 
by the use of a table of logarithms. 



DOUBLE-ACTING SNGIKK. 

117. In illustratioD of the mode of estimating the work done 
by a double-acting engine we go back some tbiitjr years to an 
example from a powerful oscillating cylinder t£ a marine engine,- 
which may give an idea of the peribrmance commonly accepted 
before the days of compound cylinder engines with high pressure 
and expansion. 

The engine was composed of two cylinders, each 83^ inches 
m diameter, with a stroke of 6 feet, making 141^ revolutions per 




minute. It would be described as a pair of 350's, meaning that 
each cylinder was of 350 H.P., according to a nominal scale then 
adopted, but now almost, if not quite, obsolete. 

The scale is not marked on the diagram, but the student will 
infer it approximately from the values t£ Uie steam pressures 
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above the atmospheric line at the respective divisions, which are 

4-5. 4'S. 4'4S. 43S. 4'3. 43) 4-i. ^1, 6. 
stopping at the ninth division. 

The so-called vacuum pressures are estimated as follows: — 

8-8, IO-8, 112, II-3, II-3, II-4, 11-4, 11-4, 115, 10. 
Hence the sum of pressures = 1091+ 33"8 = 1429; 

mean pressure = 1429. 
It is recorded on the card that the steam was blowing off, and 
that the barometer gauge of the condenser stood at 26^. 



WIRE-DRAWING AND CLEARANCE, 

118. Among the causes which deteriorate &om the perfectioQ 
of an indicator diagram one is that of wire-drawing. This term is 
intended to convey the idea that the pressure of the steam is 
attenuated by obstacles which impede its passage. 

The effect of wire-drawing is to cause a gradual decline or 
subsidence of the steam line. It is commonly seen in the indi- 
cator diagram of a large Cornish pumping engine. The cubic 
content to be filled by the steam increases so rapidly as the piston 
descends that the steam pressure can hardly be maintained. 

■ Agjdn, it will have been noticed that the definite well-marked 
angle at the point where the curve of expansion leaves the hori- 
zontal line of steam pressure is seldom to be noticed in an actual 
diagram, or certainly not in an engine worked by a slide-valve 
, and eccentric. In such 
a case the valve closes 
gradually, and the out- 
line becomes rounded 
at the point of cut-off. 

This rounding at the 

point where expansion 

begins is also marked 

in diagrams where the 

Fig. 88. valves are lifted by 

cams, as in the annexed figure, which is taken from an engine by 

Fairbaim & Sons, having the following particulars : — 
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Diameter of cylinder ... 40 inches. 
Length of stroke .... 6 feet 
Number of revolutions ... 25 per minute. 

Steam is admitted a Uttle after the crank-pin has passed the 
dead centre, and is cut off at '45 of the stroke. The lead of the 
exhaust is | inch. The valves are double-beat or balanced valves, 
and the e3diaust is kept open during the whole stroke. Here, 
therefore, there is no compression; and to obviate the sudden 
strain on the crank-shaft from admitting steam while the piston is 
at the exact end of its stroke, the curve is cut away along the 
bounding vertical line, instead of before reaching it, as in the case 
of the locomotive engine. 

The diagram tells at once what is happening by the litde tail 
at the point a. Then comes the rise of steam pressure and a 
«mall jump of the pencil at b. There is also, to a small extent, 
wire-drawing, as shown by the gradual drop of the steam line 
between b and c ; and there is a small rounding at the extreme 
-end of the upper steam line, showing the lead of the exhaust. 

According to a scale of the strength of the indicator spring 
the mean effective pressure on the piston is 11*5 lbs., the vacuum 
being 13 lbs. 

119. Hitherto it has been assumed that the travel of the piston 
is exactly equal to the length of the cylinder, but in practice the 
piston does not come home to the cylinder cover at the end of a 
stroke, and a certain empty space or clearance is left between 
their respective surfaces. Also the steam passages leading from 
the valve to the cylinder increase this ineffective space, which 
must be filled with steam before any work can be done. The 
cubic content thus occupied, which causes waste when the steam 
is perfectly exhausted, but forms no part of the real working 
cylinder, is called the clearance. It may be estimated in terms of 
the content of the cylinder by assigning a length thereof (say c) 
which determines its volume. Thus, let a be the area of the piston, 
then A ^ is the clearance. But for simplicity it is common to call (c) 
the * clearance,* especially in analytical calculations of work done. 

The tendency of compression or cushioning is to eliminate the 
waste due to clearance. The steam compressed at the end of the 
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stroke behaves like an elastic spring and gives out during ex- 
pansion the work expended in compressing it, whereby it obviates, 
as far as it will go, the waste of boiler steam. 

The effect of clearance on the indicator diagram is to lift the 
curve of expansion in some degree. 

"Hius, let AN be the travel of a piston, oa the clearance, 
where o is the real zero from which volumes are measured. 
Neglecting clearance, we should assume 
that the volume a d expanded accord- 
ing to Boyle's law, and on this sup- 
position B p R would represent the lines 
of pressure, whereby ifAD = DM = HM 

we should have p m = — , tj r = — . 
2 3 

But since Od is the true volume of 
steam undergoing expansion, it is- 
p.jj. ^ evident that tne true pressures at m 

and "s are somewhat greater than 
before, and are in feet represented by^ m, r n, such that 

>M :rN: BD :: — =-5— :__£ — ; _-! — 

vol. O M VOL O N vol. O D 

In other words, let voL a d = v, vol. o a = i', and let/ be the 
pressure at b. 

If there be no clearance. 



But with clearance, pressure at u = £_ v + '") 





.neglecting— J. 

The amount of clearance which is to be allowed for in prae- 
tice may be set out upon an indicator diagram by drawing a 
vertical line similar to the dotted line in fig. 97, and regarding it 
as a zero line from which volumes are to be measured. 
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The indicator diagrams in fig. 90 are intended to give an 
idea of the effect now referred to. They are taken firom a blast 
engine, having a cylinder 42 
inches in diameter, with a stroke 
of 8 feet 3 inches, working at 14 ' 
strokes per minute. The smaller 
diagram, with the less perfect 
vacuum line, was taken when 
there was an excessive amount of ^ 
clearance, the cut-off valve being 
placed in the steam-pipe, whereby 
the steam contained in a side . 
pipe or steam-chest expanded 
after the valve was closed. The ^^®' ^' 

effect of clearance has been to raise the expansion curve in the 
manner pointed out in the previous investigation. That such is 
the case will be rendered more certain by reference to the second 
diagram, which is the card taken when the two valves — viz., the 
steam and cut-off valve — ^were replaced by a single valve lifted by 
a cam and placed close to the cylinder. The expansion curve 
falls at once by reason of the diminution of clearance. 

It must be noted that the pressure of the steam is not the 
same at the beginning of the stroke in the respective diagrams, 
nor is the point of cut-off exactly the same, so that the comparison 
is not perfect ; but we see that clearance must be allowed for in 
estimating the expansion curve of an indicator diagram, and that 
otherwise the information given is entirely deceptive. Another 
point is, that excessive clearance diminishes the excellence of the 
vacuum, by reason that the condensation is less perfect when a 
portion of steam is lodged in the passages. This is apparent fi'om 
the diagrams, the vacuum having improved fi-om 9 lbs. in the first 
card to 10 '9 lbs. in the second, solely firom the lessening of the 
amount of clearance. 

EXPANSIVE WORKING OF STEAM. 

120. This example suggests a connection between the subject of 
clearance and that of expansive working as carried out by separate 
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-valves. It will be understood that expansion of steam may be 
provided fpr : — 

1. By putting lap on a slide valve, whereby a fixed rate of 
•expansion is secured. 

2. By emplo)ring four independent valves lifted by cams, viz., 
two steam and two exhaust valves. Here the expansion can be 
regulated without any difficulty, all that is required being to 
change the cam-steps for different grades of expansion. 

3. By employing a separate expansion valve, placed behind the 
ordinary slide valve. 

This method will be understood by referring back to fig. 69, 
^here a double-beat valve, acting as an expansion valve, is shown 
in combination with a slide valve. The latter has scarcely any 
lap, and contributes nothing to expansive working, its fiinction 
being merely to distribute the steam on its way firom the slide case 
to the exhaust. The double-beat valve would probably be lifted 
by a cam, and would regulate the passage towards the slide valve, 
being opened or closed at will, and at any desired period of the 
stroke. It does all that is required for cutting off the supply of 
steam, but it labours under the defect that it causes a sensible 
addition to the amount of clearance which is inherent to the use 
of a slide valve. The waste of steam now commences a step 
further back, and is reckoned fi'om the valve a b c d, instead of 
from the slide valve. It has consequently been a common practice 
to retain four valves for distributing the steam in a double-acting 
engine, according to the method originally practised by Watt 
Each of these valves may be opened and closed by cams at any 
period of the stroke, and they give a power of carr3dng out expan- 
sive working with great facility. 

If, on the other hand, a combination of a slide valve with a 
separate expansion valve be employed, it is essential that the 
latter should be placed as close as possible to the former, or indeed 
should form part of it, as in the follomng instance, which illustrates 
an excellent mode of providing expansion, viz., by a hack cut-off 
valve. 

Such a valve is shown in the drawing, and is marked h. 

We have here the cylinder, with its steam ports and eduction 
ports, as in the repeated examples. Instead of an ordinary D 
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slide valve there is a box with steam passages and an arch for 
bridging over the interval between the steam and eduction ports. 
It is apparent that on lowering both this boi and the supplemen- 
tary block behind il^ marked h, the steam will enter flie top of the . 




Fig. 91. 



i^linder, and will escape from the bottom of it in the manner pre- 
viously described Whereas on raisii^ the block h no more steam 
can enter the upper port, and an effectual cut-off is the result 

The back of the valve as well as the face of it will be plane 
surfaces, and, by properly adjusting two eccentrics connected with 
the valve and with h respectively, it is possible to provide for a 
cut-off at any part of the stroke, and to do so with scarcely any 
waste of steam other or greater than that which would occur with 
a single D valve. 
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The effect of expanding in different degrees is marked on the 
diagram by way of illustration, and requires no special explana- 
tion after the previous remarks, but it is necessary to notice the 
stuffing box and gland for keeping the piston rod steam-tight. 

This is an improvement upon Watt's method, which is drawa 
in fig. 9, as it appeared in his patent of 1782. The stuffing box, 
marked e e, is provided with a brass bush at the bottom of it,, 
which is bored to fit the piston rod. An empty space is left for 
packing, and a gland, d d, with a brass lining, is screwed down, so- 
as to compress the packing and tighten it roimd the piston. The 
top of the gland is formed into a cup for oil, and this completes- 
the arrangement 



FURTHER INDICATOR DIAGRAMS. 



121. In a diagram taken fi*om a locomotive engine the periods 
of expansion, compression, and release are often well marked, as 
confirmed by the following example, which exhibits successive 
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stages in the modification of the indicator figure. The engine 
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being non-condensing, the atmospheric line is below the whole 
enclosed area. 

1. Here the diagram is intersected by three vertical lines at 
equal distances, and represents a species of theoretical curve. The 
steam line is maintained during the first third of the stroke ; then 
come expansion, release, exhaust, and compression in the order 
and to the extent marked 

2. This is a tolerable copy of an actual diagram given to the 
writer, where the boiler pressure was 128 lbs., the diameter of the 
cylinder 17 inches, with a stroke of 2 feet. The train was de- 
scribed as consisting of fifteen carriages, and was just starting. 
The three periods in question are extremely well defined. 

3. Here the three periods are still defined, but the greater 
speed of the engine causes them to lose much of, their distinctive 
character. The boiler pressure is still 128 lbs., but the speed is 
28 miles per hour. 

4. The boiler pressure is marked at 123 lbs., but the speed of 
the piston has quite swept out the characteristics of the steam line. 
The train is now running on a level line at 58 miles per hour, and 
the principal effect to be seen is the jump of the indicator pencil ; 
but, taking the dotted line as an approximate mean, it is appa- 
rent that cut-off, expansion, and release are hopelessly blended 
together. 

122. As an illustration of the necessity of providing in the 
design of an engine for effective condensation of steam, we refer to 
a simple illustration. 

Some thirty years ago, in the iron district of South Stafford- 
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shire, an indicator diagram taken firom a mill engine of nearly 200 
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H.P., having a cylinder 42 inches in diameter, with a 7 feet stroke, 
gave the result shown in fig. 93. The engine took steam at 
about 19^ lbs. pressure, which was maintained nearly uniform 
to the middle of the stroke, falling only to about 17^ lbs., and was 
then reduced by wire-drawing to 6 lbs. The average vacuum was 
2f lbs. below the atmospheric line, the lowest point attained being 
5 lbs. This is made very clear by the outline of the diagram. Of 
course such a performance was most defective, and accordingly a 
careful examination was made into the construction of the engine, 
when it was seen that the steam and eduction valves, as well as the 
thoroughfares or passages, were on too small a scale. The con- 
denser B D was of insufficient size, and water was admitted into it 
by a simple opening, a, without any pipe or rose for throwing out 
a divided stream. 

The conclusion arrived at was to remodel the valves and steam 
thoroughfares as well as the condenser. The engine was worked 
by four Cornish valves, so that it was easy to supply others on a 





Fig. 94. 

larger scale, and accordingly the steam and eduction valves were 
enlarged from 7 inches to 12 inches in diameter, and the pipe 
marked e was similarly altered. The condenser was improved by 
the addition of a supplemental chamber, c, and an injection pipe 
with a rose, p, was introduced. Otherwise the construction of the 
engine was undisturbed. 

The altered form of the indicator diagram at once shows the 
gain of power. The largest portion of tiie area of work done is 
below the atmospheric line, instead of being above it, the vacuum 
averaging a very little over 10 lbs., instead of only 2| lbs. The 
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steam pressure commences at 8 lbs., and averages 5 '4 lbs. through- 
out the stroke. It is instructive to note the gain of work under 
the new conditions, and we can form a general idea at once from 
the increase of effective pressure below the atmospheric line. 

In the first case it was found that a mean effective pressure of 
19 lbs. from steam and vacuum combined gave 190 horse-power; 
and in the second case there was a gain of 7*43 lbs. from conden- 
sation alone; whence it followed that the actual gain was to 
190 H.P. as 7*43 to 19; that is, 

?^ X 190 H.P., or 74 H.P. 
19 

123. As an additional illustration two indicator diagrams are 
appended, which were taken from a direct-acting horizontal engine 
at Woolwich. In the one diagram the engine was working much 
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Fig. 95. 

in its ordinary manner, and the curve of expansion is well marked ; 
but in the other the condenser was leaky ; and in order to keep 
the machinery in action it was necessary to maintain the steam 
pressure nearly to the end of the stroke, the contrast between the 
two diagrams being here greater than in the example first com- 
mented on. 



PROTECTION OF THE CYLINDER. 



124. There are three conditions of the steam cylinder in the 
working of an engine : (i) it may be entirely unprotected by any 
covering ; (2) it may be coated with felt and wood or some non- 
conducting material: (3) it may be steam-jacketed, the jacket 
itself being covered with a non-conducting material 
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1. It seems dear that the first mode of working is wrong. But 

in order to impress this view 
upon the student we refer to 
the annexed diagram, which 
shows the expansion curve of 
steam in an imperfecdy pro- 
tected cylinder, as contrasted 
with the true theoretical curve 
which would have corre- 
sponded with the weight of 
steam found in the cylinder 
at the end of the stroke. In 

Fig. 96. the diagram a B c represents 

the actual expansion curve of the steam, and d c that which should 
have been the expansion curve if the walls of the cylinder had de- 
tracted nothing from the work done. The steam loses pressure 
on its entrance by the chilling of the colder metal, and there is an 
immediate drain upon the molecular motion within the cylinder, 
on which we rely for the movement of the machinery outside. 
The escape of heat, from whatever cause it may arise, is a direct 
subtraction from the efficiency of the working substance, and at 
the present day it can scarcely be necessary to marshal all the 
reasons to be urged against such a practice. 

2. The second case is where the cylinder is coated with some 
non-conducting material, and here it is essential to remember that 
steam cannot expand and do work behind a piston without a fall 
in temperature. If the steam enters the cylinder direct from the 
boiler, as is commonly the case, it will be saturated, and reduction 
of temperature will cause partial condensation. 

As the expansion goes on it appears that the temperature of the 
steam will fall below that of the surface surrounding it, and towards 
the end of the stroke the heated metal will boil off the water de- 
posited and send it out as steam into the condenser. By such an 
action steam will have passed through the cylinder without doing 
worL A c}?linder of metal may be covered with a non-conducting 
casing, but it remains a large metallic mass, and it is impossible to 
reason about it as if it were not alternately heated and cooled 
during the working of the engine. It was this alternate heating 
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and cooling which Watt strove to eliminate by a separate con- 
denser and a steam-jacket. In the last diagram the curve of expan- 
sion appears to rise more than is usual towards the end of the stroke, 
and this indicates, as clearly as if the thing were spoken in words, 
that the steam which has been condensed by chilling is evaporated 
by the walls of the cylinder towards the close of the stroke. 

Adopting a view similar to that now referred to, Mr. Cowper 
has pointed out that, with high expansion and a marked difference 
in temperature at the beginning and end of the stroke, the cylinder 
acts somewhat as a condenser to the entering steam, and as a 
boiler just before it escapes. That this is so became apparent 
from an experimental trial, where a glass tube closed at one end 
was fitted to the non-jacketed cylinder of a high-pressure engine 
working expansively. Mr. Cowper found that the steam condensed 
in a cloud inside the tube at the beginning of each stroke and re- 
evaporated before its conclusion. He then brought a shovel of 
hot coals near the tube, and the heat of the fuel effectually pre- 
vented condensation, for it acted as a steam-jacket 

The point is, that no covering to the cylinder would raise its 
temperature permanently to that of the entering steam, for the heat 
deposited on condensation would not remain, but would be carried 
away afterwards, during the re-evaporation. 

3. The last case is that where the cylinder is covered both at 
its ends and sides by a steam-jacket, the external casing being also 
protected by a covering of non-conducting material. Under these 
circumstances the walls of the 
cylinder may be kept nearly as 
hot as the entering steam, and the 
chilling effect of the metal surface 
is to a great extent eliminated. 
Enough has been stated in the dis- 
cussion on heat engines to demon- 
strate the serious waste of heat 
which is inevitable with even the 
best- constructed engines, and it 
is a dear advantage to get the 
greatest possible amount of work 
out of the steam just at the precise instant when it is in action. 
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There is no known material which is insensible to the action of 
heat ; that is, which cannot be warmed or cooled, and which will 
not conduct or radiate heat Of necessity a cylinder is made of 
metal, a material peculiarly sensitive to changes of temperature, 
and possessing every quality, except strength, which we should 
prefer not to find in it. It would, therefore, appear that the most 
reasonable course would be to enclose the cylinder in a hot 
envelope, which may serve to maintain its temperature at a high 
level and to supply the heat which is otherwise escaping. 

Mr. Cowper has brought before the Iron and Steel Institute 
several valuable observations on the utility of a steam-jacket, 
and he has illustrated his remarks by reference to indicator dia- 
grams taken from cylinders with and without steam-jackets. The 
card (fig. 97) was firom an engine with a steam-jacket over the 
ends and sides, and the curve of expansion was nearly that given 
by theory. Towards the end of the expansion the true curve 
is represented by the dotted line, and it appears that the actual 
expansion rises above it, showing that the steam was a little super- 
heated by the hot casing. Several diagrams were adduced, which 
came pretty much to a repetition of that given above, the point 
being that the greater the amount of expansion the greater was 
the loss of work from the absence of a steam-jacket. 



DIAGRAM FROM A CORLISS ENGINE. 

125. A form of engine was introduced some thirty years ago by 
Mr. Corliss in the United States, and has worked successfully,, 
although the arrangements for actuating the valves are somewhat 

complicated. The only point to 
which reference is made is the 
form of the indicator diagram, as 
taken firom engines of this type. 

Without attempting to de- 
scribe the engine, we may say 
that it works with two steam and 
two exhaust valves. 

The steam valves are 
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tremely rapid in their action ; they are opened, when under the 
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control of springs, like the hammer of a gim, and they move 
suddenly into the position of being fully open. They are closed 
in like manner and are, as it were, shot round from the position 
of being fully opened to that of being fully closed, or conversely. 
The valves are cylindrical slides working in the arc of a circle. 

It is remarkable that liberating gear for disengaging a valve 
which was lifted by the action of a falling weight was introduced 
by Watt, and is therefore as old as the condensing engine; but 
here the valves are not lifted, but rotated, and they are actuated by 
springs, and not by weights. 

Another point is that in engines of this class the governor acts 
directly on the steam valves, so as to cut off the steam earlier^ 
instead of actuating a throttle valve, as in Watt's arrangement. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON INDICATOR DIAGRAMS. 

126. It is hoped that enough has been said to present a general 
view of the application and use of the indicator, and before leaving 
this branch of our inquiries it may be useful to append a few 
general remarks. 

Rankine, in his book on the steam-engine, discusses several 
causes which influence the form of the indicator diagram. 

I. It appears that the steam pressure undergoes some fall 
during the passage from the boiler to the cylinder. The amount 
of such fall varies greatly in different engines, but the general 
result is, that the highest average indicated steam pressure before 
expansion begins is some two or three pounds less than the boiler 
pressure. * 

Among the points to be noticed are (i) the resistance of the 
steam pipe through which the steam passes, (2) the resistance of 
the regulator or throtde valve, (3) the resistance due to the ports 
and steam passages ; and here also the bends or sharp angles as 
well as the imperfect coating of the steam pipe must be taken 
into account 

Rankine says that in the present state of our knowledge it is im- 
possible to calculate separately the losses of pressure due to these 
causes, and if it were possible the resulting formulae would be too 
complicated to be of much use. An observation of this kind has 
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a wide application. It may be pointed out that steam which has 
been lowered in pressure by the resistance of passages, or has been 
wire-drawn^ as we have termed it, is to some extent superheated by 
the friction of its molecules, the tendency of all friction being to 
produce heat 

2. There is in practice a rounding of the angle at which the 
expansion curve begins in the theoretical diagram. This is called 
wire-drawing at ait-off. It is always to be seen where a slide 
valve, closing gradually, is employed, and is reduced to a mini- 
mum in a well-formed diagram of a Corliss engine. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the steam begins, as it were, to work 
expansively a little before the valve is completely closed, or that 
the energy exerted is nearly the same as if the valve had closed 
instantaneously at a somewhat earlier point of the stroke, which 
point may be termed the ' effective cut-off.* Such a point is easily 
obtained by carrying the expansion curve a little higher, and by 
prolonging the probable steam line to meet it. 

3. There is a rounding of the expansion curve when release 
begins before the end of the stroke, and it is recommended that 
the point of release should be so adjusted that one-half of the fall 
of pressure takes place at the end of the forward stroke, and the 
other half at the beginning of the return stroke. Where the release 
is small the expansion curve is continued to the end of the dia- 
gram, as may be seen in fig. 98, and in such a case the exhaust 
line slopes gradually downwards as tiie piston returns instead of 
being nearly horizontal. 

4. The general effect of water in the cylinder, from whatever 
cause produced, but which we will suppose to be present in some 
degree throughout the stroke, is to lower the steam line in the first 
portion of the stroke and to raise it in the latter portion. On this 
subject it is very easy to propound theories ; but the subject- 
matter lies so much within the region of experiment that any 
theoretical deductions, which are nearly all that we can be said 
to have at present, may indeed be interesting, but would perhaps 
admit of being classed among * conclusions in which nothing is 
concluded.* 

5. There is also the conduction of heat to or from the walls of 
the cylinder, the general effect of which is that in the last case. 
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6. Clearance will modify the form of the expansion curve of 
steam, by removing backwards through a small space the z«o 
line of volumes. And, as we have seen, if the steam be completely 
exhausted from the cylinder during the return stroke the effect of 
clearance is to waste a quantity of steam duringthe double stroke. 
But, inasmuch as it is possible to compress a portion of steam in 
the cylinder during the return stroke, the loss above referred to 
may be greatly or perhaps wholly eliminated. On this subject 
Ranking recommends that the point of compression should be 
adjusted in such a manner that the quantity of steam confined or 
cushioned should be just sufficient to fill the clearance with steam 
at the initial pressure when the piston comes to rest In such a 
case the work expended in compression is restored again during 
expansion, and the steam spring is continually reproduced without 
waste. 



CONNECTING ROD ENDS. 

127. Two principal methods of forming the ends of connect- 
ing rods will be apparent from the sketches, which are copied from 
the collection of lecture diagrams. 

In Fig. 99 we have an elevation and side-view of a con- 
necting-rod with a forked end, showing the combination known 
as a s/raj>, gib, and cotter. A 
pin to which the rod is at- 
tached is encircled by brasses 
made in two halves, as indi- 
cated by the tinted pieces 
while the brasses themselves 
are bound round by the strap 
^c, and held together by the 
gib, marked a, and the cotter 
(sometimes called 'cutter') 
marked d. This part of the 
contrivance affords a good _ 

illustration of the use of 

wedges in combination with a ti^tcning screw. As the brasses 
wear the oblique sur&ces of a and d slide upon eafh other, and 
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a 



^ 



a 



the thick end of the cotter is continually advanced by the screw, 
while the surfaces which abut against the brasses on the one side, 
and the connecting-rod on the other, remain parallel, as at first. 
The key-way, which is cut through the strap and connecting rod 
for the insertion of the gib and cotter, is shown in the side-view, 
and spaces are left to allow for the screwing up of d as the bearing 
wears. Also the connecting rod is enlarged towards the middle^ 
as indicated by the broken piece which marks the increase in 
size. 

128. Another construction for the end of a connecting rod 
is simple in its details, and is much used in marine engines, as in 

the compound cylinder engine by 
Messrs. Maudslay (see fig. 127). 

Here a brass block is divided 
into two parts, and is bored through 
for the reception of two holding 
bolts, each screwed at one end. 
The connecting rod terminates in a 
T-piece marked ^, the brasses abut 
against it, the bolts are passed 
through the brasses, and a plate ^ 
aflfords an abutment to keep every- 
thing in place after the nuts have 
been screwed up tight and locked. 
A side-view shows that the central portion of the brass is elon- 
gated, in order to secure a sufficient amount of bearing surface, 
the advantage of elongated bearings being now well understood. 
The blocks may, of course, be hollowed out sufficiently to leave a 
layer of patent metal for diminishing the fiiction, the surface of the 
soft metal being scored by channels, so as to admit oil for lubri- 
cation. Where great force is transmitted the inside of each brass 
is lined with soft metal. Soft metal bearings, as they are termed, 
formed the subject of a patent taken out in 1843, No. 9,724. The 
specification stated that the inner part of the boxes for the support 
of gudgeons or axles was to be lined with a compound metal, 
composed of 50 parts of tin, 5 of antimony, and i of copper. In 
order to prepare the boxes for this composition they were * to be 
cast with projecting rims or fillets along their interior edges and 
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on their ends, within their semicylindrical parts/ The interior of 
the boxes and the fillets or rims were then to be cleaned and 
tinned in the usual way of performing that operation. A cylindri- 
cal core was then inserted, and the alloy was melted and poured 
in, so as to form the lining, the object of the rims or fillets being to 
keep the lining in its place. The method described in the speci- 
fication has been commonly adopted, and indeed the composition 
is so soft that it would be squeezed out unless it were retained by 
a harder fillet or edge. The device is an example of a means of 
counteracting the tendency of rubbing surfaces to set up the 
vibratory motion of heat. The soft plastic tin will not accept that 
vibration; and if the surfaces be well oiled the bearing may sup- 
port great pressure without becoming heated. Where the force 
transmitted is very small, as in watchwork, the bearing surfaces 
are made of the hardest possible material ; for example, a steel 
pivot works in a ruby collar. 

Where a shaft works under water the mechanical conditions 
are changed, and in the case of screw-propeller shafts it has been 
found that hard wood bearings are superior to all others. In 
1854 Mr. Penn took out a patent (No. 2, 114) for* an improvement 
in the bearings and bushes for the shafts of screws and submerged 
propellers.' According to this invention the bearings were not 
■continuous metal surfaces, as previously constructed, but were 
formed in a series of wooden fillets or ridges made of lignum vitse, 
and having water spaces between them, one main object being to 
allow the water to pass fireely along the channels lying between 
the ridges. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON BOILERS. 

129. The two forms of boilers principally used for stationary 
engines are the Cornish boiler and tlie Lancashire boiler. The 
Cornish boiler stands first in the history of the subject, having 
been adopted in Cornwall during the early part of the present 
century, and being, in fact, the type from which the Lancashire 
boiler has been derived. 

The shell of a Cornish boiler is a cylinder with flat ends^ 
ha^'ing one internal furnace tube which nms along the whole 
length of the boiler. The furnace occupies a portion of the tube^ 
and the burning fuel is entirely enclosed within the shell. Such a 
system is technically known as * internal firing,' and if the fiimace 
were placed outside the boiler and below the cylindrical shell, as 
may often be the case, the boiler would be an externally fired single^ • 
flued boiler, and the term ' Cornish ' would not be applicable to it. 

The Lancashire boiler is said to have been introduced in 1844. 
by Fairbaim and Hetherington, and is a cylindrical boiler with 
flat ends, having two internal tubes instead of one only, each 
furnace being enclosed within its respective tube. 

Since there is no essential difference between these two forms- 
of boiler, except in the number of furnace tubes, it may be con- 
venient to describe the Lancashire boiler. 

The tubes necessarily govern the diameter of the boiler ; they 
are usually 2 feet 9 inches in diameter, and, in order to allow 
sufficient space between their sides and the shell, the latter should 
be 7 feet in diameter. With tubes 3 feet in diameter the shell 
would be increased to 7 feet 6 inches in diameter. The length of 
the boiler may, of course, be varied. Short boilers evaporate more 
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rapidly in proportion than long boilers, and suffer less from strain- 
ing action. The maximum length is 30 feet, and the usual length 
for a full-sized boiler is 27 feet. 

The construction of a boiler should be regarded from two 
points of view: (i) There is the general form and structure 
adapted to support the bursting pressure of the steam. (2) There 
are considerations arising from the unequal action of the heat of 
burning gases, and there are precautions to be taken for diminish- 
ing the waste of heat 

CONSIDERATIONS WHICH INFLUENCE THE FORMS OF BOILERS. 

130. The early boilers were designed in simple defiance of all 
mechanical principles. This matter has been touched upon in 
Chapter III., where the opinion of an engineer was quoted, to the 
effect that a marine boiler should be adapted to the shape of the 
vessel, and that its safety would depend upon the strength of the 
metal, and not on its form. Without doubt the safety of a boiler 
depends on the strength of the metal, but it is quite wrong to say 
that it is independent of the form of the shell, and anyone who 
thinks for a moment on the subject will comprehend that a cylin- 
drical tube of some kind is the proper vessel wherein to retain a 
supply of steam under pressiure. 

The strongest form of vessel for holding a gas under pressure 
is a sphere — that is the natural form for the purpose — ^as we learn 
in blowing a soap-bubble. But no one would recommend a 
spherical boiler, there are so many practical reasons against it. 

The next best theoretical form is a cylinder, which may be of 
any size, and only suffers from weakness at the two ends. Accord- 
ingly, when a chemist wishes to operate on gases under enormous 
pressure he confines them in tubes ; if he is about to expose 
water to a temperature which shall cause the whole of it to pass 
into steam approaching the density of the liquid, he encloses a 
small quantity in a tube. Faraday's first experiments on the 
liquefaction of carbonic acid gas were performed with the aid of 
small tubes. Cagniard de Latour found that water enclosed in a 
tube became gaseous in a space equal to four times its original 
bulk at a temperature of about 773° F. (that of melting zinc). 

The practice of an engineer in this question of form has been 
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precisely the same as that mentioned above. When steam was 
first used at or about the atmospheric pressure the shape of the 
boiler somewhat resembled that of a teakettle. Then followed 
the waggon boiler of Watt, designed solely for economising heat, 
and shown in section side by side "in contrast with a cylindrical 
boiler having two internal flues. In the ordinary waggon boiler 
the fireplace is underneath the shell, and there is an arched base 
for preventing an accumulation of deposit, together with curved 
sides for exposing a larger amount of surface in the flues. These 
boilers were of considerable size, and the example taken is that of 
a 1 6 H.P. boiler, which would be ii feet 9 inches long, and 
5 feet in breadth. It would contain 238 cubic feet of water, and 
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would have a steam space of 97 cubic feet, the total heating surface 
being estimated at 156 square feet The flues were arranged for 
what was termed a * wheel-draught,' that is to say, the heated gases 
passed under the boiler through c, rose up to the flue a, and dame 
back along one side in order to pass through the flue b along the 
other side, and so to the chimney. 

If such a boiler were subjected to internal bursting pressure, 
and were capable of altering its form, each of three surfaces, a, b, 
and c, would be bulged outwards, and the type would approach 
that of a cylinder. It follows that the pecuUar waggon-shaped 
section can only be preserved by the employment of a sufficient 
number of wrought iron stays or rods passing from surface to 
surface, and holding the plates in an immovable position ; and 
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further, that the only part of the shell which can assist itself is the 
arched top. 

A first idea of the Lancashire boiler will be obtained from the 
sectional sketch. Here the diameter of the shell is supposed to 
be 7 feet, and that of each tube is 2 feet 9 inches. The water 
space between the tubes is 5 inches, and that between the tube 
and the shell is 4 inches. The water level is about that indicated. 
It is common to place intermediate water pipes across the fur- 
nace tubes, as shown in the sketch, for the purpose of intercepting 
some of the heat of the gases. There are various contrivances 
of this kind, called water pipes or water pockets. As to the cir- 
■culation of the heated gases, that is arranged by fines running 
the whole length of .the boiler. The hot gases, passing first 
along the furnace tubes, dip under the boiler, and return through 
a single fiue having a breadth equal to the radius of the shell. 
Then the gas from the side c rises to b and passes back along 
the outside shell, while that from d passes into a and returns in 
like manner. The gases meet again at the end of the boiler and 
proceed horizontally on their way to the chimney-stack, but 
before reaching it they may encounter some form of economiser 
or apparatus for heating the feed water, consisting of a group of 
T^rater pipes placed in the main fiue which absorb heat from the 
waste gases, jmd return it to the boiler by raising the temperature 
of the feed water, say to 240° F. or thereabouts. 

The arch of the boiler is carefully protected, first by a layer of 
non-conducting substance, and secondly by an arch of brickwork. 

With cylindrical boilers there is a difficulty about strengthening 
the ends. Theory would tell us to make the ends hemispherical, 
when their strength would be as much as twice that of the cylin- 
drical sides. There is, however, a practical objection to forming 
a hemispherical or * egg-end,' as it is called, from the boiler plate, 
and the result is that the ends are commonly made of flat plate, 
which is strengthened artificially in such a manner as to give 
security against danger. 

The use of high-pressure steam was advocated by Trevithick 
and Woolf, and both these engineers adopted the cylindrical form 
of shell, Trevithick originating the Cornish boiler, with internal 
firing, and Woolf constructing a boiler in 1803 composed of nine 

o 
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cast-iron pipes, each 12 inches in diameter, exposed externally to 
the direct heat of the fire, and connected above to a larger pipe, 
which again was in free communication with a large cylindrical 
receiver forming the steam chest. 

In order to show what may be done in this direction we refer 
to Perkins's steam boiler, consisting entirely of wrought-iron tubes, 
each 2 J inches internal diameter and 3 inches external diameter. 
The boiler is made up of five layers of these tubes, all placed 
horizontally, and connected together by small vertical wrought-iron 
tubes, with screwed gaspipe joints. It was designed for an engine 
working at a pressure of 500 lbs. per sq. inch. The influence of 
size must not be disregarded. Thus Mr. Perkins states that the 
strain upon the material of a cylindrical boiler 5 feet in diameter, 
and with steam at 19 lbs. pressure, is the same as in one of these 
tubes at 500 lbs. pressure. 

THE STRENGTH OF CYLINDERS UNDER INTERNAL PRESSURE. 

131. The strength of a cylindrical boiler to resist internal pres- 
sure is calculated as follows : — 

Let r be the radius of the inner surface of a cylinder composed 
of a metal which can support a tensile strain of w lbs. per sq. inch. 
Let e be the thickness of the shell, and / the pressure of the en- 
closed fluid. 

We shall confine our attention to a small rectangular piece of 
the shell, whose sides are x^ y^ and whose thickness is <f, and which 
is under the action of a force pxy acting outwards on the area 
xy^ as well as to the forces p, p, q, q, marked in the sketch. 

Looking sideways at the slice, as in the right-hand figure, we 
observe that the two forces q, q, acting tangentially at the ends of 
the arc a b, balance/ xy. Let a c b = 2 0, then 

2 Q sin Q^zpxy, 
But A B = ^, /. sin 6 = -i very nearly ; also a bar i sq. inch 

m sectional area supports w lbs. .*. ex sq. inches support w^^ Ibs.^ 
whence q = w^^. 

/. 2 w^^ X ^zs^pxy, or <f s-^ 
2r w 
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This gives the thickness for supporting a given circumferential 
pressure, and the conclusion is that the thickness must increase 
in the same proportion as the diameter, in order to resist the strain 
on a longitudinal section. 

Taking the expression for q, viz., w^^, and substituting the 

value of e just found, it appears that Q=w^x^ = ^r^. 

w 





Fig. 102. 

We have next to consider the strain produced by the forces 
p p, which tend to tear the shell asunder along a transverse section. 
Sucli a strain is produced by the pressure on the flat ends. 

The pressure on one flat end =/? x tt^^, and this pressiure 
is supported by the cohesive strength of the material in a transverse 
section whose area is 2wre. As before, 2wre square inches will 
support 2 7rrew lbs., 

.•. 2 w r ew = p w r^. or e = 2-^ , 

2 w 

which is exactly half the value before obtained. To put this in 
another way, since p is the strain on an area ey, being part of a 
ring whose area is 2 tt r^, it is apparent that 



^ ^ ey 



irr^p 



2Tr re 



oti>=iry 



i) r 
Cor. Let ^ = ^ = i. /. p =<-— , q =/ r, whence q = 2 p, 

2 

or the strain on a longitudinal section (per linear inch for zx^ 
thickness) is twice that on a transverse section. 

o 2 
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132. The strain on a longitudinal section per linear inch of 
the material of a cylindrical boiler may also be found by a simple 
application of a law of fluid pressure. 

Let D E H B A represent a portion of a cylindrical boiler, d e a, 
c H B being two planes perpendicular to its axis, and d c b a being 

a plane containing its axis. The pro- 
3 perty of fluid pressure relied on is that 

the whole bursting strain on the metal 
strips a b and d c is the same as the 
pressure of the enclosed fluid on the 

-^a" ^^^ D C B A. 

Let AB = jc, DA=2r, and let 
iG. 103. ^ ^^ ^^ pressure of the fluid or steam. 

Further, let e be the thickness of the shell (a section at a b 
being really represented by Aa ^ b, where a dr = b ^ = ^), and let 
w be the tensile strength of the material per square inch of section. 
Hence a b and c d together can support 2Yf ex lbs. 

Now the pressure on each unit of area of the curved surface of 
the cylinder can everywhere be resolved into two components, one 
perpendicular to the plane d c b a, and the other parallel to it 
Of these components the sum of the former is the pressure on 
D c B A, and the sum of the latter is zero; hence 

p X area d c b a = strain on a b + strain on d c, 
or/ X A' X 2 r = w ^ ji? + w ^ ji? 

r 

The material of the shell of a full-sized Lancashire boiler is 
usually wrought iron, but steel plates are frequently introduced in 
the furnace tubes, especially in the part around the fire. The 
thickness of the iron plates would be -j^ inch for a pressure of 
75 lbs. per sq. inch, or -^ for 100 lbs., and the width of a plate is 
(say) 3 feet 

As to the strength of boiler-plate the general rule is that a 
rolled plate is less strong per square inch of section than a thick 
bar of the same iron. Also the reduction of strength is more 
marked in the transverse than in the longitudinal direction. There 
is a further subtraction from strength by riveting ; and according 
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to Sir W. Fairbaim the breaking strains of riveted joints of boiler 
plate are estimated somewhat as follows : — 

Pounds. 
Iron 50,000 

Double riveted joint 35iOOO 

Single riveted joints 28,000 

per square inch of section of plate. 

Since the plates after rolling are stronger in the direction in 
which they are rolled than transversely, it is apparent that they 
should be so disposed that the direction of greatest strength 
should encounter the greatest strain. 

But the strain on the longitudinal section is greater than that on 
the transverse, and hence the plates, which may be 3 feet wide, are 
wrapped round the circumference, being laid in thjree lengths, in 
order that the longitudinal seams may clear the brickwork seatings. 
As a consequence of the theoretical disproportion between the two 
strains, it is further recommended that the longitudinal seams 
should be double-nwttQd with |-inch rivets, pitched about 2^ inches 
longitudinally and 2 inches diagonally. The transverse seams are 
single-riveted, the pitch being 2 inches. To double-rivet them 
would appear to add but little to the strength of the boiler, though 
it would increase its weight and cost. 

The furnace tubes diminish the area of the flat ends, and relieve 
the pressure tending to rupture the material on a transverse section ; 
they further act as stays for holding the ends together. On both 
these accounts a boiler with internal tubes becomes stronger than 
it would be without the tubes, so far as transverse rupture is con- 
cerned. The flat ends remain, however, a source of anxiety, and 
in order to support them gusset stays and tie rods are employed, 
as to which something will be said, after the disturbing action of 
heat has been noticed. 

Ex. Let a boiler be 7 feet in diameter, with two internal flues, 
each 33 inches in diameter, and made of boiler plate ^ inch thick* 
To find the bursting pressures (i) along a longitudinal and (2) 
along a transverse section : 

We shall assume that w = 35,000 for the double-riveted or 
longitudinal joints, and V = 28,000 for the single-riveted or 
transverse joints. 

Let p be the bursting pressure for a longitudinal section, 
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then/ = — = 35»2?? = 416-6 lbs. 
r 2 X 42 

Calling p the value of p for a transverse section : — 

Circumference of shell = 263*89 inches 

„ each flue = 103*6 7 „ 

Making a total of . . 471*23 

NoWy the tensile strength of a strip of iron single-riveted^ 

471*23 by \ inches in area, is 

28,000 X 471*23 X \ lbs. 

•'•/' X 3,831*17 = 28,000 X 471.2 X \ 

.\ f = 1,722 lbs. 

From which we infer that the boiler is more than four times 
stronger along a transverse than a longitudinal section. These 
numbers show the extent to which the flues strengthen the shell, 
and confirm the statement which preceded the computation. 

EFFECT OF HEAT. 

133. The wear and ultimate strength of a boiler is greatly 
influenced by adopting a construction which shall provide for the 
inevitable changes of form caused by unequal expansion and con- 
traction due to changes in temperature. Heat is motion, and as 
soon as the fire inside a furnace tube is lighted the metal on the 
top becomes more heated than the under surface, and the tube 
arches itself, in consequence of the greater expansion of the 
hotter portion. And not only so, but the tube lengthens as a 
whole, and the flat ends bulge outwards. Finally, the water be- 
comes heated, the whole structure elongates, and, unless sufficient 
allowance be made for these pulsating movements, straining will 
occur, which may possibly end in rupture. 

The linear expansion of wrought iron (soft forged) under the 
action of heat is stated by Dr. Percy to be '0012204 for a rise in 
temperature firom o** C. to 100° C. 

Thus a bar of iron, 30 feet long, expands about -^ inch for a 
rise in temperature of 270** F. 

The expansion of the parts of a boiler as caused by heat is, of 
course, capable of accurate measurement, and in particular the 
so-called 'hogging' of a furnace tube has been observed by applying 
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three gauge rods attached at equal distances along the crown of 
the tube. Each rod is carried vertically upwards, and passes 
through a stuffing-box in the shell of the boiler, whereby it has 
been possible to observe very accurately the distortion of the tube. 
One boiler experimented on was 28 feet long, and it was found 
that the tube rose f inch when the flame passed around the boiler 
in the ordinary way along the side flues, and that it rose \ inch 
when the flame was carried direcdy into the chimney without 
heating the outer shell. The gauge rod at one-fourth the length 
of the boiler from the front end rose as much as that, and in one 
case it rose ^^ inch more. Also the colder the water at starting 
the greater was the distortion, and generally the action was more 
severe just after lighting the fires. As soon as the whole of the 
water became permanently heated the gauge rods retired to their 
primary position, the distortion of the tubes seldom lasting for 
more than an hour. It is most instructive to read an account of 
the Lancashire boiler as given by Mr. Fletcher, at a recent meeting 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (a.d. 1876), where all 
these points are fully discussed. Our object is to point out to the 
student that a boiler 30 feet long is a large piece of apparatus 
constrained to obey and exemplify the laws of the communication 
of heat, and that its structure and design should have reference 
to these laws. Thus Mr. Fletcher remarks that when furnace 
tubes are lashed to the shell they often tear themselves away from 
it, and that in one case, where a furnace tube was supported by 
means of a stay tying it to the top of the shell, it was found that 
the thrust of the tube had crumpled up the stay by compression 
and had broken it by an upward thrust, thus showing how little 
need there was for suspending the tube by a rod in order to pre- 
vent it from drooping. 

STAYS AND TIE RODS. 

134. We have seen that the double-flued boiler was introduced 
by Fairbaim, and to that engineer we are indebted for a method of 
staying the flat ends which has been generally adopted. In 1856 
Sir W. Fairbaim recommended that boilers should be constructed 
of a cylindrical form, in order to obtain as nearly as possible the 
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maximum strength, and that where flat ends were used they should 
be composed of plates one-half thicker than those forming the 
circumference. The flues, if two in number, should be of the 
same thickness as the exterior shell, and the flat ends of the boiler 
should be carefully stayed with gussets of triangular plates firmly 
connected with the shell by angle irons. Sir W. Fairbaim stated 
that in his opinion gussets are infinitely better and more certain 
in their action and retaining powers than stay rods ; also, that 
when gussets were used they should be placed in lines diverging 
firom the centre of the boiler. 

As to longitudinal stays, they are simply rods of iron, running 
firom end to end and secured with double nuts, one inside the 
boiler and one outside. In the Lancashire boiler there are 
commonly two such stays, placed about 14 inches above the 
furnace crowns, one on each side of the central vertical line^ 
and near together. 

The annexed drawing will give an idea of the manner in which 
the flat end of a boiler is strengthened by gusset stays. The 
portion shown is that most remote from the fiimace. The in- 
ternal tube is represented by bb, and there is a vertical water 
pipe* p, to which reference was made in a previous sketch. The 
furnace tube is made in lengths united by Adamson's flanged 

seam (see Art. 135). The gusset 
stays are shown at a, a, a. They 
appear in the drawing to come 
close to the tubes, but that is 
because the section of the tube 
is shown on one side of its true 
position, in order to bring it 
into the drawing. A longitudinal 
slice through the centre of the 
boiler would not indicate the 
furnace tube at all, and the latter 
is merely projected on the actual 
sectional drawing, in order to 
^^' '°^ make one sketch perform double 

duty. The real position of the gusset stays will be apparent 
from an inspection of fig. 106, where they are indicated by 
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dotted lines. It is usually considered that there should be five 
gusset stays on the large upper area of the flat end, and they 
would then take the positions marked. It will be noted that 
the middle stay supports the central area, just where the flat 
plate requires additional support, and also where it can be firmly 
held without preventing the movement of the furnace tubes. It 
is important that the ends of a boiler should be elastic, in order 
that they may )deld to expansion, in which case the hogging of 
the tube would not be so great ; the conclusion being that 
the greater the rigidity of the ends the greater is the strain upon 
the tube. If the gusset stays come too near the tube a grooving 
action may be set up in the iron plate forming the end. 

It appears that such grooves are produced inside the boiler and 
all round the furnace mouth. They are believed to be due to an 
action which is partiy mechanical and partly chemical The furnace 
tubes are continually expanding and contracting from the alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, and there should be sufficient width of 
plate between the tubes, as well as between the circumference of 
the tubes and the ends of the gussets, to allow this bulging action 
to go on without fatiguing the metaL 

Mr. Fletcher recommends that the end plates of boilers, to be 
used at a pressure of 75 lbs. per sq. inch, should be ^inch in thick- 
ness, increasing to y\ inch for increased pressure within moderate 
limits, excessive thickness being undesirable, as confining or re- 
straining the necessary movement of the furnace tubes. The 
olject is to strengthen the end plate and yet to preserve its 
e'asticityj and in carrying out this intention it is a rule to attach 
the plate at the front of the boiler to the shell by external angle 
iron This mode of construction is not, however, adopted at the 
opposite end. 

135. The furnace flues are a vulnerable part of the boiler, inas- 
much as they are liable to yield by collapsing unless sufficiently 
strengthened. 

The subject of strengthening the internal tubes of the 
Lancashire boiler was investigated by Sir W. Fairbaim, whose 
experiments led to the following conclusions : — 

I. The strength of a tube to resist collapse by external pressure 
is inversely as its diameter. 
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2. The strength varies inversely as the length. 

3. The collapsing pressure in pounds per sq. inch 

o c (thickness in inches.) ^ ^^ 

= ^°^'3°° ^ £engthmftxdiam.mins. 

In these experiments the ends of the tubes were firmly 
attached to rigid plates, and the vessel in which the compressing 
force was applied was a cast-iron cylinder 8 feet long, 28 inches in 
diameter, and 2 inches thick, which could be safely strained as far 
as 500 lbs. per sq. inch. Into this cylinder air was forced by a 
pump, and produced any requured pressure on the surface of a 
quantity of water which nearly filled the cylinder, and in which the 
tube under trial was completely immersed. There were two gauges 
for reading the pressures, and a safety valve in addition, which was 
loaded by a weight. 

Some of the experiments followed the law as stated above 
pretty closely. Thus, in the case of a 4-inch tube of thickness 
•043 inch, and of length 30 inches, the collapsing pressure per 
sq. inch was 93 lbs., whereas when the tube was 60 inches long the 
collapsing pressure fell to 47 lbs., which is very nearly one-half the 
former value, and verifies the law that the strength is (other things 
being equal) inversely as the length. 

Since log. 806300 = 5*9064967 = 5*9065 approximately, and 
since the thickness of boiler tube is generally a fraction of an inch, 
it will be convenient to modify the formula as follows : — 

Let p be the collapsing pressure per sq. inch of section, e the 
thickness of the plate, l the length in feet, d the diameter in inches ; 
then 

Log. p = 5*9065 + 2*19 log. e — log. L X D 

= 1-5265 + 2-19 (2 + log. e) - log. L X D 
= 1*5265 + 2-19 log. 100 e — log. L X D. 

In this shape the formula is applied without difficulty, and it 
may be further simplified by putting it under the form 

v-ss. 806,300 X 

L X D 

Ex. Let the flue be 36 inches in diameter, 10 feet long, and 
j^inch thick.. 

Then log. P = 1*5265 + 2-19 log. 50— log. 360= log. 491. 
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Whence the collapsing pressure would be 491 lbs. and the safe 

working pressure ^|i or 82 lbs. Taking the formula with 2 in 



the place of 2*19, we have collapsing pressure = 560 lbs. 

The Board of Trade has adopted a rule which dispenses 

with logarithms, and is the following : — 

Working pressure in lbs. per sq. inch = 90,000 x ^ . 

This rule is applicable to marine boilers, where the practical 
limit of length is from 10 to 15 feet. 

The experiments made by Sir W. Fairbaim were valuable 
as calling attention to a material subject connected with 
the construction of boilers \ but it appears that a special contri- 
vance for strengthening furnace flues, while allowing at the same 
time for their expansion and contraction, had been originated 
some years prior to the researches to which reference has been 
made. At a meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
held in 1876 Mr. Adamson stated that he had first employed a 
* flanged seam,' as it is termed, for the strengthening of furnace 
tubes as early as the year 185 1. The annexed sketch exhibits three 
forms of joint as applicable to tubes subjected 
to external pressure. The first, marked a, 
consists of a ring of T-iron riveted as shown. 
It is abundantly strong and is in a form 
which has been adopted for centuries past 
in strengthening guns. The weakness of a 
tube to resist a bursting pressure on a lon- 
gitudinal section has been already demon- 
strated, and a common method of strengthen- 
ing it has been to apply parallel rings 
at intervals along its length. In this way 
steam cylinders of great length, which are 
subjected alternately to a blunting and com- 
pressing pressure, have been strengthened. 
Everyone is aware of the accession of 
strength caused by the flange of a pipe. 
Since action and reaction are equal and opposite, we might have 
anticipated that a form of tube constructed so as to withstand a 
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bursting pressure from within, would also be the form best adapted 
for resisting a collapsing pressure from without. The difficulty^ 
of calculation in the latter case arises from the liability to defor- 
mation, which is soon set up, after which theory is of littie use in 
enabling us to predict a result. 

But although the joint a has ample strength it is deficient in 
another quality which is of importance, viz., it does not permit 
any alteration of length. The whole furnace tube is rigid, and 
expands or contracts as one piece. 

Whereas, in the joint marked b the expansion or contraction of 
each length of the tube is provided for by the arched or corrugated 
piece, and here there is increased strength combined with power 
of expanding or contracting freely. 

In the joint marked c, which is known as * Adamson's flanged 
joint,' there is the strength of the T-iron directly combined with the 
curved end, which allows of unimpeded expansion or contraction. 
The arrangement is most convenient and effective, and is particu- 
larly valuable as giving a seam where the rivets are protected from 
the furnace gases, and are, in fact, immersed in water, one conse- 
quence of the construction being that the joint will bear intense 
heat much better than any other where the rivets are exposed. 

FITTINGS FOR A BOILER. 

136. Those fittings which require frequent access are arranged 
so as to be within reach of the attendant when standing in front of 
the boiler. They will be enumerated in the order in which they 
would probably attract attention, and some are to be seen in the 
sketch annexed. 

I. The pipe for supplying the feed- water is a vertical pipe 
c D, which branches oflF into the boiler on one side above the 
level of the furnace crowns, and is carried along for (say) 12 feet 
in a horizontal direction, the last 4 feet of its length being per- 
forated. The importance of introducing the feed- water in such a 
manner as to avoid local contraction should now be pointed out 

Suppose that a supply of feed-water, not previously heated, 
is introduced at the bottom of a boiler. The water enters after 
the whole structure has been heated, and has therefore become 
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larger throughout The effect of the colder water is to catue 
<»ntraction of the under surface, but the rest of the boiler is 
unwilling to yield, and a straining action is set up which tries 
all the joints. Whether the upper portion is unduly heated at 
first, in anocipadon of the general enlargement which finally 
takes place, or whether after the whole structure has been heated 
the lower portion becomes cooled, the effect is equally bad — 
one part of the boiler is pulling against the other, and die joints 
are strained. Hence the better plan appears to be to carry the 




Fig. lob. 

feed-water for some distance along the interior of the boiler, an3 
then to disperse it, so as to moderate as far as possible any in- 
equality of temperature. 

On the opposite side of the boiler there is a vertical pipe b e, 
intended for removing the scum which may have collected in a 
sediment-catching trough, inside the boiler, with which it com- 
municates. 

At the bottom there is a blow-out cock, marked H, for clearing 
out the water when necessary. 
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2. The furnace mouth-pieces are fitted with fire-doors, which 
are provided with some arrangement for admitting a variable 
supply of air. For example, there may be a ventilating grid, as it is 
termed, on the outside and a perforated box-plate on the inside, the 
aggregate area of the air-passages being about 3 sq. inches for 
each sq. foot of firegrate. 

The standard length for the firegrate is 6 feet, with bars about 
} inch thick and f inch apart. The bearers are wrought-iron 
bars, supported on brackets. 

3. The Pressure Gauge, — ^A form of gauge very commonly met 
with has been in use for more than twenty years, and was invented 
by M. Bourdon, a French engineer. The circumstances attending, 
the application of a new principle in the measurement of fluid 
pressure show the advantage of reasoning closely upon observed 
facts. When a discovery is made everyone says how simple it is,, 
and wonders that it was never thought of before. In the present 
instance M. Bourdon was engaged in repairing the worm-pipe 
of a still which had become flattened, and he endeavoured to- 
restore its original form by forcing water with a powerful pump 
into the interior of the tube. In doing so it was observed that 
the flattened tube tended to uncoil itself, and further experiments 
showed that the action of uncoiling might be applied in the con- 
struction of a pressure gauge. 

The sketch (fig. 108) is taken from a model belonging to the 
School of Mines, and serves to exhibit the action of the gauge as 
well as to test its accuracy as a measuring instrument. The gauge 
consists of a flattened tube ee^ connected at one end with a pipe 
containing fluid under pressure. The other end of the tube is 
closed, and is attached to a link connected with a segmental rack 
which is in gear with a pinion / and thereby moves an index- 
finger over a scale. The index-finger and the graduations are 
shown separately in a reverse view of the circular case which con- 
tains the tube. At d is an opening into which one end of a force- 
pump is screwed tightly, so as to fill the tube with compressed air. 
At H and a are stopcocks, the convenience of which is obvious ; 
and it will be seen that beyond a there is a vertical piece of gas- 
tubing, which supports an ordinary mercurial siphon gauge. At 
B there is a cap or nut, which can be unscrewed, so as to admit air^ 
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or to give access to the shorter leg of the gauge when required. 
Upon opening the stopcocks at a and h and fordng in air by the 
pump at D, it will be found that the circular tube stra^htens itself 
a little and pulls the end of the segmental axe sufficiently to turn 
the pinion / and to rotate the index-finger. When the mercury 




Fig. 107. 
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sinks through i inch in either 1^ of the siphon it rises also to the 
same amount in the other leg, and the difference of level is, 
therefore, 2 inches, which roughly corresponds to i lb. in pres- 
sure. The graduations of inches on the.vertical scale correspond, 
therefore, to pounds in pressure as read off on the circular dial- 
plate ; and it will be found that the index-finger travels round the 
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dial in accordance with the rise of mercury in the leg of the siphon. 
It remains to examine the reason for the straightening of the 
tube under pressure. One way of looking at the question is 
based on a theorem in geometry by which it is proved that if/ be 
a point in a surface, and ap l, cp d\it two sections of the 
surface made by planes at right angles to each other and- passing 
through the line perpendicular to the surface at the point /, the 
5um of the curvatures of the two sections ah^c d will be a con- 
stant quantity. The word * curvature ' is a technical term, present- 
ing the idea which is implied in its popular signification, and its 
meaning will be understood when we say that the curvature of a 
•circle is inversely proportional to its radius, and is measured by 

the firaction — -: — . 
radius 

The form of the tube ^ ^ is given in cross-section by the curve 
xp d^ and the line ap b may be taken to represent the curving of 

^ ^ in the direction of its length. If the 
sum of the two curvatures — viz., those in 
a b and c d respectively — ^be constant, 
it will follow that when one increases 
the other must decrease, and con- 
versely. That is to say, if the tube 
e e becomes more curved in the direc- 
tion cp d. it will become less curved 

Fig ioo 

^' in the direction ap b. But the effect 

of air under pressure is to bulge cp d outwards, and to make it 
more convex, or to give it a larger curvature, and the direct result 
is that the tube e e straightens and its end moves outwards. 

It is easy to show that such an action will certainly occur, foi 
if we bend a vulcanised indiarubber tube it will become more 
and more flat, and will finally straighten in the direction across 
that in which it is being bent. 

The gauge as constructed is subject to the objection that water 
will collect in the lower end of the tube, thereby rendering the 
metal liable to corrosion, and in order to obviate this result a 
semicircular tube is sometimes employed, from which any water 
formed by condensed steam will drain out. But a shorter tube 
limits the sensitiveness of the instrument and makes it necessary 
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that the movement should be magnified in a greater degree. As 
to the material, that is commonly thin brass, but sometimes the 
tube is made of steel. 

Another form of gauge which has been extensively used is the 
* Smith gauge,* where a small diaphragm of indiarubber is confined 
"by a flange at the top of a tube, and is acted upon directly by the 
«team on one side. The yielding of the diaphragm is restrained by a 
volute spring of steel, wound round and round in a dose flat spiral 
like the spring of a watch, but with its central portion projecting 
a little downwards when at rest, so as to cause the diaphragm to be 
somewhat convex on the steam side when the pressure is cut off. 
At medium pressures the spring becomes quite flat, and at extreme 
pressures it curves inwards. The centre of the spring is attached 
to an upright rod terminating in a straight rack, which actuates a 
pinion and gives motion to the index-finger. 

4. The water-gauges, marked / in the drawing. Of these 
there are two, so that one may act as a check on the other. 

In fig. 107 there is also a sectional elevation of a water 
gauge, in which the outline of the instrument is shown, but no 
attempt is made to indicate the separate metal pieces, which are 
screwed together, so as to permit of the tube being removed and 
packed. All that is shown is a glass tube a, inserted into the 
supports by removing the cap d, and packed so as to be steam and 
water tight. There are three stopcocks — ^viz., at a, b, c — which can 
be opened or closed, at pleasure. Ordinarily c is closed, while 
A and B remain open; but, if required, any of the passages 
can be blown through by steam or water from the boiler. 

Gauge-cocks answer the same purpose as the glass tube in the 
water gauge. They are three small cocks, placed one above the 
other, and opening directly into the boiler, the middle one being 
on the line of the usual water level. 

5. Connecting pipes, such as the feed-pipe, or main steam-pipe, 
should be elastic, so as to allow of some movement under changes 
of temperature. Thus a copper elbow-pipe or a wrought-iron 
horseshoe-shaped pipe may be introduced where necessary, and 
will yield by bending, so as to relieve the thrust or pull caused by 
expansion or contraction. So, again, if the main steam-pipe be 
carried across the boilers and bolted direct to the steam junction- 

p 
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valve the joints would be strained by the rising or falling of the 
boilers when heated and cooled. To prevent any injurious action 
from this cause a springing length is introduced between the steam 
stop-valve (which is secured just above the boiler) and the main 
steam-pipe. 

Many boilers have a steam dome, from which the supply of 
steam is drawn, but in others it is omitted, and an internal 
perforated pipe or anti-priming pipe is adopted instead of the 
dome. 

SAFETY-VALVES. 

137. The ordinary safety-valve, held down by a lever and 
weight, was invented by Papin before the date of Newcomen's 
engine, and the annexed sketch, taken from one of Dr. Anderson's 
lecture diagrams, shows the manner in which it is customary to 
explain this well-known application of the principle of the lever. 




Fig. 1 10. 

The general construction is apparent from the drawing, the valve 
A B being pressed upon its seat by the action of the weight w hung 
at the end of the arm c d. The fulcrum of the lever is at c, and 
the arm c d is supposed, for simplicity, in the first instance to have 
no weight ; also c m = i, and the points l, e, h, d are at dis- 
tances from c respectively represented by the numbers 3, 4, 5, and 
6, whence it follows that if the valve be lifted through a small 
space the motion of d will be six times that of m, and so for the 
other points, l, e, h, the numbers 3, 4, 5 indicating the relative 
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motions of these respective points as compared with that of the 
valve itself. 

Let the area of the valve be 20 square inches, and let w be 
200 lbs. 

1. Let w be hung at d ; then by the principle of work, 

pressure of steam onABxi=wx6; 

or, pressure of steam per square inch x 20 = 200 x 6, 

/. pressure of steam per square inch = 60 lbs. 

2. Let w be hung at h; then 

pressure per square inch x 20 = w x 5 = 200 x S> 
/. pressure of steam per square inch = 50 lbs., 

and so for the remaining positions of w. 

Note, — It is necessary to take into account both the weight oi 
the lever and that of the valve. As to the former, it is clear that 
the weight of the lever makes a slight increase to w, which can be 
found by trial, remembering that the product of the weight of the 
lever into the distance of its centre of gravity from c is equal to 
the product of c d into the increase , of w. And this latter can, 
therefore, be found when we know the weight of the lever and the 
position of its centre of gravity. The problem is that occurring 
in the case of an ordinary steelyard. As to the weight of the 
valve, that is merely to be added to the load on a b, produced by 
w and the weight of the lever. 

138. The construction of a safety-valve may be varied from its 
original type in two principal ways : — 

I. The lever may be retained, but the weight may be replaced 
by a spring balance. This construction is very commonly to be 
seen in the case of locomotive boilers, and the substitution of a 
spring for a weight is an obvious alteration. 

We may here examine a form of compound safety-valve, which 
is different from the ordinary valve, and which is applied on the 
North- Western Railway. It appears that in 1855 Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom obtained a patent (No. 1,299) for an improved mode of load- 
ing safety-valves, wherein * two safety-valves, connected by a cross- 
bar, were placed at such a distance apart as to admit of a spring 
or weight being applied between the two of sufficient power to 
resist the pressure on both valves.' By this arrangement the ordi- 

P2 
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laarj spring balance was dispensed with, and the pressure on the 
Talves, when once adjusted, could not be increased. Also the 
crossbar was prolonged at one end, in order to serve as a handle 
for feeling the working condition of the valves. 

Mr. Ramsbottom considers that the range of liA for blowing 
off (owing to the non-intervention of levers between the valve and 
spring by which it is loaded, and regard being had to the dimen- 
sions of the spring itself) is 
here about three times as 
great as in the ordinary lever 
and spring-balance valve. 

The sketch is taken from 

the specification of the patent 

The valves a and b are shown 

resting on their seats, being 

made with conical recesses to 

receive the points of the 

cross-bar d e. The spring is 

p,Q_ ,,,_ of sufficient power to hold 

down both valves, and the 

point of its attachment to the crossbar at c is below the bearing 

points of the same bar on the respective valves. The tension of 

the spring is adjusted by a bridle and set screws at H. 

When the pressure of the steam overcomes the resistance of the 
spring the valves are raised ; and if one, as a, rises more than the 
other, the spring leans towards a a little, by reason that the point 
of attachment of the spring is lower than the point of the lever 
bearing on the valve, and thus b is reheved from a part of its load. 
This arrangement tends, therefore, to secure the simultaneous 
action of both valves. 

2. The lever may be dispensed with, and the valve may be 
loaded by a weight placed directly over it, or may be held down by 
a spring also applied directly, when we have a ' dead weight ' or 
direct ' spring-loaded ' valve. 

The examples hitherto given show the common methods of 
guiding the valve. There is (r) a central pin of some length and 
small diameter, as in fig. i loj or (2) there are wings radiating from 
a central axis, as indicated in fig. in. 
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Where the weight is applied directly to a valve some guide is 
necessary, but there is a form of dead weight safety-valve, largely 
used in stationary engines, where guides are not required ; and in- 
asmuch as they cause fHction, and may possibly become jammed 
it is an advantage to dispense with them. 

The contrivance now referred to is known as a *Cowbum 
valve,' and the construction is so simple that it will be readily un- 
derstood without a drawing. The valve is spherical, and is placed 
on the top of a vertical pipe, outside which there is a casing loaded 
with annular discs of metal. The centre of gravity of the load is 
below the surface of the seating, and the result is that the valve, 
after having been lifted, drops at once into its position, and that 
no wings or central pin are necessary. 

The diameter generally adopted is as much as 4 inches, which 
requires a load of about 8 cwt for blowing off at 75 lbs. pressure. 
The great weight of the load is an element of security, as any 
addition which materially varied the steam pressure could only be 
obtained by putting on a weight the size of which would at once 
attract observation. In practice the weights are annular rings, and 
the shell on which they rest is cast with mouldings around it, near 
the bottom, which present the same appearance, the whole being 
so adjusted that each moulding as well as each annular plate re- 
presents 5 lbs. per square inch in the total pressure of the steam 
within the boiler. 

Where the valve lever is held down by a spring the proportions 
of the lever are commonly arranged so that i lb. tension of the 
spring as graduated is equal to i lb. per square inch in the pressure 
on the valve. 

139. By an ingenious variation in the construction of a safety- 
valve it is possible to arrange that the valve shall blow off, not 
only when the pressure of the steam rises beyond a certain limit, 
but also when the level of the water in the boiler sinks below a 
given point The apparatus is then a combination of two distinct 
parts, each operating independently of the other. Take, for ex- 
ample, the low-water safety-valve by Mr. Hopkinson. This may 
consist of an outer valve 5 inches in diameter, in the form of an 
annulus or ring, which would be held down by a lever and weight, 
and would be precisely the same in its action as an ordinary safety- 
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valve. The central area of the ring is filled up with a circular disc- 
valve (say) 2\ inches in diameter, which is loaded by a dead weight 
hanging inside the boiler. This central valve cannot rise until the 
pressure of the steam overcomes the weight ; and we have, there- 
fore, as far as the description goes at present, an ordinary safety- 
valve, 5 inches in diameter, but made of two parts, separately loaded. 

Inside the boiler, and suspended from the crown thereof, is a 
lever, having a slab of stone at one end, and a weight, sufficient to 
counterbalance the weight of the slab when immersed in water, 
supported at the other end. Under these circumstances the lever 
is balanced so long as the stone slab or float is just immersed. 
The line of direction of the spindle of the smaller valve — ^viz., that 
2^ inches in diameter — passes near the fulcrum of the lever carrying 
the float and counterpoise, and it is arranged that when the water 
in the boiler sinks below a certain level the depression of the 
stone float raises the opposite arm of the lever sufficiently to lift 
the smaller valve together with the dead weight hanging within the 
boiler, and thereby opens a passage for the escape of steam. Thus 
the valve f alfils the double purpose required of it 

140. One practical difficulty connected with the safety- valve 
arises from the deficiency of lift when the steam is blowing ofl^ 
whereby the internal steam pressure may considerably exceed that 
to which the valve is loaded. 

This has been matter of common observation for many years 
past, and various modifications have been proposed in order to 
remedy the defect. For example, in 1856 Mr. Hawthorn made 
some experiments on the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, where 
two valves were fitted to the same locomotive boiler, viz., (i) a 
common mitre-valve, 4 inches in diameter, and (2) an annular 
safety-valve, as patented by himself in 1854, No. 2,582. The 
heating surface was here 63 '5 2 sq. feet in the firebox, and 681 '25 
sq. feet in the tubes, making a total of 74477 sq. feet. Also, each 
valve was loaded so as to lift at a pressure of 58 lbs. per sq. inch, 
as indicated by Smith's gauge. 

When the annular valve was locked down and the mitre-valve 
was open, the steam pressure rose to 68 lbs. on the gauge, show- 
ing an excess of pressure of 10 lbs. The steam was now blow- 
ing off strongly at 68 lbs., and the annular valve was released. 
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while the mitre- value was locked. The steam pressure immedi- 
ately fell to (io\ lbs., at which it remained without change. Other 
experiments of the same kind gave similar results ; and in particu- 
lar in the case of a goods engine for the East Indian Railway, 
having two mitre-valves of 3^ inches in diameter, and loaded to 
105 lbs., the heating surface being 102 sq. feet in the firebox, and 
1035 in the tubes, it was found that the pressure rose to 130 lbs. 

On this subject Mr. Webb has stated, at a recent meeting of 
the Mechanical Engineers, that, with the Ramsbottom system of 
two valves 3 inches in diameter, he had never found the steam to 
rise in locomotive boilers more than 5 or 6 lbs. above the pressure 
at which the valve was set to blow off. 

He has also described an experiment which deserves atten- 
tion, viz., that in the case of a locomotive boiler, when hard fired 
and with a perfectly open outlet pipe for the escape of steam one 
inch in diameter, it was possible to raise the steam pressure to some- 
thing like 10 lbs. above the proper pressure, whereas with a pipe 
\\ inches in diameter * he could not raise the steam pressure at all.* 

It appears to be considered that two causes are at work to pro- 
duce this excess of internal steam pressure when blowing off, viz., 
{i) the increased resistance of the spring as due to the lift of the 
valve, and (2) some unexplained action of the escaping steam in 
relieving the pressure on the under surface of the valve. 

Mr. Naylor has accordingly patented (a.d. 1863, No. 1,830) an 
improved valve, wherein a bent lever of the first order is interposed 
between the valve and the spring, it being arranged that the 
leverage on the side of the spring shall become less as the valve 
rises, whereby the defect caused by the spring is got rid of, and 
where it may easily happen that the pressure of the spring on the 
valve when fully open is rather less than when it rests upon its seat. 

ON THE BURNING OF FUEL IN THE FURNACE OF A BOILER. 

141. It being agreed that heat is the agent which does work in 
an engine, and that steam, air, or vapom: are but the instruments 
for transmitting the motion of heat to the machinery, our object 
will be to store up in an elastic working substance the heat de- 
rived from fuel, and to guard against loss as far as possible. 
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As a general rule chemical combination is accompanied by the 
evolution or production of heat, and chemical decomposition by the 
disappearance of heat equal in amoimt to that produced during, 
the previous combination of the elements which are undergoing, 
separation. 

Combustion^ or burning, is the name given to rapid chemical 
combination attended with the evolution of intense heat. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind in estimating the 
heating effect of fuel. Thus, where hydrogen and oxygen exist in 
coal in the proportion necessary for forming water (viz., one of 
hydrogen to eight of oxygen by weight), it is usual to assume that 
they do not influence the heat of combustion. The hydrogen is 
taken to have been already burnt in oxygen. In coal there may 
be 5 per cent of hydrogen and 4 per cent, of oxygen ; this would 
leave 4^ per cent of hydrogen available for heating purposes. 

There appear to be exceptions to the above rule, and Dr^ 
Percy gives the results of an experiment where two coals closely 
agreeing in ultimate composition have been found to differ by 5 
per cent in calorific power. 

The composition of various kinds of coal is given by Dr. 
Percy, in his work on fuel, and it is well known that the differences 
in the constituent parts of coal are very great, and give rise to quali- 
ties of various kinds which influence the selection to be made for 
heating purposes. Taking examples of an analysis of coal, we find — 



Locality of Coal 


Garb. 


Hyd. 


Ox. and 

Nit. 


Sulph. 


Ash 


Water 


Lancashire .... 
Northumberland , 
Derbyshire .... 
Anthracite, South Wales 


75-90 
81-41 

83-18 

90-39 


5-H 

5-83 

4-76 
3-28 


lO-II 

9*95 
679 
3-81 


-93 

•74 
1-42 

•91 


2 -02 
2*07 
1-70 
I -61 


590 

1*35 
2-15 

2-0^ 



The heat given out in the burning of hydyogen and carbon is 
estimated as follows : — 

Units of heau. 

I lb. hydrogen consumes about 36 lbs. air, and gives out . 62,032 
carbon, burnt to CO, „ 6 lbs. „ „ . 4,452 

• 14,545 
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carbon, burnt to CO2 99 12 lbs. 
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According to Dr. Percy the calorific power of a substance is 
the number of units of heat produced by the combustion of a 
unit of weight of the substance ; and if the imit of heat be defined 
according to the Centigrade scale, 

Calorific power of hydrogen is 34,462 

„ „ carbon „ 2,473 when burnt to . CO^ 

„ „ carbon „ 8,080, „ . COj. 

Also I lb. of hydrogen evaporates 64*2 lbs. of water at 212° F. 
„ carbon burnt to CO „ 4*6 „ „ 

„ carbon burnt to CO2 „ 15 „ „ 

It does not appear that the absolute heat of combustion can 
be increased, but it is easy to pile up the waves of heat in an 
enclosed space, and thereby to increase wonderfully the apparent 
power of the combustion. 

Upon this point we may refer to a lecture experiment by 
Faraday, who showed that it was possible to melt platinum in the 
flame of a common candle. As to the properties of platinum Dr. 
W. A. Miller states *■ that platinum resists the highest heat of the 
forge, and can only be fiised by the voltaic battery or by the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe.' Any attempt, therefore, to melt it by an open 
flame would appear to be hopeless. But Faraday's proposition 
was that the heat of burning hydrogen is the same wherever it 
is produced, and he operated with a platinum wire attenuated ta 
a degree quite beyond the reach of ordinary manipulation, when it 
was found that the end of the wire was actually melted and ran into 
a little solid bead, which could be seen when magnified. 

The furnace maybe looked upon as a large chemical apparatus 
in which coal and air are to be mixed together in the proportion best 
adapted for burning the fuel without waste. In performing this 
operation an engineer falls very far behind a scientific chemist 
when operating on a small scale in his laboratory. Thus a chemist, 
in burning one pound of ordinary coal in a carefiilly protected 
chamber, would cause the heat from the fuel to evaporate (say) 
14 lbs. of water, whereas the evaporation per pound of coal in a 
steam boiler seldom exceeds 10 lbs. or 10^ lbs. of water, a common 
performance being the evaporation of from 6 lbs. to 8 lbs. of water* 
Looking at the question as one of admixture of fuel and air, the 
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rough numbers usually quoted on the authority of Rankine are 
the following : — 

For the actual burning of ordinary coal in a furnace 12 lbs. of 
air are required in order to combine with the constituents of 
each I lb. of coal. 

But the gaseous products of combustion must be largely 
diluted, otherwise the air would not get at the fuel, and for this 
dilution as much air again is required, making a supply of 24 lbs. 
of air to each i lb. of fuel. 

Note. — 13 cubic feet of air, at 60® F. and under a pressure of 30 
inches of mercury, weigh about i lb. Therefore 312 cubic feet 
of air are required for each i lb. of fuel, which comes to nearly 
700,000 cubic feet of air for the effective burning of one ton of 
coal. 

That gas and hydrocarbon vapour proceeding from coal re- 
quire a good supply of air for burning was frequently shown by 
Faraday in a lecture experiment, and his illustration goes to the 
substance of the whole matter. The device was to soak a little 
cotton-wool in any hydrocarbon liquid and set it on fire in a jar 
of oxygen gas. In such a case the hydrogen devours the oxygen 
and the flame lights up with dazzling brilliancy, but very soon the 
supply of oxygen fails, the light becomes less, when all at once, 
for no apparent reason, the burning wool throws out a dense 
mass of black flakes which fill the jar in a thick cloud. The 
quantity of soot ejected would surprise anyone but a chemist, as 
few would be aware that the unbumt liquid was capable of 
throwing out such a supply of carbon. It is needless to say that 
the effect here produced in the jar of oxygen is the same as that 
occurring in the chimney of a steam boiler when the supply of air 
is defective, the result being that so frequently seen, viz., the pour- 
ing out of dense black smoke into the atmosphere. 

The loss of heat from unburnt gases may also take place with- 
out being made evident by the issuing of smoke. Thus carbonic 
oxide (CO) may pass away instead of carbonic acid (CO2). 

142. There have been a great number of inventions relating to 
the prevention of smoke in steam boilers, which cannot be dis- 
cussed in the space available, and it may suffice to mention that 
Watt invented a ^ dead plate* -, that is, a horizontal or slightly 
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inclined plate at the mouth of a furnace, on which each fresh 
charge of coal is placed, in order to be subjected to a species of 
preliminary distillation, whereby the hydrocarbons are eliminated 
before the residual carbon is pushed forward on the furnace bars 
beyond the plate. This plan, where proper provision is made for 
the supply of air, appears to obviate the production of smoke as 
effectually as any other contrivance. In burning anthracite a dead 
plate is said to be useful for heating the fuel gradually, as other- 
wise it would fly into small pieces, causing waste. 

There is also a class of contrivances where mechanical feed- 
ing takes the place of hand labour, the grate bars being connected 
so as to form an endless chain, or the oscillation of alternate bars 
throwing forward the fuel by a rocking movement 

Another class of contrivances deals with the supply of air both 
above the fuel, to bum the gas, and below it, to bum the carbon. 
The supply of air through the furnace doors may be regulated by 
self-closing ventilators, like Venetian blinds, and the air itself 
is, by the arrangement of the plates, warmed as it enters the 
furnace. 

Another plan depends on the double furnace with alternate 
firing. It is apparent that in the Lancashire boiler with two 
furnace tubes it is possible to keep one fumace always clear, and 
to bum, by means of the gas proceeding therefrom, the smoke 
proceeding from a fresh supply of coal in the other chamber. 

Sir W. Fairbaim thus comments on this invention : — ' The 
principle of double fumaces within the same boiler was first intro- 
duced by myself. The two flues enable the stoker to fire alter- 
nately, and to maintain a more uniform generation of steam than 
with a single flue, and the flame, passing from one flue and mingling 
with the gases from the other, assists in their combustion. I be- 
lieve that this simple system of altemate firing, when conjoined 
with the requisites of the economical generation of steam, viz., 
plenty of capacity in the boiler, sufficient admission of air, and, 
what is quite as necessary, careful and attentive stoking, will effect 
the prevention of smoke without any costly apparatus, so far as 
that is possible with any given description of fuel. Again, a 
double fumace tends to equalise the supply of air. The two 
fumaces, when fed alternately, will not require a maximum or 
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minimum quantity at the same time ; and as the two currents of 
gaseous products mingle, the surplus air of the one fiimace will 
supply the deficiencies of the other.' 

143. The various modes in which fuel is wasted have been 
classified by Rankine somewhat as follows : — 

1. Fuel is lost by the escape of gases in an unbumt state, or 
by permitting black smoke to be thrown off. Here the supply of 
air is defective, and the physical action is traced to the remarkable 
aifinity of hydrogen for oxygen gas, whereby the oxygen is absorbed 
to the exclusion of carbon in the first instance. 

2. There is waste fi:om external radiation and conduction. 

M. Peclet states that the quantity of heat radiated from incan- 
descent charcoal, is '5 of the total heat of combustion, and that 
the heat radiated from coal somewhat exceeds that radiated from 
charcoal. 

The practical conclusion to be drawn firom this statement is, 
that the heat radiated from the burning fiiel should be carefiilly 
intercepted in every direction. Hence the economy resulting 
from the use of a Cornish or Lancashire boiler with internal 
furnace tubes. 

As to the fiunace door, that is in the form of a double plate, 
with perforations not coinciding, or there are plates set obliquely, 
like Venetian blinds. 

As to the heat radiated into the ash-pit, that is carried back 
again to the fire by the current of entering air. 

In respect of liie loss of heat by conduction, that is obviated 
as much as possible by the use of firebrick, and where the fiimace 
is outside the boiler the resistance to conduction is increased by 
double layers of brickwork, with enclosed air-spaces between the 

layers. 

3. There is loss of heat by the escape of gases up the chimney 
at a temperature above that which is necessary for maintaining the 
draught. 

A general idea of the value of a chimney in promoting the 
draught of a fire may be gathered from a statement of a law 
which appears to be approximately true, viz., that the velocity. of 
air, as due to increased pressure, is that acquired in falling down a 
height equal to the uniform column which gives the increased 
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pressure. In making any calculations on this subject it is usual 
to adopt the hypothesis that air is incompressible and behaves as 
a liquid. 

Let the increase of pressure support 5 inches of water. We 
know that 29*922 x 13*596 inches of water balance the pressure of 
the atmosphere which would be produced by a stratum of in- 
compressible air 26,214 feet high. Therefore, i inch of water 
will balance 64*4 feet of air. Hence 5 inches of water balance 
322 feet of air; therefore velocity due to increase of pressure 



= a/ 64*4x322 

= 64-4 a/ 5" 

= 144 feet per second very nearly. 

According to the old rule the area of the chimney should be 
^ that of the fire-grate, and there should be i square foot of 
fire-grate for each horse-power. The. consumption of coals per 
horse-power being estimated, Mr. Bourne gives Boulton and Watf s 
rule for proportioning the dimensions of land chimneys, according 
to which a factory chimney 80 feet high would have a sectional 
area of 400 square inches, the consumption of coal being 300 lbs. 
per hour, and the suction of the chimney being that due to a pres- 
sure of a littie more than i inch of water. 

Rankine gives formulae for computing the height of a chimney 
in order to produce a given draught, and states that the best 
<:himney draught takes place when tiie absolute temperature of the 
gas in the chimney is to that of the external air as 25 to 12, or 
when the density of the hot gas is one-half that of the external air. 

For example, if the temperature of the external air be 50® F., 
the best temperature of the hot gas in the chimney will, according 
to this rule, be 602® F., which is less than that of melting lead, 
viz., 620° F. Hence the rule, that to insure the best possible 
draught in a chimney the temperature of the hot gas should 
be nearly sufficient to melt lead. 

If the temperatmre of the furnace itself be estimated at 2,400 F., 
and that of the issuing gases at firom 600° F. to 700® F., or even 
higher, as is often the case, we see that 25 per cent, of the heat of 
combustion passes up the chimney and is consumed in producing 
a draught of air through the furnace grate. The loss of heat firom 
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the waste gases may be lessened by the use of an 'economiser* 
for heating the feed-water. Thus, in the case of some quadruple 
engines by Mr. Adamson, described in Chapter VII., the steam is 
supplied by two boilers, each 30 feet long by 7 feet diameter. 
The temperature of the injection-water is set down at 80** F., 
that of the feed- water from the condenser is 114® F., after which 
it passes through an economiser in the flue, consisting of 19^ 
upright pipes each 10 feet long and 4 inches in diameter, where 
the temperature is raised as high as 262° F. ; the temperature 
of steam in the boilers being 344° F. 

Sir W. Fairbaim, in his treatise on * Mills and Millwork,' 
p. 277, describes an economiser introduced by Mr. Green, of 
Wakefield, as consisting of a series of upright tubes forming a 
supplementary boiler placed in the main flues, and states that the 
' formation of soot on the pipes was the source of the ill success 
of previous attempts in this direction. This difficulty has been 
overcome by an apparatus of scrapers or cleaners ; ' and it is found 
' that when the waste gases escape at a temperature of 400° F. or 
500° F. the feed-water can be heated to an average of 225** F.^ 
the temperature of the gases after leaving the pipes being reduced 
to 250° F. To produce this effect 10 square feet of heating 
surface should be provided for each horse-power.' 

4. Fuel is wasted by brittleness, dust and small pieces dropping 
unbumt through the bars into the ashpit. 

5. The fuel is rendered less effective by the presence of earthy 
compounds, which form clinkers, abstract heat uselessly, and choke 
up the grate. 



THE LOCOMOTIVE BOILER. 

144. In the Museum of the Patent Office there are placed, 
adjoining each other, two historical locomotive engines which 
show the form in which our present system of railway travelling 
was originated. 

The first is the so-called * Puffing Billy,' bearing the following 
label : * This is the oldest locomotive engine in existence, and the 
first which ran with a smooth wheel upon a smooth rail. It was 
constructed, under Mr. Hedley's patent (a.d. 1813, No. 3,666), 
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for C. Blackett, Esq., the proprietor of the Wylam Colliery, 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. After many trials and alterations it 
commenced regular working in 1813, and was kept in use until 
June 6, 1872, when it was purchased for the Patent Museum.* 

The second is Stephenson's * Rocket,' being the engine which 
competed for and gained a prize of 500/. offered in 1829 by the 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company for 
the best locomotive engine which should draw three times its own 
weight upon a level road at the rate of ten miles per hour. 

Mr. N. Wood, in his treatise on railroads, speaks of the im- 
provements made upon locomotive engines before 1829, and shows 
their gradual development into the most perfect specimen which 
existed prior to Stephenson's invention, viz., the engine in use on 
the Killingworth Railway. He states * that the locomotion of these 
engines was effected by the action of the wheels upon the rail, 
without the aid of any extraneous mechanism, and consisted of 
the hold or adhesion of the surface of the wheels against the 
surface of the rail' 

The boiler of the Killingworth engine was of malleable iron, 
cylindrical, with spherical ends of large radius. It was 9 feet 
long, 4 feet in diameter, with a cylindrical internal tube 2 feet in 
diameter passing through the boiler at a distance of 2 inches from 
the bottom, and terminating in the chimney, the firegrate being 
within the tube. In Mr. Blaoketfs engine the tube was carried 
round and brought back to the firegrate end, alongside of which 
was the chimney. 

In applying the steam-engine to the purposes of locomotion 
the steam is of necessity used at a high pressure, and escapes into 
the external air after doing its work in the cylinder. The con- 
sumption of steam is therefore enormous, and the student should 
scrutinise minutely the progress made in solving the problem of 
generating a sufficient supply of steam within the limited space 
occupied by the boiler and firegrate. 

It is stated that the heating surface in the old Killingworth 
boiler was 2975 sq. feet, and that the engine evaporated 16 cubic 
feet of water in an hour, the average speed of the train being six 
miles per hour, and the weight of the load 50 tons. 

The engines attached to the early locomotive were very rough 
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in construction. There were two steam cylinders, placed vertically 
and usually partly within the boiler. The pistons worked cranks 
respectively at right angles, and the engine ran upon foiu: smooth 
wheels, with flanges on the inside, the naves and spokes being 
made of cast iron. In the Killingworth engine the wheels were 
4 feet in diameter, and were coupled together, the boiler resting 
on a square frame of wood supported by springs, two on each side. 
It would be interesting to show the exact mode in which the 
power was communicated from the engine to the driving wheels in 
each early type of engine, but an explanation could not be given 
clearly without drawings (for which there is not space), and for in- 
formation on this point we must refer to other technical treatises. 

Although at the present day we may regard almost with a 
smile the early engravings of a line of railway with the stone 
sleepers, the fish-bellied rails, and the imperfect methods of con- 
necting the diflferent lengths, so as to make a continuous road, yet 
the whole invention is pretty clearly to be seen as far as the railway 
is concerned, and but little improvement is required in order to 
bring it up to modem ideas. As regards the boiler and engine 
the case is different, for the interval bridged over between the 
Killingworth engine and the Rocket was very great, and there was 
apparently nothing to lead from the one to the other. 

It is dangerous to enter too closely upon the claims of in- 
ventors, and, according to a French writer, the tubular boiler was 
originated by M. Seguin, of the Lyons Railway, who patented his 
invention in France in 1828, and altered two boilers sent over by 
Stephenson in 1829. Also the height of the chimney being in- 
competent to maintain the draught through the tube, a circular 
fan was added, but this was found less effective than M. Pelletan's 
plan of discharging the waste steam into the chimney. The 
writer goes on to remark that the problem was thus fully solved, 
* and, as usual, England appropriated the invention of the two 
French engineers.' 

As to the steam-jet, that-had been directed into the chimney 
of a Killingworth engine by Stephenson in 1825 ; but the chimney 
was large, and Mr. Wood considered that although it promoted 
evaporation it wasted fuel. 

It has been mentioned that a prize was offered in 1829 for the 
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best locomotive engine. The trial was to take place on a \\ mile 
course, with \ mile extra- at each end for starting and stopping. 
Twenty double trips were to be made. 
Three engines were entered : — 

1. The Rocket, by R. Stephenson, of Newcastle. 

2. The Sanspareil, by T. Hackworth, of Shildon. 

3. The Novelty, by Braithwaite and Ericsson, of London. 
The Rocket had a cylindrical boiler, with flat ends, 6 feet long, 

and 3 feet 4 inches in diameter. The fire-box in the rear of the 
engine was 2 feet long, 3 feet broad, and 3 feet deep, inside 
measure, and was surrounded by a 3-inch water space. The flue 
consisted of 25 tubes, 3 inches in diameter, which are stated to 
have been adopted at the suggestion of Mr. Booth. The cylinders 
were two in number, placed obliquely next the fire-box, and work- 
ing the fore wheels ; they were 8 inches in diameter and 16 J 
inches stroke. The driving wheels were 4 feet 8 inches in dia- 
meter. It was originally intended that the exhaust should be 
directed into the open air, but the night before the trial an alter- 
ation was made, and the waste steam pipe was directed into the 
funnel. The fire-box surface was 20 feet, and the tube surface 
117-8 feet. The engine, with its tender, weighed *i\ tons. For 
the above statements Mr. D. K. Clark is our authority. 

The Sanspareil had a cylindrical boiler, 6 feet long and 4 feet 
2 inches in diameter. Within the boiler was a horseshoe flue, 
containing the firegrate. The cylinders were vertical, and the 
wheels were coupled. 

The Novelty had an internal flue traversing the boiler three 
times, and the fire was urged by a bellows. 

At the trial the Rocket was victorious, being the only engine 
that ran the stipulated 70 miles. The average speed was 13*8 
miles per hour, the greatest speed being 29 miles per hour. Coke 
consumed, '91 lb. per ton of load. 

The Sanspareil ran at an average of 14 miles per hour, the 
greatest speed being 22 J miles. Coke consumed, 2*41 lbs. per 
ton of load. 

The Novelty broke down. 

After the trial the orifice of the exhaust tube of the Rocket 
was contracted, to sharpen the blast and promote the generation of 
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steam. The amount of water evaporated was then 29*6 cabic 
feet per hour. The number of tubes was soon increased, tiU it 
reached, say 170, instead of 25, the amount of heating sui&ce 
being raised so that the comparative numbers became roughly : — 

Elillingworth engine, heating surface, 30 square feet 

Rocket engine, „ „ 118 

Narrow gauge engine, „ „ 1,000 

The amount of water evaporated rising to some 100 cubic feet per 
hour. 

The annexed drawing is copied from a lecture diagram, and 
may serve to give a general idea of the locomotive boiler as it was 
constructed some years after Stephenson's invention. The fire-box 
is at one end, marked a f, the firebars being at f. This box, for 
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Fig. 112. 



holding the fuel, is generally made of copper, on account of the 
superior conducting power of that metal for heat Dr. Tyndall 
describes a good lecture experiment for showing that copper is a 
better conductor of heat than iron. A thermo-electric pile, con- 
nected with a galvanometer, is laid on a table with its face up- 
wards, and upon it is placed a cylinder of copper, 2 inches long,. 
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with flat ends, and just large enough to cover the whole face of 
the pile. A small block of iron, taken from a vessel of boiling 
water, is placed on the copper, and as soon as the heat has travelled 
through the metal and reaches the pile the needle of the galva- 
nometer swings roimd to its stops. 

The cylinder of copper is then replaced by another of iron, 
of exactly the same dimensions, and the experiment is repeated 
with an iron cylinder in the place of that of copper. It is foimd 
that a much longer interval of time, perhaps five or six times as 
great, elapses before the needle moves ; and such a result might 
have been anticipated from an inspection of a table of conductivi- 
ties of the metal, from which it appears that the conducting power 
of copper is to that of iron as 74 to 12. The rate at which heat 
travels through the metal depends, however, upon its specific heat 
as well as its conducting power, and therefore an illustration of 
this kind only affords a general confirmation of a physical fact, 
and is not in itself sufficient, although it may leave no doubt as 
to the superior conducting power of copper when compared with 
iron. 

The fire-box of a locomotive boiler is surrounded with a casing 
of wrought iron, united to it by a number of copper bolts or stays, 
and leaving an interval for a water space, which serves the double 
purpose of keeping a quantity of water in immediate contact 
with the copper sides of the box and of supplying a ready and 
efficient mode of securing those sides from any injury due to the 
effect of steam pressure. 

To the fire-box, and arching over the top of it, is attached the 
cylindrical barrel of the boiler, containing a large number of tubes 
leading directly from the furnace to the smoke-box b h. The 
number of such tubes has increased from 25 in the Rocket to 
182 in the present example, each tube being about 10 feet long, 2 
inches in diameter, and 2f inches firom centre to centre. It may 
be estimated roughly that the heating surface of the fire-box and 
tubes amounts to 1,100 square feet 

The supply of steam is admitted to the engine by moving the 
handle h, which opens a r<g«/a/<?r valve, as it is termed, situated in 
the steam-dome d, and allows a supply of steam to pass down the 
pipe marked s and so into the cylinders. After the steam has done 
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its work it is discharged by the pipe b, .which is placed directly 
under the centre of the chimney, and drives out the air before it 
so as to increase prodigiously the draught through the tubes. 

145. In order to heighten the effect thus produced by the 
action of the waste steam, upon which the success of the loco- 
motive boiler mainly depends, the blast pipe is contracted some- 
what at the orifice, so as to spread the jet of issuing steam and 
make it act as if it were a solid piston driving the air before it 
through the chimney. On comparing the action of this steam- 
pump with that of the lofty chimney of a stationary boiler the result 
is certainly remarkable. Applying a siphon water gauge to test 
the performance of a chimney on a prodigious scale, as in the gas- 
works at Edinburgh, where the stack is 340 feet high, 20 feet inside 
diameter at the bottom, and 1 1^ feet inside diameter at the top, 
and where the gases from 68 furnaces heating retorts are being 
collected and passed into the atmosphere, it is recorded that the 
vacuum on a calm day was about 2 J inches, whereas in windy 
weather it rose to 3^ inches, and amounted under high winds to 
as much as 6 or 7 inches. The increase here noticed was clearly 
due to the influence of a cross-draught at the top of the chimney. 

Taking the greatest pressure of the wind in England at 32^ lbs. 
per square foot, and that of atmosphere as 2116*4 lbs. per square 
foot, or 65 times as great, we infer that the pressure of the 
strongest gale would raise water in the leg of a siphon gauge 
through ^ feet, or 6 inches, and these numbers will give some 
insight into the pressure of the wind as compared with the arti- 
ficial draught of a chimney. At any rate they assist us in esti- 
mating what takes place under the blast of the locomotive, when 
we are told, as by Mr. D. K. Clark, that in a locomotive engine 
where the boiler had 148 tubes, with a blast orifice 3 J inches in 
diameter, the vacuum in the smoke-box at a speed of 16 miles per 
hour was if inches, as shown by a siphon gauge, whereas at 20 
miles per hour it improved to 2| inches, and at 30 miles per hour 
to 4^ inches ; the recorded vacuum in another, engine running at 
40 miles per hour being 6 J inches, or about equal to that, under 
exceptional circumstances, with a chimney 340 feet high. Mr. 
Clark analyses, in a very useful dissertation, the various condi- 
tions which modify or vary the exhausting power of the blasts fi-om 
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which it appears that every part of the locomotive boiler has been 
subjected to careful experiment, in order that the best result may 
be obtained. 

Some idea of the dimensions of the various parts should be 
given ; and, taking the case of a passenger engine by R. Stephenson 
and Co. for the South- Eastern Railway, as described by Mr. Clark 
in i860, we find that tlie fire-box is 4 feet long, 3^ feet wide, and 
5^ feet deep, surrounded by a water space 2^ inches across. In an 
ordinary furnace of a stationary boiler the layer of fuel is some 4 
inches deep, whereas here it might be as much as i^ feet deep, or 
even more, and the different conditions for burning the fuel are 
apparent at once from this statement. 

For a modem example we refer to an express engine on the 
London and North- Western Railway, where the cylinders are 
inside, between the frames — in the smoke-box, in fact — and have 
a diameter of 17 inches, with a stroke of 24 inches. The area of 
the fire-grate is 15 square feet, the heating surface of the fire-box 
being 89 square feet, and that of the tubes 1,013 square feet. The 
boiler is fed by two injectors placed vertically behind the fire-box. 
The distribution of weight on the wheels is stated to be 9 tons 
9 cwt. on the leading axle, 11 tons on the driving axle, and 8 tons 
15 cwt on the trailing axle. The total wheel base is 15 feet 8 in. 
The engine can draw a load of 293 tons on a level at a speed of 
45 miles per hour with a working pressure of 120 lbs. per square 
inch. There are four driving wheels, each 6 ft. 7 J in. in diameter^ 
coupled together by outside rods, the leading wheels being 3 ft 
7^ inches in diameter. The consumption of coal per mile is 26*3 
lbs. with trains averaging ten carriages. 

Also for burning coal instead of coke there is a brick arch over 
the fire-box extending from the front backwards through half its 
leqgth. Under this arch are two circular 7-inch holes covered 
by doors which are worked from the foot plate and regulate the 
supply of air. 

146. There is not space to discuss fully the question of the 
strength of the various parts of the locomotive boiler. It is obvious 
tliat the rules as to the strength of the cylindrical barrel calculated 
for the Lancashire boiler apply equally here, and in regard to the 
fire-box we have only to point out that where one flat side is in 
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juxtaposition with an outside flat casing, and connected with it by 
stays, there is abundance of strength, as due to the stays — ^two 
flat surfaces held together by a number of intermediate sta)rs, and 
subjected to equal pressures in opposite directions, being a con- 
struction which presents no difficulties. But the same cannot be 
said of the flat crown or roof of the fire-box, above which, at a little 
distance, is the arched top of the cylindrical barrel A method 
adopted on the Great Northern express engines is to connect the 
roof of the fire-box to the external shell by wrought iron radiating 
stays, each \ inch in diameter, screwed into the copper plates and 
into the iron casing. Another method is that indicated in fig. 112, 
where a series of ribs or girder beams are fitted to the bends of 
the firont and back plates of the firebox, and to them the flat roof 
is bolted. The ribs are fiirther linked to the crown, so as to take 
part of the downward strain on the lateral fixings of the fire-box. 
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THE MARINE BOILER. 

147. We pass on to the marine boiler of the old-fashioned 
type, which originally was provided with flues, but now has tubes, 

and which possesses an advantage at one 
time seriously referred to, viz., that it can 
be adapted to the shape of the boat (see 
page 94). The general construction will 
be apparent from the sketch without any 
particular description. The furnace is 
enclosed entirely within the shell, and 
the hot gases pass through a series of 
horizontal tubes, which are larger in 
diameter than those in a locomotive 
boiler (say from 3 to 4 inches in diame- 
ter). After passing through the tubes the 
gases enter a smoke-box corresponding to 
that previously described and rise by the 
uptake into the fimneL 
_ As the sketch shows only a section of 

a boiler which is really in the form of a 
box, a very little alteration would make it serve to represent a 
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marine boiler for generating steam under a high-pressure. Such a 
boiler may consist of a cylinder some 10 feet long and 12 feet in 
diameter, the section of which is very similar to that shown, the 
ends being flat, and a series of tubes running horizontally through 
the water space above the fire. It is unfortunate that the limits of 
this book do not permit of a more extended reference to this 
branch of engineering construction. 

PROPORTION OF FIRE-GRATE TO HEATING SURFACE. 

148. Before concluding the chapter something should be said 
as to the relation between the area of the fire-grate and the amount 
of heating surface in the boiler itself This is a practical question 
which has been settled to some extent by experience, and the 
result can only be stated on authority. 

In the Lancashire boiler, 27 feet long, with two internal flues, 
the fire-grate has an area of about 33 sq. feet, and the heating 
surface in the shell, fiimace tubes, and water pipes amounts in all 
to about 850 sq. feet ; whence the proportion of fire-grate to heat- 
ing surface is about 

I to 26. 

Sir W. Fairbaim states (* Mills and Millwork,' p. 267) that he has 
usually adopted the proportion of i to 17 ; that the allowance in 
Cornish boilers is about i to 25, whereas it has been a practice in 
stationary boilers to adopt the ratio of i to 10 or 15. 

In the North-Westem express engine above referred to the fire- 
grate area is 15 sq. feet, and the heating surface is 1,102 sq. feet, 
making the ratio of fire-grate to heating surface as i to 73, while in 
a goods engine for an Indian railway the heating surface is i,327'3 
sq. feet, and the area of the fire-grate is 25*5 sq. feet, making the 
ratio I to 52. In a marine boiler generating steam at 80 lbs. pres- 
sure the heating surface may be 3,100 sq. feet, and the area of 
the fire-grate 117 sq. feet, making the above proportion about 
I to 26. 
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COMPOUND CYLINDER ENGINES. 



149. It has been stated that an engine with two steam cylinder^ 
one exhausting into the other, was invented by Homblower, in the 
form of a single-acting engine, and that it was converted by Woolf 
into a double-acting engine. 

In 1804. Woolf took out a patent (No. 2,772) for 'certain 
improvements in the construction of steam-engines,' in which he 
proposed to employ two steam cylinders of different dimensions, 
each furnished with a piston, the smaller cyhnder having a com- 
munication at the top and bottom with the boiler, but communi- 
cating also with the two ends of the larger cylinder in suchwise 
that the steam should cause both 
pistons to rise and fall tc^ether. 
The specification describes 
the admission of steam at a pres- 
sure of 40 lbs. on the square inch 
into the smaller cylinder, so as 
to drive the piston down at the 
time that steam from below 
the same piston is expandii^ 
into the larger cylinder, and 
pressing its piston also in the 
same direction. 

The working of such an 
engine will be understood from 
the sketch (taken from a lecture 
diagram), where the valves are 
small pistons moving in cyhndrical passages. Steam is entering 
at s, and passes at once to the upper end of the cyhnder a, while 
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the steam below the piston in a is escaping by an open passage 
to the upper part of the large cylinder b. At the same time the 
steam below the piston in b is escaping into the pipe h, which 
leads to the condenser. Thus both pistons descend together. 

On depressing each valve rod the passages are reversed. 
Steam from s enters the lower part of a, while steam from the 
upper portion of a passes down into the lower part of b. Also 
the upper end of b is freely in communication with e, which is- 
also a passage leading to the condenser. 

Hence the two pistons are similarly actuated by the joint 
pressure of the steam in each cylinder. Woolf was here adopting 
Homblower's engine to a new purpose, and his specification is 
' principally remarkable for a palpable error made in the statement 
' of advantages to be derived from the use of high-pressure steam. 
Woolf says : — * I have ascertained by actual experiments, and have 
applied the same to practice, that steam acting with a pressure of 
' 4 lbs. the sq. inch against the safety valve exposed to the atmo- 
sphere is capable of expanding itself to four times the volume it 
then occupies, and still be equal to the pressure of the atmosphere.* 
And the like for steam of 20 lbs., 30 lbs., 40 lbs. the sq. inch on 
the safety valve when expanding to twenty, thirty, forty times its 
original volume, the resulting pressiure would *be that of the 
atmosphere.* Thus steam of 20+15 ^^s. actual pressure would 
expand twenty times in reducing its pressure to 15 lbs. 

Although Woolf wandered thus hopelessly in his theories he 
was a thoroughly practical mechanic, and performed most admi- 
rable work in the construction of high-pressure engines, and in 
advocating tubular boilers for the generation of high-pressure 
steam. 

ENGINES OF SIMS AND MCNAUGHT. 

150. In 1 84 1 a patent (No. 8,942) was taken out by J. Sims 
for a compound cylinder engine, the improvement consisting ' in 
constructing a steam cylinder divided into two parts of different 
areas, and with two pistons attached to one rod, whereof one fitted 
the upper and the other the lower part of the said cylinder.* 

A constant vacuum was maintained in the space b b between 
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the steam below the piston m a is escaping by an open passage 
to the upper part of the large cylinder b. At the same time the 
steam below the piston in b is escaping into the pipe H, which 
leads to the condenser. Thus both pistons descend together. 

On depressing each valve rod the passages are reversed. 
Steam from s enters the lower part of a, while steam from the 
upper portion of a passes down into the lower part of b. Also 
the upper end of b is freely in communication with e, which is- 
also a passage leading to the condenser. 

Hence the two pistons are similarly actuated by the joint 
pressure of the steam in each cylinder. Woolf was here adopting 
Homblower's engine to a new purpose, and his specification is 
principally remarkable for a palpable error made in the statement 
of advantages to be derived from the use of high-pressure steam. 
Woolf says : — ' I have ascertained by actual experiments, and have 
applied the same to practice, that steam acting with a pressure of 
4 lbs. the sq. inch against the safety valve exposed to the atmo- 
sphere is capable of expanding itself to four times the volume it 
then occupies, and still be equal to the pressure of the atmosphere.* 
And the like for steam of 20 lbs., 30 lbs., 40 lbs. the sq. inch on 
the safety valve when expanding to twenty, thirty, forty times its 
original volume, the resulting pressiure would *be that of the 
atmosphere.* Thus steam of 20+15 ^^s. actual pressiure would 
expand twenty times in reducing its pressiure to 15 lbs. 

Although Woolf wandered thus hopelessly in his theories he 
was a thoroughly practical mechanic, and performed most admi- 
rable work in the construction of high-pressure engines, and in 
advocating tubular boilers for the generation of high-pressure 
steam. 

ENGINES OF SIMS AND M^NAUGHT. 

150. In 1841 a patent (No. 8,942) was taken out by J. Sims 
for a compound cylinder engine, the improvement consisting * in 
constructing a steam cylinder divided into two parts of different 
areas, and with two pistons attached to one rod, whereof one fitted 
the upper and the other the lower part of the said cylinder.* 

A constant vacuum was maintained in the space b b between 
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the two pistons by the •open pipe T leading into the condenser, 
and a pipe H, provided vith an 
equilibiium valve £, formed a com- 
munication between a and c. The 
specification described the area of 
p as being one-fourth that of R, 
and steam &om the boiler was 
admitted into a, through the 
valve s, during a portion (say one- 
third) of the down stroke, and the 
space c was opened to the exhaust, 
whereby p descended, as in any 
ordinary en^e. On die return 
stroke E was opened, when the 
pressures in the spaces a and c 
became equal ; and since the area 
FiG- IIS- of P was much less than that of h, 

the pressure in C would preponderate and p would be earned up- 
wards. The anangement of the valves bore a close lesemblance 
to that in a single-acting engine, aiid the peculiarity consisted in 
the preservation of a constant vacuum between the pistons. As 
far as expansion was concerned, a portion of the down stroke and 
the whole of the up stroke was performed after the cut-off had 
taken place. 

151. In 1845 W- McNaught patented (No. 11,001) a new form 
of engine, wherein a high-pressure cylinder was incorporated in an 
ordinary condensing engine of the overhead beam construction. 
This process, whereby many old and wasteful condensing engines 
were converted into useful compound cylinder en^es, was called 
McNaughiing an engine. The patentee described the improve- 
ment to consist in the application of a non- condensing cylinder to 
the kind or description of condensing or low-pressure beam engines 
commonly used, and attachii^ the high-pressure cylinder to the 
working beam at the end opposite to that with which the low 
pressure cylinder is connected, whereby the steam, after being 
used in the usual way in the non-condensing cylinder, passed into 
the nozzle of the condensing cylinder, and was there used for 
impelling its piston, after which it escaped into the condenser. 
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The specification contains a drawing of the compound engine, and 
describes a method of deriving the valve motion of each cylinder 
from one and the same eccentric 

DOUBLE CYLINDER PUMPING ENGINES. 

152. An example of double cylinder engines which has been 
regarded with much interest is to be found in the pumping engines 
erected by Messrs. Simpson at the Lambeth waterworks, where 
four engines of 150 H.P. each are fixed side by side, arranged 
in two pairs, each pair working into one shaft, with cranks at right 
angles, and a flywheel between them. The stroke of the crank is 
equal to that of the large cylinder, but the small cylinder, which 
receives steam direct from the boiler, has a shorter stroke, and its 
effective capacity is nearly one-fourth that of the large cylinder. 
The pumps are of the combined plunger and bucket construc- 
tion, that is to say, they are double-acting and have only two 
valves. They are connected with the beam near its end. One 
peculiarity of these engines consists in the use of a crank and 
fly-wheel for controlling the motion of the piston. The work 
to be done was that of forcing water along a cast-iron main, 
9 miles long and 30 inches in diameter. As stated by Mr. Pole, 
in his account of the matter, * the great mass of water in motion 
along the main, combined with the fragile nature of cast-iron, 
rendered it essential that the motion should go on in the most 
equable manner, and that concussions or irregularities of pressure 
should be as much as possible avoided.' The inequality in the 
action of a single cylinder pumping engine was therefore dreaded, 
and Mr. Pole, in conjunction with Mr. D. Thomson, was led to 
design engines connected with a fly-wheel and at the same time 
admitting a high degree of expansion in the use of steam. The 
fly-wheel ensiured regularity of motion, and the pair of cylinders 
gave an opportunity of increasing the ordinary rate of expansion. 

The engines were on a large scale, the low-pressure cylinder 
being 46 inches in diameter, with 8 feet stroke, and the high- 
pressure cylinder being 28 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 
5 feet 6| inches. The length of the beam was 26^ feet. Also the 
stroke of the pump was 7 feet, the diameter of the pump barrel 
being about 23 inches. 
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153. The valves were arranged so as to prevent as fkr u 
possible any loss of pressure in the passage cf steam fiom the 
high to the low pressure cylinder. The general character of the 
valve for distributing steam is apparent from the diagram, which 
does not indicate in any way the details of construction. It will 
have been noticed that in the sketch of Woolf's engine two double 
piston valves are caused to work in distinct passages. Her^ 
however, a single valve fulfils the same office as the pair of valves 
in the former case, and the idea appears to have been to place 
two of Murdock's valves back to back and mould them into a 
single hollow but closed pipe, with ports at its two ends. 

154. The drawing shows the high and low pressure (flinders, 
marked respectively a and b, and placed side by side with die 




valve z E, workii^ in a pipe h k lying between the steam cylinders. 
The circles at h and k represent passages leading to the condenser, 
steam being admitted into the middle of the slide case by a pipe 
marked on the sketch. In the right-hand figure steam is supposed 
to be entering above the piston in a and driving it downwards, 
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while steam from below the same piston is passing up the pipe 
E E and entering the space above the piston in the low-pressure 
cylinder b. At the same time steam below the piston in b is 
•escaping through an open port into the passage k leading to the 
condenser. Thus the pistons descend together, and may therefore 
be attached on the same side of the fulcrum of a working beam. 

In the left-hand figure the pistons are both represented as 
scending after the completion of the downward stroke. Steam is 
entering below the piston of the high-pressure cylinder, and a 
clear passage is open from the top of the same cylinder down the 
pipe E E and into the space below the piston in the low-pressure 
cylinder. At the same time the top of the larger cylinder is fireely 
open to the exhaust pipe h. Thus both pistons ascend together, 
the steam from a exhausting into b, while b itself has one end 
open to the condenser. The action is extremely simple, and will 
be readily understood. 

The valves, which are worked by cams, are cylindrical, and 
are packed by cast-iron rings, as in the case of an ordinary piston, 
springs being placed inside the rings, in order to assist their elas- 
ticity in pressing outwards and ensuring that the surfaces of contact 
shall be steam-tight The cylinder ports are rectangular, with 
inclined bars across the faces, to prevent the packing rings of the 
valves from catching against the edges of the ports. 

It is stated that the passage e e is 6 inches in diameter or one- 
sixtieth of the area of a section of the low-pressure cylinder, the 
speed of the piston thereof being 230 feet per minute. It appears 
that the valve has completely answered the expectation formed of 
it in permitting only a very moderate fall of steam pressure during 
the passage from a to b. 

155. The drawing on the next page shows the arrangement of 
a compound cylinder beam engine of moderate size. The sketch 
has been simplified by substituting dark lines for many of the work- 
ing parts. In particular the student will find the parallel motion 
set out in that manner, and he should refer back to p. 122 for 
fuller explanation. There are two black spots on the circular space 
representing the end of the crank shaft, the object being to indi- 
cate the centres of the eccentric sheaves which work the valves. 
Also dotted lines pass firom these points to other dark spots just 
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under the base of the high-pressure cylinder, and are intended to 
show the connection from the eccentrics to the bell cranks work- 
ing the valves. The governor is clearly indicated, and the reason 
for its particular form will be discussed hereafter. At present we 
may point also to the section of the condenser and air pump, the 
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bucket being fitted with indiambber valves, as subsequently de- 
scribed. 

The dimensions of the engine are the following : — 
Diameter of high-pressuic cylinder , . 12 J inches. 

Length of stroke . . . .2 feet 

Diameter of low-pressure cylinder . ". zo inches. 

Length of stroke . . . .3 feet 

156. The general character of the indicator diagiam taken 
from Mi. Pole's double cylinder engine will be understood from 
its analogy to the diagram from a sii^le-acting engine. 

1. As to the high-pressure cylinder, that appears to monopolise 
the greater part of the area of work done, but it must be borne in 
mind that the diameter of the 
piston in a is much less than 
that in B, and also that, in the 
case of a beam engine, the 
length of stroke is less. Hence 
the upper diagram requires to 
be viewed on a diminished 
scale before it can be fairly 
compared with the lower one. 

a. As to the low-pressure 
cylinder, that gives the diagram of an ordinary condensing engine, 
and no remark is necessary with regard to it, except that the space 
of separation between the two figures is seldom so small as in the 
present example. There is commonly a much more considerable 
loss of pressure in passing the steam from the high to the low 
pressure cylinder than that shown by the divei^ence of the ex- 
haust and steam lines in the middle portion of the diagram. 

According to the present illustration steam is admitted into 
the small cylinder at 35 lbs. pressure, and is cut off at four -tenths 
of the stroke, the total expansion being carried on in the large 
cylinder until it reaches e^t times. Here, then, is an example 
of a compound cylinder condensing engine working at a steam 
pressure of 35 lbs. above the atmosphere and expanding eight 
times, but yet preserving the smoothness and uniformity of motion 
appertaining to an ordinary condensing engine expandii^ at a low 
rate, as in the early days of steam power. 
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In one trial of these engines the recorded duty for 112 lbs. of 
coal was 97,064,894 ft -lbs., which is equivalent to 2*3 lbs. of coal 
per actual H.P. per hour, neglecting friction and other losses. 



CALCULATION OF WORK DONE IN A COMPOUND CYLINDER 

ENGINE. 

157. In the working of a compound cylinder engine, where the 
small cylinder exhausts into the large one, the work done in a 
stroke depends on the size of the large cylinder, and is the same 
as that which would be performed in a single cylinder of the same 
content, by expanding to the same extent from a like initial 
pressure. 

This proposition is easily proved, and anyone may satisfy him- 
self that it is approximately true by examining a well-formed indi- 
cator diagram as taken from a compound cylinder engine. 

Referring to fig. 119, which is from an engine having a high- 
pressure cylinder 18 inches in diameter, with a 6 -feet stroke, and a 
low-pressure cylinder 36 inches in diameter, with a stroke also of 
6 feet, the number of revolutions being 34 per minute : 

Since the lengths of stroke are the same, and the areas of the 
pistons are as i to 4, it follows that the indicator diagram, marked 
A, as taken from the high-pressure cylinder, would be reduced to 
the same scale as that from the low-pressure cylinder, marked b, 
if we supposed the diameter of the latter cylinder to be 36 
inches and the stroke f feet, or one-fourth of that which it 
really is. This result is set out in the sketch. The diagram 
marked a is reversed in position and repeated on the right-hand 
side by measuring off a series of horizontal lines, such as c d, and 
making ^ // = J c d in every case. In this way the upper shaded 
area represents the work done in the high-pressure cylinder as it 
would appear on the scale adopted in the low-pressure cylinder. 
The bottom shaded area is merely a repetition of the area b. 

When the two diagrams are put together it will be seen that 
the two portions of the expansion curves fit very fairly or nm into 
one, and that the expansion commenced above d is carried on 
throughout the stroke. It will be noticed that there is a little 
"defect of similarity between this diagram and fig. 118. Here the 
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steam line in b is horizontal at first, and then slopes downwards. 
That it is horizontal at all is owing to some peculiarity in passing 
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the steam from one cylinder to the other, as there should be the 
slope of an expansion curve throughout 

But any deviation from theoretical proportions does not affect 
the genera! inference to he drawn from the two diagrams when 
viewed together, and we see that the expansion which has occurred 
in the high-pressure cylinder might very well have taken place 
in the low-pressure cylinder, as somethii^ which [nreceded the 
actual expansion theretrL 

158. The mathematical proof is the following: — 

Since the bottom of the smaller cylinder 
opens into the top of the larger one, it will 
simplify matters to suppose the cylinders to be 
in one line, with their pistorK at p and R such 
that c P = S R, 

Let CD = EH = /, CP = ER^X 

Also let A and b be the areas of the 
smaller and larger pistons, the pressure of the 
steam above a beii^/, that below it being/', 
and that below b being zero. 

Then / :/ = /a : {l-x) a H- Ba: (by 
Boyle's law). 

f- p"- 



■•/= 



/a + (B-4)*' 
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/. work done ^fhpdx +//'(b— a)//* 

^ ^ ^ /a + (b-a)jp 

= KpX + A//l0g. {/a + (B-A) JP} + C 

Taking the integral between the limits jp = /, jp = o, we have 
work done = a/ / + a/ / {log. b /—log. a /} 

= A//|i+log.? } . . . . (i). 

If the steam had expanded in a single cylinder of sectional 
area b, and the cut-off had occurred when the piston had traversed 

a space y^ the expansion being finally in the ratio -, we should 
have had y =— ; and, applying the formula of Art 112, it would 

B 

be found that 

work done = b/j' { ' + log- — > . . • (2). 

But B/j' = Kp /, and therefore the expressions (i) and (2) are 
identical, which proves the proposition. 

Cor. The form of equation (i) may be altered. Thus, let 

the steam expand e times, so that e = -, 

.•. work done = Sc_ < i -f log. e \ . 

So, also, equation (2) becomes, (since y = - I , 

E J 

work done = -^ 1 ^ + ^^g* ^ \ ' 



POINT OF CUT-OFF IN SMALL CYLINDER. 

159. Mr. Pole proved, in 1851, that in the case of expansion 
with compound cylinders there is one particular point of the stroke 
where the steam may be most advantageously cut off, so far as the 
initial pressure on the pistons is concerned, and that such pressure 
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may be reduced to a minimum value dependent on the degree of 
expansion. The investigation is the following : — 

Let / represent the length of each cylinder, 

r the length of stroke in the small cylinder before the cut-off. 

A, B the areas of the pistons of the small and large cylinders 
respectively, b being constant, while a and r vary. 

/ the pressure of the steam on admission into the smaller 

cylinder, whence ^ is its pressure on admission into the large 

cylinder. Then 

initial pressure =/a + (b— a)'^^. 

B / 

But the whole expansion = — x — = e suppose. 
Let^= z, then we have/ a s=-c_ 

/. initial pressure = ^ + b pz — -?_ = a minimum. 



v^E 



EZ E 

I 



'•■o=-—, + i, 



or / = r a/e. 

Which determines the point of cut-off when the initial pressure of 
the steam on the two pistons is the least possible. 

Also, initial pressure = ^ — |- b/^ — ^, 

'^ EZ E 



IVE VE Ej 



Ex. I. Let £ = 10, .'. r = --= = — >/ 10 = / ('32) nearly. 

V 10 ^o 

Also A = -7=r= — >/ 10 = B (-32) nearly. 
V £ 10 

Initial pressure=/B[ ?_^^lI5Zli J =/b x '532. 

R2 
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Ex. 2. Let E = 8, .'. r = -4=^= _ i_ = 



>/8 



2v^ 



And s/2=: , /52 — . 2 nearly, .'. r = ?/ 
V 25 5 20 
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ENGINES WITH CRANKS AT RIGHT ANGLES. 

160. For many purposes it is enough to have an engine with a 
single steam cylinder, or the equivalent Woolf s engine, with a pair 
of cylinders acting as one only ; but, on the other hand, there are 
numerous instances where two engines should be placed side by 
side and work cranks at right angles to each other. This is 
particularly the case in applying steam-power to flour mills or to 
cotton mills, where it is of consequence to preserve the rotative 
pressure on the crank as nearly uniform as possible, and to 
maintain a smooth and even motion. Or, again, in marine engines, 
for convenience of starting in any position, the same rule would 
hold ; and before proceeding further it may be useful to point out 
the reason for the greater uniformity of rotative pressure which is 
a consequence of working with a pair of cranks at right angles. 

It has been shown in Art. no that the variations of tangential 
pressure on the crank of a direct-acting engine are represented by 
the vertical lines on a diagram similar to that shown by the dotted 
curve ^/ in the annexed sketch. Putting a series of such curves 
end to end, we obtain a graphical indication of the fluctuations of 




Fig, 121. 

tangential pressure during the working of an engine with one 
cylinder. The force is zero at a dead point, and rises to fe, its 
greatest value, after which it sinks again to zero. But if there 
be a pair of cranks at right angles, a second series of diagrams of 
rotative pressures must be superposed upon the first series, as 
shown by the second set of dotted curves, whereof one portion is 
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marked hey and the final result is exhibited by the upper line, not 
dotted, which is obtained by adding together the pairs of ordinates 
at each point; for example : — 

nm + mr -=- ms^ 
ab-\-ab = aCy 
ef-\-o^ef. 

The greater uniformity of rotative force is apparent, and it would 
be improved by cutting off at half-stroke in each cylinder, for then 
the curve b e would be hollowed out and reduced, while the part 
^/ would be unaffected, and the upper resultant wavy line would 
become more nearly horizontal. By proceeding in this manner 
it is easy to set out a diagram of the rotative pressure upon the 
cranks of any pair of engines working under given conditions. 

161. In applying Homblower's principle to direct-acting engines, 
where two cranks at right angles are to be connected with the 
cylinders, there are different methods for adoption, each of which 
has its advocates. One plan very commonly met with has been 
to place the high and low pressure cylinders in pairs, with their 
axes in the same straight line, so that one piston rod serves for 
both. Thus, in marine engines, with the cylinders vertical, there 
may be — 

1. The high-pressure cylinder above the low-pressure cylinder, 

2. The low-pressure cylinder at the top. 

3. The low-pressure cylinder encasing the high-pressure 
cylinder. 

But in each of these cases, as also in compound cylinder 
horizontal engines, it is usual to confine the expansion to one pair 
of cyHnders, although there is an example, to which reference will 
shortly be made, in which the steam is carried in succession 
through four cylinders. 

THE USE OF AN INTERMEDIATE RECEIVER. 

. 162. In another class of compound cylinder engines there are 
two cranks at right angles, but only one cylinder connected with 
each crank. Here each cylinder forms, as it were, an engine 
complete in itself ; the cylinders (called a and b, as before) are 
placed side by side, and are of equal length, and the point to be 
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noticed is, that the pistons in a and b no longer move togediei^ 
but that one leads the other by half a stroke. It is dear that 
Homblowefs mode of exhausting at once from a into b is no 
longer applicable, and that some special method of distributii^ 
the steam, different from anything that we have yet seen, must be 
arranged. The difficulty arises from the fact that the directions 
of motion of the pistons cross each other, whereby, for example^ 
when the piston in a is at the end of its stroke and about to 
ascend, that in b is in its middle position and is descending. In 
order to get over this obstacle Mr. Cowper has proposed to place an 
intermediate receiver between the cylinders a and b, which shall 
act as an exhaust reservoir for the steam coming from a, and as a 
boiler for the steam going into b. It appears that engines with a 
receiver have worked well in practice, but it seems difficult to 
justify the use of this arrangement by a strict reference to the 
principles of the theory of heat. 

A general idea of the arrangement of the en^e proposed by 
Mr. Cowper may be gathered from the sketch, where the cylinders 
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A and b are placed side by side, and the high-pressure cylinder a 
is enveloped in a steam receiver or reservoir, marked c, the 
content of which is perhaps three times that of a. In a working 
engine on this plan steam (say at 70 lbs. pressure) would enter a 
and be cut off at half-stroke ; it would then expand and finally 
exhaust itself into tlie receiver, where the pressure would vary 
from, say, 10 lbs. to 14 lbs. The receiver would supply steam 
for the low-pressure cylinder b, just as if it were the boiler of an 
ordinary engine, and the pressure of the steam in c woiild frdl 
to 10 lbs. when the demand upon it was made, but would rise 
to 14 lbs. when fresh steam entered it from a. 

The temperature of the steam in the jacket surrounding a is, 
therefore, much below that of the entering steam, which is so far a 
departure from Watt's practice. 
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milner's compound cylinder engine. 

163. A mode of working a compound cylinder engine with 
two cranks at right angles, and without an intermediate receiver, 
was patented by J. Milner in 1853, No. 2,281. It does not ap- 
pear that the engine has ever come into use, but it- is referred 
to as an exercise for tiie student. 

The specification describes the engine as having two working 
cylinders, with pistons connected to two cranks placed at right 
angles to each other on the same shaft, one of the cylinders being 
of greater capacity than the other. The valves are worked by 
cams or eccentrics, and it is ' arranged that steam may be admitted 
from a boiler into the top of the smaller cylinder imtil the piston 
has made half its stroke, and then be shut ofif. A communication 
is next made between the top of the first cylinder and the top of 
the second one, whose piston is then at the top of its stroke.* 
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The part of the sketch marked (i) shows the piston of the 
smaller cylinder a descending, the steam being just shut off, while 
the piston in the larger cylinder b is at the top of its stroke, and is 
on the point of descending, as marked by the arrow. 

As to the opening of the cylinders a and b to the condenser, 
it is to be observed that the lower part of a is open to the exhaust 
during one- half of the down stroke, and the same is true of the 
upper part of a during one-half of the up stroke ; whereas the two 
ends of b are alternately open to the exhaust through nearly a 
whole stroke, just as in an ordinary engine. 

The distribution of steam is different from that in the com- 
pound engines hitherto examined. The steam which passes from 
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A to B is not conducted from the top of a to the bottom of b, and 
so on, but the direct contrary, whereby the method which s^peais 
most natural, and which was originated by Homblower, is aban- 
doned. Steam passes from the top of a to the top of b and 
expands against both pistons at the same instant 

Diagram (2) shows this expansion going on. There are two 
ordinary D valves working against steam-ports connected with a^ 
one at the top and the other at the bottom thereof, and the eyh^^ st 
passages conmiunicate from the top of a to the top of b, and 
from the bottom of a to the bottom of b. 

Diagram (3) shows the state of things when the piston in b has 
come to the end of its stroke and is beginning to return, the upper 
ends of A and b having been just opened to the exhaust And it 
is apparent that dining the interval existing between (2) and (3) 
the space occupied by steam is getting less in a and is becoming 

larger in b, whereby the actual expansion is from — to b -f ^ 

2 2 

that is, from a to a -f 2 b. 

There is no difficulty in seeing that the action which is now 
beginning in (3) would pass through a like phase to that indicated 
in (2), and that expansion will go on between the lower ends of a 
and B until the piston in b has reached the top of its stroke, when 
openings to the exhaust will be made in both cylinders, as shown 
by diagram (i). After this the operation repeats itself. 

The indicator diagram, which might be taken from the high- 
pressure cylinder of a W liner's engine, is the only one which pre- 
sents any peculiarity, and would be some- 
what of the character sketched. The actual 
expansion between a and b begins at half- 
stroke in a, but there may be a preliminary 
cut-off of the steam in a, as shown at jf, and 
in such a case the expansion would be carried 
a little farther than has hitherto been sup- 
posed The steam in a begins to expand 
into the cylinder b at the point ^, and this 
goes on until half the return stroke is completed, when there is a 
sudden opening to the exhaust This causes the pressure to drop, 
and there is the lowering, marked at //, which indicates the gain 
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due to this mode of working. The diagram in the other cylinder^- 
viz., B — is the same as in the case of any ordinary double cylinder 
engine. 

QUADRUPLE ACTION ENGINK 

164. We have now to mention a successful engine by Mr» 
Adamson, where the expansion is carried on through four cylinders, 
A, B, c, D, whereof a and b are in one line, and have a common 
piston rod, as are also c and d, the two cranks on the driving shaft 
being at right angles, and the general arrangement of the engine 
being that shown in the sketch. 
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Such an engine affords an example of the combination of 
Homblower's method of working with that of Mr. Cowper. Steam 
from the boiler enters a and exhausts into b, the pistons in a and b 
moving together. So far we have the ordinary double cylinder 
engine working the crank at r by means of the connecting rod 
p R. But in passing over from b to c it is necessary to connect 
two cylinders where the movements of the pistons cross, the crank 
at T being at right angles to that at R. Hence this is a case where 
an intermediate receiver applies, and accordingly such a reservoir 
is placed at e and acts as a boiler for the pair of cylinders c and 
D. These two latter cylinders are a mere repetition of the first 
pair, with a common piston rod, and equal length of stroke. In 
order to keep up the pressure of the steam the receiver e is sur- 
rounded by a jacket filled with steam direct from the boiler. 
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The work done is that of driving the machinery of a cotton 
mill having 48,000 spindles, with all the requisite preparation, and 
the steam is produced from two steam boilers of die double-flued 
Lancashire tjrpe, each 30 feet long by 7 feet in diameter, with 
furnace flues 2 feet 10 inches in diameter, which are crossed by 
five conical water tubes welded into the flue rings. The blow-off 
pressure of the safety valves is fixed at no lbs. per square inch. 
The shell and fire-box of the boilers are made of steel plate, and 
the flues are put together with Adamson's flanged seam formed on 
flue rings in 3 -feet lengths. It is estimated that — 

Total heating surface in the two boilers is . 1,712 sq. ft 
Heating surface per square foot of firegrate . 25*9 „ 
„ „ per indicated H.P. . . 3*17 „ 

The receiver is formed like a portion of the furnace flue of a 
boiler, being a cylinder with flanged joints and crossed by conical 
. pipes, which increase the superheating surface. It is surrounded 
by a cylindrical casing having flat ends, and with flanged joints, 
the object being to obtain a strong superheating vessel which shall 
keep up the temperature of the steam after exhausting firom b. 
The temperature of the boiler steam is given at about 344** F. 

In an account of the performance of the engine it is stated 
that steam at 92 lbs. pressure enters a, where it exerts a mean 
efiective pressure of 34*9 lbs. It then exhausts into b, entering 
that cylinder at a pressure of 57 lbs., and exerting a mean pressure 
of 26*1 lbs. From b it passes into the receiver e. 

Steam for the supply of the cylinder c is drawn firom the 
receiver, and enters at a pressure of 19 lbs., its mean pressure being 
14*85 lbs. It finally exhausts into d, entering at an initial pressure 
of 1*5 lbs., and exerting a mean effective pressure of 9 lbs. From 
D it passes into the condenser. 

The engine has a stroke of 5 feet, and makes 43 revolutions 
per minute. The diameters of a, b, c, and d are 17, 22^, 30J, 
and 42 inches respectively, whereby the piston constants for a, b, 
c, and D may be obtained by multiplying 430 into the area of 
each respective piston in inches, and dividing by 33,000. This 
^ves the following numbers for the piston constants, namely : 

2-957, 5-18, 9-36, and 18*05 for a, b, c, and d respectively. 
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A Indicated H.P.= 2*957 x 34*9 + 5*18 x 26*1 +9'36 x 14*85 + 

1805 X 9. 

= 103-2 + 135-2 + 139-0+ 162-4 

= 539-8 

The consumption is stated by Mr. Adamson to have been, on one 
particular trial, as low as 1*77 lbs. per H.P. per hour. 



FOUR-CYLINDER COMPOUND MARINE ENGINES. 

165. We conclude this chapter by referring to some four- 
cylinder compound marine engines, designed by Messrs Mauds- 
lay, Sons, and Field, and fitted in the vessels of the White Star line 
of mail-steamers which make the voyage between Liverpool and 
New York. Similar engines have also been fitted in other ves- 
sels. They work to about 5,000 H.P., and exhibit a remarkable 
economy in the consumption of fuel ; presenting, in fact, an ad- 
mirable practical illustration of the excellence of the system now 
adopted in powerful steamships. 

The writer is enabled to present two external views of the 
engines in question, as well as a section through the cylinders and 
valves, which latter will give the student a complete insight into 
the method of distributing the steam. 

Fig. 126 is a front elevation of the engines ; fig. 127 is a side 
elevation, showing also a section of the vessel; and fig. 128 is a 
section through the cylinders. But inasmuch as a section perpen- 
dicular to the screw-shaft does not take in the valves and steam 
passages, the drawing in fig. 128 is altered hypothetically, and the 
valves are supposed to be brought round into the plane of section. 
In this way one diagram suffices for exhibiting both the working 
of the valves and the connection of the pistons with the screw- 
shaft 

To begin with the smaller, or high-pressure cylinder, which 
is 48 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 5 feet Steam firom 
the boiler, at a pressure of 70 to 75 lbs. per square inch, enters 
the outer slide case on its way to the cylinder. The periods of 
admission, cut-off, and exhaust are regulated by two valves, one of 
which works at the back of the other; the first, or expansion valve^ 
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Fig. 127. Side elevalioD of the same enjiaes. 
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being a gridiron or plate valve, and the second being an ordinary 
slide, with the addition of two thoroughfare steam passages. In 
order to make the diagram more clear the letter s is marked 
on the spaces through which the steam passes on its way from 
the slide case to the cylinder, and the letter e is marked on the 
exhaust passages. A series of arrows will serve to trace out the 
pathway of the steam, by which we note it as entering the slide 
case, passing out through the exhaust, and descending to the 
low-pressure cylmder until it finally escapes into the condenser. 
The whole matter is at once apparent from the drawing. 

Passing on to the low-pressure cylinder, which is 83 inches in 
diameter, and has also a stroke of 5 feet, we find that the section 
here is the same as that of an ordinary double-acting condensing 
engine, and the only point to be noticed is the application of the 
double-ported construction of valve, whereby the effective open- 
ing for steam is doubled for a given amount of travel over the 
ports. 

The main slides of each pair of high and low pressure cylinders 
are on one rod, and are worked by one pair of eccentrics with a 
link motion. The cut-oflf slide at the back of the high-pressure 
slide is worked by an independent eccentric 

On the platform in the front elevation are three wheels, 
whereof the lower one is for reversing the engines, and the upper, 
or star wheel, is for altering the grades of expansion, wMle a 
small wheel to be seen just over the head of the engineer is in 
connection with the steam regulator valve, which is here of the 
double-beat type. 

The air-pump is single-acting, and we refer to fig. 117 for an 
example of a single-acting air-pump with indiarubber valves. As 
to valves of this construction, we may state that in the early 
days of the marine engine the valves connected with the air- 
pump were of brass ; but, when screw propeller engines were in- 
troduced into the navy, and the nxmiber of revolutions made per 
minute by the shafting was greatly increased, it became necessary 
to provide valves which should be better adapted for rapid open- 
ing and closing. Accordingly, canvas valves were tried, but for 
only a short time, as it soon became apparent that indiarubber 
disc valves were much more convenient for use. 
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The drawing shows the feed valve-box of a matine engine 
fitted with indiaiubber valvei. 
It should be undastood 
that there is s plunger pump 
on the side of the pipe matked 

A, and that the action of Ac 
pump is to suck water up 
through the opening at u. 
The lower valve e is therefiHe 
an ordinaiy suction valve, while 
tfie upper valve i is a delivery 
valve. Looking at the valve 

B, there is : i.agiating, shown 
in plan separately at the top of 
the drawing, and marked B; 
2, an indiaiubber drcular disc, 
shown tinted in the sketch ; 3, 
a guard a, being a conical 
shield, which prevents the disc 
from rising too high when 
forced up by the ascent of the 
water. In the Allen engines, 
which make 200 strokes per 
minute, the indianibber valves 

their action by means of springs fitted 
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are rendered more quick 

at the back. There is also the delivery valve marked k, which is 
the exact counterpart of e. The opening for the suction is shown 
separately in plan, and is marked m. Also h is an air-vessel for 
seuding forward a continuous stream of water, being a contrivance 
generally adopted in a force-pump. 

In the present engine the air-pumps are worked firom a beam 
connected to the pbton cross-head (see fig. 127), the feed and 
bilge pumps being worked &om the air-pump cross-head, which 
it provided with guide blocks. 

The drawings also show, in firont and side elevation, a 1a^ 
cylindrical vessel which is the surface-condenser, and of which a 
detuled account must be given, as it is an apparatus «4iich ii 
essential to economy in fuel with marine engines, 
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According to the old system the boilers of marine engines were 
supplied with salt water, that is, water containing solid matter in 
solution, the result being, that as the water evaporated a deposit 
took place and formed a hard non-conducting coating upon the 
metal of the boiler. Two evils happened, viz., (i) the passage of 
heat into the water was retarded, and (2) the flame concentrated 
its effect more than it would otherwise have done on the material 
of the boiler. 

The remedy consisted in * blowing out,' as it was termed, or 
in allowing the steam to force out a quantity of water from the 
boiler at intervals, supplying its place by fresh water from the hot- 
well at a much lower temperature ; or otherwise a system of pumps 
was employed for removing the so-called brine continuously. In 
-either case there was a direct loss of heat. 

The older standard works on the steam engine are full of 
practical directions as to blowing out. Thus, in Mr. Main's 
treatise it is stated that ' blowing out should be strictly attended 
to while imder steam at sea, in order to keep the boiler free from 
salt and incrustation ; the conamon practice being to displace five 
or six inches of water every hour/ and so on. Directions are then 
^ven as to the method of ascertaining the degree of saturation, 
from which it appears that ordinary sea-water contains about ^ 
of its weight of salt and earthy matter, and may by evaporation 
become charged with as much as ^ parts of salt, after which it is 
said to be satmrated and can hold no more salt in solution. 

There are two instmments for ascertaining the degree of salt- 
ness of the water in a boiler, viz., (i) a thermometer, which gives 
the temperature at which such water will boil in the open air, and 
^2) an hydrometer, which indicates the higher specific gravity of 
water when holding a larger amount of salt in solution. Thusj water 
boils at 213-2° F., when containing ^ of saline matter, but its 
boiling temperature is raised to 226° F. with ^f parts of salt in 
solution. As to the reading of the hydrometer, a special instru- 
ment is provided, with graduations of ^, ^, &c., on its stem, the 
observation being made when the water under trial has been cooled 
down to 200° F. 

It ns stated that the proportion of solid matter should never 
reach ^ of the water, as incrustation commences somewhere 

s 
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about that point. This state of things corresponds to a reading of 
216° F. on the thermometer. 

As to the loss of heat caused by blowing out it is easy to ex- 
press the same in a formula, and Mr. Main gives the necessary 
calculation, whereby, for example, the heat thrown away for a satu- 
ration of ^ is to the whole heat given to the water as 6 to 100. 

Where brine-pumps are employed they should be so ad- 
justed that the quantity of water which they draw off, together with 
the quantity evaporated, shall be equal to that supplied by the 
feed-pumps. As to this, it appears that, in order to keep the 
saturation at ^, the evaporation, the quantity blown out, and the 
feed are as the numbers i, ^, % respectively. 

SURFACE CONDENSERS. 

166. For large ocean steamers the system above referred to 
has been given up, and in its place the method of surface con- 
densation has been adopted. The merit of introducing surface 
condensers is due to Mr. S. Hall, a well-known engineer, whose 
earliest patent on the subject was taken out in 183 1 (No. 6,204)^ 
Tredgold gives a detailed account of Hall's condenser as applied 
in the steamer * WDberforce,' and states that this vessel was fitted 
in 1838 with engines of 285 H.P., and that surface condensation 
was carried out by means of a series of copper tubes, as many as 
2,374 being placed vertically in each condensing cistern. Each 
tube was \ inch in diameter and 8 feet long. 

The waste steam was condensed in the tubes, and returned as 
water to the boiler, to be re-evaporated, and to do its work over 
again. At the present time it is a common practice to pass 
water through the tubes and to allow the waste steam to fill the 
intermediate space, whereby the surface condenser only differs 
from an ordinary jet condenser in respect that the cold water does 
not come in actual contact with the steam, but is sent through the 
condensing vessel in a number of small streams, each of which is 
separated from the steam by a metal sheathing. 

The air-pump is, therefore, the same in character as that used 
with a jet condenser, only it has less work to do. But nothing is. 
gained thereby, inasmuch as it is necessary to provide circulating: 
pumps for passing a supply of cold water through the tubes. 
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Notwithstanding Hall's effort to establish the new system we 
do not find that surface condensation was favoured by engineers. 
Thus, in 1841, the condenser tubes of the * Wilberforce ' became 
so much coated with mud from the Thames and Humber that they 
were taken out, and jet condensers were substituted. In 1859, 
however, the system was revived by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company for the steamship * Mooltan,' and was successful. At 
that time also the theory of heat was better understood, and soon 
the use of surface condensers for steamers of the highest class 
became more and more general. 

In the case of the 'Mooltan' one condenser contained 1,178 
seamless drawn copper tubes, each f inch outside diameter, -05 
inch thick, and 70 inches in length ; the total condensing surface 
amounting to 4,200 sq. feet The indicated H.P. of the * Mool- 
tan ' was 1,731, which is about one-third the power of the com- 
pound engines lately referred to. 

The tubes were packed with a piece of linen tape pressed 
down by a screwed gland, which formed a very good joint The 
condensing water flowed upwards in a stream around the tubes, 
which were vertical, and the current was produced by a centrifugal 
pump, with a disc of 36 inches in diameter, making about 200 
revolutions per minute. 

Mr. Bramwell, in his paper on * Marine Engines,' describes a 
condenser for a marine engine of the horizontal construction in 
which the tubes are of brass, | inch in diameter, with f inch spaces. 
They are divided into three tiers by horizontal partitions in the water 
compartments at the ends ; whereby the current of water from the 
circulating pump is first of all forced through the lower tier, then 
returns through the middle tier, and escapes through the top tier 
of tubes. The exhaust steam firom the engine enters the con- 
denser at the top and quits it at the bottom, as shown in fig. 130, 
whereby it comes last into contact with the coolest row of tubes. 
A table is appended to the paper giving particulars of the surfece 
condenser in a nimiber of compoimd marine engines, and among 
the list is one where the high-pressure cylinder is 46 inches in 
diameter, and the low-pressure 80 inches, length of stroke 39 inches, 
niunber of tubes 1,292, length of tubes 10 feet 10 inches, external 
diameter | inch, space between the tubes '35 inch, total condensing 
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sur&ce 3,758 sq. ft., vacuum 28 inches. The drcuhiting pump is 
sii^le-acting, the barrel being 20 inches in diameter, with a stroke 
of 16 inches. These numbers refer to some engines by John 
Elder & Co., which were started in 1868. 

The condenser of Messrs. Maudslays' engine is shown in the 
sketch. The tubes are of brass, and fill the large cylindrical 
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casing shown in longitudinal and transverse sections. They are 
indicated in the right-hand figure, and fill the whole empty space. 
The water from the circulating pump enters below, and encoun- 
ters a horizontal plate, which causes it to pass through half the 
number of tubes, as shown by the arrows, and then the water 
returns to the right hand through the upper series of tubes and 
escapes by the overflow. In the meantime the steam is entering 
the space which surrounds the tubes and becomes condensed, only 
to be carried away by the air-pump and again supplied to the 
boiler. The circulating centrifugal pump is clearly shown in fig; 
127 ; it is at the extreme right of the drawing. 
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The actual working of the engine will be understood from the 
indicator diagrams shown in the annexed sketch. The scale 
gives the amount of pressure in the original diagrams, which are 
here reduced in the proportion of 30 to 56. The excellence of 
the vacuum — viz., 28*5 inches — is especially to be noticed when 
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Fig. 131. 

taken in conjunction with the speed of the piston ; for we are told 
that the number of revolutions is 55 to 60 per minute. The con- 
sumption of coal speaks for itself, the record of consumption for 
24 hours in an actual voyage being 96 tons, which is equivalent 
to I '8 lbs. of coal per H.P. per hour. So much has already been 
said on this subject that it is unnecessary to add anything further^ 
but we may at least point out that a powerful testimony to the 
truth of the theory of heat is afforded by the increased economy 
of our resources as consequent upon a systematic endeavour to 
apply and put in practice the principles of that theory. It is 
further stated that the speed of the vessel has been maintained 
at 19 statute miles per hour for periods of twenty-four hours at a 
time. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

MISCELLANEOUS DETAILS. 

167. It has been shown that the number of strokes made per 
minute by a single-acting engine is adjusted by the action of the 
cataract, but in a rotatory engine, such as may be suitaSle for 
driving machinery, the regulation is of necessity different, and the 
problem resolves itself into a question of controlling the rate at 
which a driving shaft performs its work. Referring to the case of 
a clock train, where the multiplication of velocity between the 
driver and the last follower is considerable, it is well known that 
the best regulation has been obtained by the combination of a 
pendulum with an escapement. Such an arrangement involves, 
however, a step-by-step movement, which is quite inapplicable for 
heavy mechanism. Nevertheless, Watt appears to have been im- 
pressed with the value of the pendulum as a regulator of motion, 
and he determined to apply this apparatus to a steam-engine^ 
although under a new aspect, and in a shape in which it had not 
previously been employed. For the complete regulation of an 
engine upon Watt's system two things are necessary : first, a fly- 
wheel or heavy rotating body possessing inertia ; and, secondly, a 
conical pendulum. The fly-wheel constitutes the most important 
and primary step towards the obtaining of uniform rotatory motion. 
It is a heavy wheel of cast-iron, with a massive rim, which becomes, 
as it were, a storehouse into which energy may be poured un- 
equally during the passage of the piston from end to end of the 
cylinder, but from which it may be drawn out uniformly dming 
the operation of driving the machinery. The object of the fly- 
wheel is to equalise the action of the force transmitted from the 
piston to the crank pin, and to confine any inequality within 
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narrow limits of variation. But the fly-wheel alone is not sufficient 
for the purpose, since it is not only necessary to obtain a general 
uniformity of motion under the varying pressure of steam in the 
cylinder, but some method of adjusting the supply of steam itself 
is also required, whereby more power may be exerted when the 
resistance outside the engine increases, and less when the con- 
trary happens. (Refer to ' Principles of Mechanics/ Art. 40). 

THE REGULATION OF AN ENGINE. 

It is with this latter object in view that the pendulum 
governor was invented. That instrument consists of a pair of 
heavy balls suspended from arms centred at or near a vertical axis 
and caused to rotate by the engine. If the power of the steam be 
in excess the fly-wheel accelerates its motion, the balls fly out- 
wards and move the lever of a throttle valve, so as to diminish the 
supply of steam ; whereas, if the power of the steam be in defect 
the balls collapse and the throttle valve opens more widely. The 
apparatus is called a pendulum governor, because the time of a 
revolution is affected by the length of the axis of the cone formed 
during the rotation, in a manner analogous to that in which the 
time of oscillation of an ordinary pendulum is affected by the 
length of the pendulum rod. 

168. In order to comprehend the principle of the conical 
pendulum it is necessary to revert to the consideration of the law 
under which a body will move in a circle. This law was fully 
established by Newton, who proved that whenever a body de- 
scribes a circle with a uniform velocity it must be subject to the 
action of a constant force tending towards the centre of the circle. 
The analytical expression of the law is the following : — 

Let w be the weight of the body, 
V its velocity at any instant, 
^ r the radius of the circle in which it moves. 



Then force towards centre = 



wz/2 



169. This proposition being clearly laid down, it becomes evi- 
dent that we can imitate in a body at rest the conditions which 
obtain during circular motion by supplying a force equal and 
opposite to the force which sustains the circular motion. 
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For example, drop a marble into a flat circular dish with a 
deep rim running round it Set the dish in rotation about an axis 
through its centre and perpendicular to its plane, and the marble 
will run to the side and press against the rim. The side will react 
upon the marble and supply the centre-seeking force necessaij 
for circular motion, according to Newton's statement 

If^ therefore, we wished to imitate, when everything is at lest^ 
the action which is going on during the rotation, it would be 
merely necessary to press the marble against the side of the vessd 
with a force equal to that which before kept up the circular 
motion. The result is that during actual rotation there is a forte 
tending towards the centre ; but when all is at rest the efiect of 
rotation is imitated by supplying a force equal to the former and 
tending from the centre outwards. 

It follows as a consequence of this way of looking at the 
subject that a problem in dynamics may be treated as a simple 
question of equilibrium, where the forces balance each other. 

To apply the method to the case of a conical pendulum it is 

w v^ 
only necessary to supply a force , acting outwards, and the 

parallelogram of forces is at once applicable. 

Let D represent a body of weight w, suspended at c by the 
string c d and describing a horizontal circle of radius d b with a 

imiform velocity v. 

Let CB = ^, BD = r, CD = /, also let t be 
the tension of the string d c, and t the time of 
a revolution. Applying our principle, we shall 
suppose the body d to be at rest and to be 
acted on by three forces, viz., (i) its weight, 

(2) the tension t, and (3) the force acting 

from the centre outwards. 

Since d is at rest on this hypothesis, we have 




Fig. 132. 



wz;^ 



w 






r : h 



v^h 



= r, or v^ h=igr*. 



gr gr 

Also the motion is uniform ; therefore 2 x r = /z', and 

2 



•^r /h 

— =2^v ^- 



n 
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Hence the time of a revolution varies directly as the square 
root of c B ; that is, as the square root of the height of the cone 
described by the string supporting w. 

CoR. I. If we refer to an ordinary pendulum of length c b or ^ 
swinging through a very small arc, the time Z' of a vibration in one 
direction is given by the equation 

f •=■'!( a/ -j hence / = 2 / . 

CoR. 2. If n be the number of revolutions made per minute by^ 

the weight d, we have / = ~, 

n 






CoR, 3. Let Z be the length, in inches, of a pendulum oscillating 
once in one second in London, then 



g 



By substitution we have « = 30 a/ t- = A/ "^^^ 

z ^';22«; 
or ^ = ^^-TT^. 



«2 



Ex. If >5 = 18 inches, « = 44, and it is easy to form a table 
with corresponding values of h and n, 

CoR. 4. It is a well-known experimental fact that if the velocity 
of rotation be increased the cone will flatten out, the weight w 
rising more nearly to a level with a In order to deduce this 
result from the formula let (u be the angular velocity of the line 
B D round the centre, b, whence z/ = w r. 

.•. w^ r^ ^ = ^r^ or w^ >5 = ^. 
But >5 = /cosDCB = / cos suppose 

.% w* / cos = ^, and cos = ^sL. 

If (u be increased, cos is diminished, and is increased^ 
whereby d moves up into a higher position. 

170. There is another observed result which will carry us on in 
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Fig. 133. 



the investigation, viz., that if a cylindrical vessel pardy filled ivith 
water be whirled round a vertical axis coinciding with the axis of 
the vessel, and at a uniform velocity, the water will be hollowed 
out into the form of a cup, the particular sur&ce exhibited bdng 
that known as a paraboloid of revolution. 

In other words, if a be the vertex of the cup, c a being die 
axis of rotation, any section of the surface, such as d a, made by a 

plane through the axis, is a parabola. 

NoU. — ^The curve called a parabola 
is frequently met with in studying me- 
chanics; it is, very approximately, the path 
described by aball when thrown obliquely 
into the air, and may be the curve formed 
by the section of a right cone as made by 
a plane parallel to a generating line^ or 
slant side, as it is commonly called. 

By reason of the mobility of the 
particles of water it is a property of this 
substance, in common with other liquids, that the pressure at all 
points of a surface formed upon it when at rest is the same. If it 
were not so the particles would move along the surface. But the 
water in the vessel is permanently rotating with a uniform velocity, 
and is, therefore, in an artificial state of equilibrium. Hence a 
particle at d will remain at rest just as much as a particle at d. 
Draw T>Cy d c perpendicular to the surface of the water at the 
points D and d respectively. Then d and d move with the same 
angular velocity round the axis ca. Let this angular velocity be 
^, and we have 

w* X c B =^, «^ X ch '=^g^ whence c b = ^^. 

It is a property of a parabola that the subnormal is constant, 
and the term * subnormal ' is merely a technical name for the line 
c B, being the part of the axis intercepted between any two lines, 
such as D c, D B, whereof d c is perpendicular to the ciurve and d b is 
perpendicular to the axis a c. As soon as we knew that the section 
•of the fluid cup was a parabola it became possible to predict that 
property of the curve which is now referred to. 

171. The investigation of the property of a parabolic curve as 
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applied to a conical pendulum will have prepared the student for 
understanding the so-called parabolic governor. It appears that 
in 1851 a governor was brought over from Vienna where the 
pendulum balls rode on guides having the form of a parabola. 
This governor bad, as we might anticipate, the fault of beii^ too 
sensitive. The baOs rose to the highest point or fell to the lowest 
on the smallest variations of speed, and it became necessary to 
diminish this extreme sensitiveness by attaching to the sliding 
collar of the governor an air cylinder or cataract, whereby in risii^ 
or falling the balls were made to suck in or force out air through a 
a small adjustable aperture in the top of the cylinder. 

172, It may now be convenient to refer to some working 
models, deposited by Mr. Head in the Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, which are intended to illustrate (i) the common pendulum 
governor, (z) Watt's governor, and (3) an approximate parabolic 
governor ; and we should premise that in applying the conical 
pendulum to an engine the chief point to notice Is that the 
number of revolutions made per minute depends upon the height 
of the cone, viz., C b, in fig. 134. 

1. The common method of con- 
structing the governor has been that 
shown in the sketch. The balls are 
suspended at the points e and h, a 
little on either side of the central 
vertical spindle c b. ■ Each ann, as 
H D, is connected by a link to asliding 
block s T. As the rate of rotation 
increases the balls fly out, ST rises, 
and in doing so actuates a lever 
which controls a steam valve and 
diminishes the supply of steam. 

The effect of placing E and h at a 
little distance from the axis c b is to 
cause the variation in the height of 
the cone to become greater for any 

given rise of the balls, and thereby to render the governor less 
sensitive. Thus the heights of the cone in the two positions shown 
are c B and iri respectively, the variation being equal toc^ -t- B& 




Fio. 134. 
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3. In the governor as made by Watt, of which there is aa 
example at the Patent Museum, the varkdon in hei^t of the cooe 
was much reduced. The centre 
of suspension was set in the ver- 
tical axis, and a jointed patsllelo- 
gram ce was attached to the sus- 
pending rods, the an^^ dcf, 
F c Q being r^d and invaxiaUe. 
It followed that as d moved up into 
the position d the vertex b would 
descend to e, and the variadon la 
the height of the cone would be B j, 
which is certainly less than in the 
previous construction. The valve 
lever was actuated from the point s, 
instead of from b, and on the irtiole 
a considerable rise and fall in the 
FiQ. 13s. point E was secured by an extremely 

small change of height in the described cone. The governor was 
driven by a cord passing over a grooved pulley at h. It is stated 
that Watfs original governor would begin to rise at 36 revolu- 
tions, and would reach its maximum height at 38, corresponding 
to a variation of only 5^ per cent, in the speed of the engine. 

3. The approximate paraboHc governor was designed by Mr. 
Head, and is shown in fig. 136. It will be seen that the points of 
suspension are on opposite sides of the central vertical line roimd 
which the balls rotate. The apparatus is, therefore, termed a 
' crossed arm ' governor, and the peculiarity consists in this, viz., 
that by properly adjusting the centres e and h to the lengths of 
the arms it can be provided that the arc d d, in which either ball 
moves, shall be approximately an arc of a parabola. 

The following construction may be taken for setting out the 
governor ; — The balls, being on a level d b, and revolving in a 
cone whose altitude is c b, are required to make a certain number 
of revolutions per minute, as shown by the formula. Draw d t 
perpendicular to h 1/ and bisect b t in a, then a will be the 
vertex of aparabola passing through </. The rise from ^ to b for a 
higher velocity is then assigned according to any proportion which 
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Fig. 136. 



may be thought desirable ; and by a property of the curve we have 
D B : (/i :: \/a B : Va*. 

This delennines the point d, and other points in the curve 
may be assigned in lite manner ; after which it is only necessary 
to select a centre h which shall give 
a circular arc passing approximately 
through the points so determined. 

A comparison of the three modes 
of construction is given by the model, 
wherein the different governors are 
connected with the same driving 
wheel and move at the same rate. ' 
On setting them in motion the first 
to open out fully is the crossed arm 
governor, then follows that of Watt ; 
■and the least sensitive apparatus is 
the common governor. On reducing the speed the balls fall in 
die reverse order, viz., (i) the common governor, (2) Watfs 
governor, (3) the crossed arm governor. 

In practice the last apparatus would be too sensitive, and 
accordingly a spiral spring is placed upon the spindle, as indi- 
cated in the sketch, the object being to retard the balls during 
their ascent. The spring is under no compression when the balls 
are in their lowest position, but offers a slight and increasing 
resistance as they rise ; and the governor is thus rendered a 
practical instrument, instead of bemg a mere mathematical ab- 
straction. For example, at the Newport rolling mills. Middles- 
borough, this governor has been applied to a large single cylinder 
horizontal engine driving two plate-mills. The engine makes 
about 40 revolutions per minute; and when nothing is passing 
through the rolls the balls remain in their highest position, but 
when the plates are passing through the rolls the arms collapse, 
admit full steam, and rise again as soon as the work has been done. 

173. The weighted pendulum governor is a form frequently 
used, andis shown in fig. 117. It consists of two small pendu- 
lum balls, weighing from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. each, and attached by 
links passing downwards to a collar on the driving spindle, which 
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carries a weight varying from 50 lbs. to 300 lbs., accoiding to tbe 
size of the governor. The balls revolve at a hig^ speed, "i^^^ 
from 200 to 300 revolutions per minute. Suppose that the rods 
carrying the balls are equal in length to the links connected with 
the suspended weight 'w, then it is dear that for any small dis- 
placement the vertical rise of w is twice that of either balL 

Let p be the sum of the weights of the two balls, and let tfaeie 
be a small increase of velocity ; then the centrifugal force is the 
same as in an ordinar)' governor, but the weight raised is different^ 
for when p rises through a small vertical space w is raised, by the 
arrangement of linkwork, through twice that space. It follows 
that the height of the cone is to that of an ordinary pendulum as 
p + 2 w : p, and that the sensitiveness is increased in the propor- 
tion of p to p + 2 w. 

SIEMENS' CHRONOMETRIC OR DIFFERENTIAL GOVERNOR. 

174. If the governor of an engine were absolutely perfect it 
would regulate the velocity of the machine to one uniform, unde* 
viating speed, and would not suffer any departure from that defi- 
nite rate of motion. Such a governor would adjust the supply 
of steam exactly to the demands made upon it, and would in 
efifect cause the machinery to move at one constant rate. 

The governor by Watt makes no pretension to realise this ideal 
perfection, and does nothing more than moderate the inequali- 
ties to which a steam engine is liable under varying conditions of 
load. So far from being perfect it is subject to two principal 
defects, which are well known to exist, but which do not detract 
from its general utility as the most effective of any simple apparatus 
for regulating the speed of an engine which has yet been devised 
I. Watt's governor cannot prevent a permanent change in the 
speed of the engine when a permanent change is made in the 
load ; that is evident ; for suppose that the load were diminished^ 
and that the speeji were required to remain constant, such a 
result could only be obtained by reducing the supply of steam, 
whereas the governor fails to reduce the supply unless the balls 
open out more widely, or unless a correspondingly higher rate of 
motion is maintained. 
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In order to retain one uniform speed two things appear to be 
necessary, viz., first, that the pendulum constituting the governor 
should be driven by a constant force, in which case its rate of motion 
could be prescribed definitely beforehand, and would remain in- 
variable ; and, secondly, the engine should be compelled to adapt 
its own motion to that of the invariable pendulum by some 
mechanical contrivance which should forbid any deviation. 

Mr. Siemens has endeavoured to carry out the conception 
stated above : he drives the pendulum by a raised weight, and 
pours into it a little excess of maintaining power, which excess is 
absorbed by fiiction. The pendulum, therefore, revolves at a 
constant speed, and the apparatus for tying down the engine to 
the rate of the pendulum is a differential train of wheels, which 
will be described immediately. 

2. The second defect is that the governor does not begin ta 
act until a sensible change has occured in the speed of the engine ; . 
for the balls do not open out more widely until after the velocity 
has increased, nor can they rise imtil an additional store of energy 
sufficient to overcome the friction or inertia of the moving parts 
has been accumulated. 

Mr. Siemens' invention is directed also against this second 
defect, for by the operation of the differential motion it results that 
the whole energy stored up in the revolving balls is ready to act 
upon the steam-valve at the first instant that the engine attempts to 
deviate from the pendulum ; whereas in the ordinary governor the 
additional energy stored up in the balls by increased velocity of 
rotation is the power available to control the valve. One action 
is slow and comparatively feeble, the other is instantaneous, and 
cannot be resisted. 

The annexed sketch shows an elevation of Siemens' governor 
partly in section, together with a plan of the levers between 
the train of wheels and the raised weight The differential motion 
is made up of the mitre wheels a, b, b, and ^, whereof a is keyed 
to the vertical spindle, and is driven by the engine, while c rides 
loose upon the same spindle, and is connected directly with a 
heavy conical pendulum enclosed in a casing d^ d. b, b are twa 
separate wheels, carried on a hollow spindle, through which the 
driving spindle passes, and in gear with both a and c. The dif- 
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ferential motion is made up of the three vlieds a, b^ and ^ tiie 
fourth wheel being merely put in to equalise the driving |mcmuic 
on the two sides of the vertical spindle ; and it is weD knu w n dut 
where three equal bevel wheels, as a, b, ^ are in gear die Tidodtiei 
of A and c are equal and in opposite directkniSL Also as long 
as the velocities of a and c remain equal and opposite B will 
rotate on its axis but will not shift its position ; wfaercas on the 
smallest difference between the motions of a and c the wiieel b 
must begin to run round them, and it isonly by so running loond 
that a difference in the velocities of a and c becomes possible. 
It further remains to connect the weight w and the dizoCtfe 





Fig. 137. 

valve with the differential train of wheels. This is done by 
attaching w to the end of one arm of a bell crank lever whose 
fulcrum is at/, the other arm moving in a different vertical plane^ 
and being connected by a link ^ to a short projecting rod which 
acts as a handle to shift the wheels b, b round a or c. The axis of 
the valve spindle passes also through /, whereby, on turning the 
bell -crank lever, a throttle valve is more or less opened and the 
supply of steam is regulated 

A model of this governor is deposited in the Museum of the 
Patent Office. The wheel a is driven by hand, and on examining the 
apparatus it becomes easy to comprehend the action of the weight 
w. First, move the handle suddenly, when a runs round, but 
the inertia of the pendulum prevents c from responding, and the 
consequence is that w is jerked upwards. Next, turn the handle 
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slowly, when all the wheels rotate on their respective axes, but w 
remains at rest On gradually increasing the velocity we find that 
there is one particular speed at which w is just raised, and that it 
can be maintained in higher and higher positions by further accele- 
rating the motion until it reaches a stop which defines the limit at 
which the governor ceases to act. As to the pendulum, that is, 
in fact, a small fly-wheel divided into segments, and canying a 
sort of friction brake, which is pressed outwards against the 
casing by springs. So long as w is raised it tends to accelerate 
the motion of ^, and, according to the phraseology of mechanics, 
it is the driver of Cy and we have here an example of a conical 
pendulum driven by a raised weight, and therefore moving at a 
constant velocity. Also it follows that the engine must accommo- 
date itself to the speed of the governor, for otherwise b would run 
round and the throttle valve would be acted upon. It is further 
evident that the whole energy accumulated in the pendulum 
would be thrown upon the valve if the velocity of a varied fi"om 
that of ^. 

In the year 1866 Mr. Siemens brought to the notice of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers a new form of this governor, 
in which the conical pendulum was replaced by a cup of parabolic 
shape, open at both ends and dipping into water. In the modi- 
fied apparatus the cup rotates about a vertical axis, and as it 
revolves the water rises in a parabolic surface and may flow over 
the rim. At a sufficient velocity a continual stream of water is 
raised, which is projected over the edge, caught upon fixed 
vanes, and deflected back against other vanes attached to the 
outside of the cup and rotating with it Work is, therefore, 
continually done and a resistance is opposed whereby the velocity 
of rotation of the cup remains practically constant As before, 
the cup is driven by a raised weight, and the only difference con- 
sists in the substitution of the liquid and the rotating cup for the 
ordinary conical pendulum. 

DONKEY ENGINE. 

175. The greater number of the diagrams on the steam engine 
which have been published by Messrs Chapman & Hall have 
been reproduced in this book, and we purpose now to describe the 

T 
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arrangement of a small pumping engine, which has been photo- 
graphed on wood from the large diagram. 

The method here adopted of placing the pump in a line with 
the steam cylinder is in common use, and if the engine were of 
larger dimensions and placed horizontally it would represent the 
type of engine employed for forcing water into a full-sized ac- 
cumulator. The upper part of the drawing requires no special 
explanation ; the throttle valve, the slide valve, the ports, and the 
exhaust passage are sufficiently indicated, but there is a peculiarity 
in the mode of actuating the slide and of obtaining the rotation of 
the fly-wheel which should be made clear. 

Supposing the fly-wheel to rotate upon the axis f l it is appa- 
rent that the end a of the crank d a will describe a small circle 
round the central point of the extremity l, and that the slide s will 
be driven by the motion of ^5 in a circle, just as if an ordinary 
eccentric had been constructed. 

The rotation of the crank l h is obtained by a movement 
which can hardly be recommended as being good of its kind, and 
which is the converse of the motion shown in fig. 37. Instead of 
the pin causing the slit bar to reciprocate, we have the reciproca- 
tion of the bar r s causing the rotation of the crank l h. The 
example is interesting as showing one of the devices used by 
mechanics in the conversion of motion, as well as the utility of a 
fly-wheel for carrying the crank over the dead points. 

As to the pump, it is unnecessary to say more than that the 
action is that of a common force-pump, with a suction valve at n 
and a delivery valve at m. 

GIFFARD*S INJECTOR. 

176. The invention of the injector for supplying feed-water to 
the boiler of an engine is principally remarkable as presenting an 
illustration of the direct conversion of heat into work. Before 
describing the apparatus it will be necessary to explain the mean- 
ing of the term * induced current.' 

Looking back historically it appears that in 17 19 Hawksbee, 
the inventor of a double cylinder air-pump, showed that when a 
current of air was sent through a small box — entering by an opening 
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at one side near the top and escaping by a corresponding opening 
at the opposite side — the effect was to rarefy the air within the box 
rather than to compress it It is an old experiment to suck up 
and drive a jet of spray out of a bottle by blowing through a 
horizontal tube with a contracted nozzle whose end is placed just 
over a vertical tube dipping into water contained in the bottle. 
The current of air passing over the open mouth of the vertical 
tube carries away some of the air from inside the tube, whereby 
the water rises to the top and is dispersed in a jet of spray. 

According to theoretical definitions the particles of gases 
repel one another and have no coherent action among themselves. 
In practice this is not the case ; and if a definite current of air be 
set up in a mass of air at rest, as when a jet escapes from the 
mouth of a tube, the air in motion will drag a number of the 
quiescent particles with it and will extend considerably the di- 
mensions of the original current. It will, in technical language, 
induce a. current also in the siurounding air. 

The application of an induced current, with which we are now 
concerned, is exhibited in the annexed sketch. The globular ves- 
sel represents a boiler in which high-pressure steam is generated, 
and from which it escapes at an orifice e. The steam is discharged 
just inside a conical casing or nozzle, the object of which is to 
provide a means for setting up an induced currentof air which 
will speedily exhaust the tube. The water, forced up by atmo- 
spheric pressure to supply the loss of air, will, therefore, issue fi-om 
E, and we shall have made the first step towards the construction 
of an injector, viz., the discharge through e of a mixed jet of steam 
and water (see fig. 139). 

In fig. 140, which shows a Giffard*s injector as constructed by 
Messrs Sharp, Stewart & Co., there is a pipe marked * steam,' 
which terminates in a vertical conical nozzle, having within it a 
solid rod or needle capable of contracting in any degree the 
amount of the issuing jet. On the opposite side of the apparatus 
is a pipe marked * water,' which corresponds to a b in the ele- 
mentary diagram, and by turning the wheel marked * water regu- 
lator ' the tinted sliding tube is brought up or down, so as to 
regulate the supply of water which is sucked up by the inducing 
action of the steam. There is here, therefore, precisely the ap- 
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paratus already described, together with mechanical means for 
regulating (i) the supply of steam and (2) the supply of water. 

Near the bottom of the injector is a valve opening downwards 
and leading to the flanged end, marked * delivery,' which is in 
direct communication with the boiler. The valve in question is 
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Fig. 140. 

shown open in the drawing, but it is closed by the pressure 
within the boiler when the injector is not at work. 

Recurring to the elementary diagram, which is intended to 
show the action in its most simple form, we may point out that 
M. GifFard discovered that a mixed jet of steam and water issuing 
from E under the circumstances above stated is competent to 
overpower and drive back a simple jet of water issuing from the 
opening d, and that a supply of feed-water may be forced back 
into a boiler by the steam generated therein without the inter- 
vention of any pumping apparatus whatever. 
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Since action and reaction are equal and opposite it is abun- 
dantly clear that a simple jet of high-pressure steam ifsgiiTig from k 
could never drive back a jet of water issuing from i> under die 
same pressure. It was a great step in science to conceive the idea 
that the absorption of heat which took place at e could furnish 
a source of energy directly available for doing work. There has 
been no parallel to this discover^' in any analogous direction, and 
it is difficult to account for the action. 

On the steam side there is the kinetic motion of the molecules 
of steam, and on the water side there is the motion of translation 
of a quantity of water, and the problem is to show a possible 
method of passing from the one to the other. Now, the steam 
issuing at e has a velocity many times greater than that of the 
water forced out at d. The instant that steam is liberated and 
escapes, the kinetic motion of its particles appears under a new 
form, viz., as a motion of translation, and the velocity of an isgiimg 
jet of steam is many times greater than that of a jet of water forced 
out by the same pressure. If, therefore, the jet of steam could be 
condensed by an indefinite source of cold after it had ^irly got 
dear of the orifice it would be converted into a fine liquid line, 
and the velocity with which its molecules were rushing out would 
not be changed. The motion of heat would be diminished, but 
the onward motion would remain unimpaired. This liquid line 
would be moving at such a high velocity that it would pierce any 
jet of water coming towards it from the boiler, very much as if it 
were a steel wire forcing its way through the mass. We know of 
no source of cold competent to produce this result, but what 
really happens is the same in character though less in degree. The 
steam, liquefied at e, retains to some extent the higher velocity 
which it possessed as steam, and on the whole the aggregate 
energy of the water globules flowing onward at e is greater than 
that of the water jet coming towards them from d. The latter 
jet is overpowered and driven back, and a quantity of water from 
the cistern at a is continually forced into the boiler. 

As to the velocities with which we have to deal, it appears 
that if the steam had an actual pressure of six atmospheres the 
water would issue at a velocity of about loi feet per second, and 
the steam at a velocity of about i,8oo feet per second. 
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In dwelling on this subject there is an experiment, easy of 
performance, which exhibits the effect of fluid pressure in forcing 
out a jet of liquid, and which recalls the cer- 
tainty that without the direct agency of heat, 
the injector would be powerless. The appa- ly g^ 

ratus consists of a brass tube, say 4 feet long 
having a glass beaker at the top. There is a 
stopcock at the base of the tube, and directly 
opposite to it is a small open nozzle of the 
same bore as the stopcock which leads into the 
base of a glass tube about an inch in diameter. 
The water in a is mamtained at a constant 
height, and it is found that the water rises in the 
glass tube until it reaches a level b, which ap- 
proaches closely to the level of the water in a. 
The difference depends on the loss of energy ^ 
by friction and also upon imperfections of the Fig. 141. 

apparatus and the difficulty of adjusting the openings for the 
water so as to cause the stream which comes from a to corres- 
pond with that coming from b. 

Referring again to fig. 140, it will be seen that a pipe marked 
* overflow ' leads out from the centre of the instrument ; this pipe 
communicates with a small chamber in the central channel just 
below the level of the pinion, and is intended to allow the escape 
of any surplus water. When the supply of steam is properly ad- 
justed to the amount of water sucked into the instrument no over- 
flow takes place, whereas an excess of water or steam will at once 
give rise to a discharge at the overflow. In the one case the 
energy imparted to the water is insufficient and part recoils, while 
in the other case too great a condensation of steam will occur and 
energy will be dissipated. It is, however, easy to adjust the steam 
and water regulators so as to avoid any waste. 

The rise in temperature of the feed-water shows the amount 
of energy available for doing work, and it is found that the quan- 
tity of water delivered into the boiler increases as the feed-water 
itself is supplied in a colder state. Thus, in one case, the tempera- 
ture of the feed-water before entering the injector was 60°, 90% 
120°, and the number of gallons of water delivered per hour was 
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972, 786, 486 respectively. It is a confirmation of the expla- 
nation that steam at a given pressure will force water into a 
boiler against a still higher pressure. Thus, steam at 27 lbs. pres- 
sure forced water into a boiler where the steam was at 52 IbsL 
pressure, the temperature of the feed- water being raised from 92* 
to 170° during the operation. 



LINK MOTION FOR REVERSING AN ENGINE. 

177. When the piston is near the middle of its stroke in 2 
direct-acting engine the slide-valve will have moved over the 
steam ports in the manner pointed out in fig. 142. 

The large and small circles represent respectively the paths 
traced out by the centre of the crank pin and the centre of the 
eccentric which works the valve; and inasmuch as the slide would 
not be seen in a sectional drawing it is repeated in a supplemental 
diagram, where its position in relation to the steam ports is indi- 
cated. The method of reversal is the following : — 
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Fig. 142. 



In the upper diagram the piston is moving to the right and 
the valve to the left, the piston having advanced so far in its stroke 
that the valve is returning to cut off the steam. In order, there- 
fore, to change the motion it is necessary to drive the piston back 
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by admitting steam on the opposite side and by letting out that 
portion of the steam which is urging it forward. Hence the valve 
must be moved into the position shown in the lower diagram, 
which is equivalent to shifting the centre of the eccentric from the 
position marked a to that marked b. The piston will then return 
before it has reached the end of the cylinder, or in other words 
the motion of the engine will have been reversed. 

It will be seen that the imaginary crank which works the 
slide is inclined at an angle somewhat greater than 90® to the 
crank which is connected with the piston, as must be the case 
where lap and lead are given to the valve. Further, it is appa- 
rent that the crank of the slide rod is in advance of, or leads, 
the larger crank in its journey round. 

The explanation shows that in reversing an engine we must 
either shift the centre of the eccentric from the position a to the 
position B, or else we must employ two eccentrics and provide 
some means of connecting each in turn with the slide-valve. 

The method of reversal by shifting the eccentric from the 
position A into the position b was at one time largely employed 
in marine engines, but it has gradually given place to the reversal 
by a link motion. That apparatus for reversing an engine has 
grown with the locomotive engine, and is so convenient and rapid 
in its action that no other can compare with it. 

The link motion appears under three forms : there is (i) the 
shifting link, having its concave side towards the axle or crank 
shaft ; (2) the stationary link, where the curvature is in the opposite 
direction; (3) the straight link, which is derived from a com- 
bination of the two former contrivances. 

1. In the shifting link motion two eccentrics are keyed upon 
the shaft in the positions which we have agreed to call a and b ; 
the link is an open slotted circular piece, struck with a radius 
equal to the effective length of each eccentric rod, and having, as 
before stated, its concavity turned towards the axle or shaft of the 
engine. The slide rod is connected with a block which moves in 
the slotted link, whereby the end of the rod is actuated by either 
of the eccentrics at will. This construction was adopted at an 
early period, and is known as * Stephenson's link motion.' 

2. The stationary link, which is that shown in the drawing, was 
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invented by Mr. Gooch, of the Great Western Railway. It will 
be seen that the link r s is here suspended by an arm 3 c, so as to 
be stationary so far as any up-and-down movement is concerned, 
and that it is circular in form, being struck by a radius equal to 
D R, whereby also its concavity lies towards the cylinder and 
away from the axle or shaft of the engine. In the sketch the for- 
ward eccentric is in operation, and the motion is readily traced 
from the axle to the slide, which is shown as having partly un- 
covered the steam port marked a. On pulling the rod h which is 
in connection with the starting lever, or its equivalent, the bell 
crank k <? l is moved, and the jointed rod d r is brought down by 
the pull of L M into a lower position, whereby it imparts to the 
slide the motion due to the back eccentric, and the engine is 
consequently reversed. 

3. A third method is Allan's straight link motion, in which 
the link and the valve rod are both shifted in opposite directions 
at the same time. When the link is shifted it must of necessity 
be curved towards the eccentric rods, and when the slide rod is 
jointed as at d and shifted up or down the curvature of the link 
rnust be towards the slide, from which it follows that if both the 
link and the shde rod shift in a vertical plane the concavity and 
convexity may neutralise each other and a straight link may serve 
to give the motion. Link motions prove to be rather complicated 
pieces of mechanism when any attempt is made to analyse them 
thoroughly, and therefore it may suffice to say that with a stationary 
link the lead of the slide is maintained constant under all changes 
in the position of the sliding block, whereas with the shifting link 
the lead increases a little towards the central position. 

One advantage of the contrivance consists in the power which 
it gives to the engineer of regulating the supply of steam admitted 
into the cylinder. By moving the starting lever or its equivalent 
into intermediate positions the amount of travel of the valve is 
reduced at pleasure, for it is evident that no steam can enter the 
cylinder when the lever is half-way between its extreme positions, 
and that varymg amounts of opening of the steam ports, increasing 
to the maximum value, will occur when the lever is pushed over by 
successive steps. 

Here it will be necessary to quit our subject for the present 
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7*he object of the writer has been to point out the infloence 
which the modem theory of heat has exercised on the practical 
construction of the steam engine, and to contrast the views 
entertained under the old and new doctrines. No one can be 
said to have a knowledge of the principles of mechanics who has 
not grasped to some extent the philosophy of the dynamical 
theory of heat, and an endeavom: has accordingly been made to 
put forward, in a simple manner, many elementary proi>ositions 
which are essential for the comprehending of that ideal heat 
engine which an engineer should always keep in view as some- 
thing to be aimed at though it can never be reached. 

The mechanism and construction of the engine have been 
touched upon in many important particulars ; the drawings have 
been collected from various somrces, and in particular from 
diagrams prepared for the Science and Art Department by C. P. 
B. Shelley, C.E., and the Author; and it only remains for the latter 
to express a hope that the book now completed may prove to 
some extent useful as a guide to his younger fellow-workers. 
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-QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES, CHIEFLY NUMERICAL, TAKEN FROM 
THE SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

I. A Steam engine at the mouth of a coal pit is employed in com- 
pressing air to a density of four atmospheres, this cbmpressed 
air at once acquires a high temperature, and for convenience is 
cooled with water down to 60® ; it is then conveyed in a pipe to 
the bottom of a pit and along one quarter of a mile horizontally, 
where it is set to work an engine similar to the ordinary non- 
condensing engine ; the air when liberated produces a freezing 
atmosphere all round. Will you explain the above by referring 
to natural laws ? (Science Exam. 1869). 

^. What are the chief constituents of coal, and their average relative 
proportions, for which the engineer has to provide in the con- 
struction of furnaces ? Draw a comparison between what the 
engineer has to do, as compared with the gas-maker, in the using 
ofcoaL (1869.) 

3. What is meant by capacity for heat ? The capacity for heat of 

mercury is '033 ; how much, at the temperature of 240®, will be 
sufficient to raise 12 lbs. of water from 50® to 58**? (t^^^7') 

4. Define the duty of a steam engine. What is the duty of an engine 

which bums 2*2 lbs. of coal per indicated horse-power per hour ? 

(1874.) 

5. How has the work done in raising the temperature of a pound of 

water through one degree been ascertained ? A pound of coal 
gives out during combustion 12,000 units of heat ; how much 
work in foot-pounds could be done by burning a pound of coal 
if there were no waste ? (t^^VS*) 

6. If steam were admitted into a cylinder at a pressure of 15 lbs. and 

a temperature 212** F., and were expanded to a temperature of 
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locf* F., what is the greatest amount of work which could be done 
according to theory ? Prove the formula. (1S7S.) 

7. An air engine takes in heat at a temperature of 500^ F^ and gives 

out heat at a temperature of 50® F. ; find theoretically the amount 
of work which it could do if certain conditions were capable of 
being realized. State these conditions, and draw the indicator 
diagram of the engine. (1877.) 

8. A steam engine of the beam order of construction, having the 

steam cylinder at one end of the beam and a lifting pump at the 
other end, the pump being 24 inches in diameter, is employed in 
pumping water from a dock to a height of 50 feet, the performance 
of this duty requiring the whole power of the engine. Circum- 
stances have arisen that require the engine to raise vrater 200 
feet, and a smaller pump has been placed in the centre between 
the fulcrum of the beam and the original pump, so arranged 
that either pump may be used as required ; what should be the 
size of the new pump so as to make available the full power of 
the engine? (1872.) 

9. Water has to be raised fi'om a mine at two different levels, namely, 

fifty and eighty fathoms ; from the former thirty cubic feet, and 
from the latter fifteen cubic feet per minute. What power of 
steam machinery will be required, assuming the' modulus of the 
plant to be ~ ? (1872. 

10. Obtain a formula for determining the weight of water which must 

be mixed with a given weight of steam, in order that the mixture 
may be reduced to water of a given temperature. What weight 
of water at 60° F. must be mixed with 20 lbs. of steam, at atmo- 
spheric pressure, in order to produce water at 120® F. ? (1868.) 
The formula is obtained as follows : — 

Let X lbs. of steam at a temperature / be injected into jr lbs. of 
water at a temperature f, and let the resulting temperature of the 
condensed steam and water be T. Also let H be the niunber of units 
of heat in steam at a temperature /, reckoning from zero of the 
Fahrenheit scale. 

Then the steam loses r (h— t) units of heat, and the water gains 
y{T — f) imits of heat 

.•.;r(H-T)=^(T-0. 
Ex. Here jr = 20, /«2i2, T = I20, H« 1178*6, /' = 6o, 

.'.^ (120-60) = 20 (1058-6). .•.^ = 352-87 lbs. 

11. Describe the arrangement of- the condenser and air-pump of a 

condensing engine, and the valves connected therewith. The 
temperature of the injection-water is 60°, the steam enters the 
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condenser at a temperature of 212°; the water pumped out of 
the condenser is at a temperature of no®; what weight of 
injection-water must be supplied for each pound of steam 
which enters the condenser? (The latent heat of steam at 
2 1 2** is 966-6.) (1870.) 

12. How much water should you allow for the condensation of each 

cubic foot of steam at 212** during the working of an engine? 
What quantity of water is required to obtain one cubic foot of 
steam at 212®? (1876.) 

13. A pound of steam at 212** F. is passed into 20 lbs. of water at 70° 

F., what is the temperature of the water at the dose of the 
operation ? (1878.) 

14. If a pound of water at 212** be mixed with x pounds of water at 

60°, what is the value of ;r when the resulting temperature is 100° ? 
Again, if a pound of steam at 212** be mixed with j/ pounds of 
water at 60°, find y when the resulting temperature is 100°. 
Account for the difference between x and j'. (1876.) 

15. A jet of steam at 210° F. is passed into an open beaker containing 

a strong solution of a salt (say nitrate of soda) in water. The 
solution presently boils ; its temperature is then tested by a ther- 
mometer, and found to be several degrees above the temperature 
of the steam which heated it Account for this fact. (1874.) 

16. The degree of saltness of the water entering the boiler is read 

off as 5^3, and that of the water in the boiler is kept at ^ ; the 
temperature of the feed-water is 100°, and that of the water in 
the boiler is 248° ; what percentage of the total heat given to 
the boiler is wasted by blowing off? (The total heat of steam 
at 248° is 1189-4.) (1870.) 

17. Describe the safety valve. If a circular inch be allowed on the 

area of a safety valve for every 20 square feet of heating surface, 
what must be the diameter of a valve for a boiler whose heating 
surface is 1,200 square feet ? (1868.) 

18. The steam cylinder of a trunk engine is 60 inches in diameter, and 

the trunk is 24 inches in diameter. What is the diameter of an 
ordinary steam cylinder of the same effective area ? (1872.) 

19. A safety-valve has an area of 5 square inches, and is intended ta 

open when the steam has a pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch. 
Make a pen-and-ink sketch of such a safety-valve, use a lever ta 
hold it down, place a weight on the end of the lever in the 
proper position, give the length of the lever from the fulcrum to 
the centre of valve, and to the centre of the weight ; give the 
weight in pounds. Work the question out in arithmetic. (1870.) 
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20. The area of a piston is 4,476 square inches, and the diameter of 

the piston rod is ^th that of the piston : find it. (1868.) 

21. The crank of a steam engine is 2 feet long, and the mean tangential 

force acting upon it is 17,000 lbs. What is the mean pressure of the 
steam upon the piston of the engine during each stroke ? (1876.) 

22. Show, with a sketch, the method of fitting a safety-valve to a loco- 

motive boiler. The safety-valve is 5 inches in diameter, and the 
bearing faces are inclined at 45° to the axis of the valve. What 
should be the lift, in order that the available opening for the 
escape of steam may be ^ of a square inch ? (187a) 

23. The stroke of the piston of an engine is 24 inches, and the dia- 

meter of the driving wheel is 8 feet ; what is the mean velocity 
of the piston when the engine is running at 40 miles an hour ? 

(1872.) 
^24. The safety-valve on the boiler of a locomotive is held down by 
a lever and spring; sketch the arrangement. A safety-valve, 
4 inches in diameter, is constructed so that each pound of 
additional pressure per square inch on the valve corresponds to 
I lb. pressure on the spring. What are the relative distances of 
the spring and valve from the fulcrum of the lever ? After the 
valve is set, how much additional pressure per square inch will 
be necessary in order to lift it ^th of an inch, the spring 
requiring 10 lbs. to extend it i inch ? 1871.) 

25. In a direct-acting horizontal engine the lengths of the crank and 

connecting rod are i and 5 feet respectively. How far is the 
piston from the middle of its stroke when the crank is ver- 
tical? (1875.) 

26. A surface condenser consists of 1,000 brass tubes each, 6 feet long, 

and I inch outside diameter. What amount of cooling surface 
does this give ? Supposing that such a surface condenser is to 
be fitted to an engine, what pumps, valves, &c., would be re- 
quired? (1875.) 

27. A safety-valve is 2 J inches diameter on the steam side, the lever is 

17 J inches long, and the distance from the fulcrum to the valve 
is 3j inches. What weight should be hung at the end of the 
lever in order that the steam may blow off at 30 lbs. pressure ? 

(1875.) 

28. Explain the importance of balancing the cranks in a locomotive 

engine. The leading wheel of an engine is 3^ feet in diameter ; 
what would be the pull on the centre of the wheel caused by an 
unbalanced weight of 9 lbs. upon the rim when the engfine was 
running at 50 miles an hour ? (1870.) 
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29. In the old-fashioned wagon boiler a verticiJ open tube, called a 

stand-pipe, passed through the shell of the boiler, and dipped 
below the surface of the water inside. If the steam pressure in- 
side the boiler were 4 lbs. per square inch, at what height would 
the water stand in the pipe ? (1870.) 

30. A cylindrical boiler, with flat ends, is 30 feet long, 6 feet in 

diameter, and has two internal flues, each 2J feet in diameter. 
The pressure of the steam in the boiler is 40 lbs. on the inch ; 
what is the whole pressure on the internal surface, in tons ? 
How is the strength of a cylindrical boiler related to its dia- 
meter, the material being unchanged ? (1870.) 

31. In a direct-acting engine the diameter of the cylinder is 17 inches, 

and the mean pressure of the steam is 60 lbs., the crank being 
12 inches long : what is the mean pressure on the crank in the 
direction of its motion ? (1878.) 

32. Taking a direct-acting engine, and disregarding the eff"ect of 

obliquity of the connecting rod, you are required to assign the 
proportion of lap to the travel of the slide valve, in order to cut 
off steam at | of the stroke. (1878.) 

2Z' Give a description of the reverse-valve. If kept in its place by a 
weight of brass, what must be its thickness that it may be opened 
when the pressure of steam within the boiler is if lbs. below the 
atmosphere ? The weight of a cubic foot of brass is 525 lbs. 

(1868.) 

34. The mean steam pressure on a piston being 26 lbs. above the 

atmosphere, and the mean vacuum pressure 13*5 lbs., what is the 
force exerted on a piston of 63 inches in diameter, and what 
would have been the force if the engine bad worked without 
condensation of steam ? (1866.) 

35. The crank of an engine is 3 feet 6 inches, and the connecting rod 

9 feet long. Find the angle which the crank will make with 
the vertical when the engine is at half-stroke. (1866.) 

36. The pressure of steam upon a piston is 40 lbs. per square inch, the 

resistance from imperfect condensation is 3 lbs. per square inch, 
the length of stroke is 10 feet, and the steam is cut off" at | of the 
stroke. Calculate the number of units of work done upon each 
square inch of the piston, and give the numerical result (log. 5 
being 1*60944). Find also the load per square inch, and the 
position of the piston when the velocity is greatest. (1876.) 

37. Describe an equilibrium valve. The upper side of an equilibrium 

valve is 9 inches in diameter, and the lower side 8 inches ; find 
the power necessary to lift it when the pressure of steam is 16 

U 
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lbs. above that of the atmosphere if the ^nce between the upper 
and lower valves be a vacuutz:. (1S67.) 

58. What is a circular inch ? A safety valve 7 inches in diameter is 
loaded to 6 lbs. on the square inch : idiat would be the load on 
each circular inch ? (1S67.) 

39. Describe and explain some form of equiliMum valve. The dia- 
meter of a steam pipe is I2| inches, the upper and lower discs of 
an equilibrium valve being 12 and i^ inches in diameter 
respectively ; what will be the lift of the valve when the pipe is 
fully open? (18691} 

40L Draw a section of a safety valve, loaded directly, and without a 
lever. The diameter of the valve being 4 inches, what should be 
the total load for blowing off steam at 75 lbs. actual pressure. 

(i«77.) 

41. Assume that the beam of a steam engine weighs 5 tons, the pis- 

ton and piston rod i ton, the connecting rod 2 tons, and that the 
radius of the beam is I2| feet, that the length of stroke is 5 feet, 
and that the engine makes 30 revolutions per minute. The 
question is : What expenditure of mechanical power has to be 
incurred in overcoming the inertia of those parts due to the re- 
ciprocation and changing from rest to motion and from motion 
to rest ? (1873.) 

42. The initial pressure of steam in a cylinder, whose stroke is 5 feet 

4 inches, is 45 lbs., and expansion conunences when 2 feet 
3 inches have been performed ; find the pressure at the end of the 
stroke. Find also the horse-power, if the area of the cylinder is 
2,218 square inches, and the number of strokes per minute 3a 

(1868.) 

43. Describe a condenser gauge of an engine. The mean pressure on 

a piston being 12 lbs. above that of the atmosphere, and the 
mean vacuum pressure 13 Ibs.^ what is the force exerted on a 
piston of 58 inches diameter, and what would have been the force 
had the engine worked without condensation of steam .? (1868.) 

44. Show how to find the work done by a crank. What force applied 

to the extremity of a crank at right angles to it will do the same 
work as a mean pressure of 4 tons acting on a piston throughout 
the up and down stroke ? (1868.) 

45. The cylinder of an engine is 74 inches in diameter, and the stroke 

is 7j feet ; what is the capacity of the cylinder ? How many 
pounds of water must be evaporated in order to fill such a 
cylinder with steam at an actual pressure of 1 5 lbs., it being given 
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that steam at 15 lbs. pressure occupies a space equal to 1,670 
times that of the water from which it is generated? (1871.) 

46. The internal edge of the seat of a 1 conical valve is 5 inches in 

diameter, the vertical angle of the cone being 90° ; what lift of the 
valve would give i square inch area of opening ? (1876.) 

47. A steam engine is employed to work two pumps alternately, giving 

out its full power in each case. The area of the plunger of the 
one pump is A, and it lifts water 50 feet, the travel of the plunger 
being x feet. Whereas the plunger of the second pump traverses 

IX 

— feet at each stroke, and lifts water 1 50 feet, what should be its 
3 

area? (1876.) 

48. The cylinder of an engine is 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, the stroke 

is 5 feet, and the steam is cut off at ^ of the stroke. If steam be 
admitted into the cylinder at 45 lbs. pressure, find the work done 
in one stroke (log. 3 = 1*0986). (1876.) 

49. The stroke of a piston is 5 feet, and the cylinder is 4 feet in dia- 

meter, steam is admitted at 20 lbs. pressure and is cut off at half 
stroke, find the work done. If steam be cut off at \ of the 
stroke, and the final pressure is required to remain unchanged, 
what should be the diameter of the cylinder in order that the 
work done may also remain unchanged? (log. 2 = '6931472, log. 
3 = 1-0986124). (1875.) 

50. The cylinder of a steam engine is 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, the 

length of stroke is 5 feet, and the crank makes 30 revolutions per 
minute ; what is the horse-power of the engine, the mean effective 
pressure of the steam in the cylinder being 10 lbs. on the square 
inch above that of the atmosphere ? (1876.) 

51. Investigate an expression for the work done when steam is cut off 

before the end of a stroke. Steam at a pressure of 60 lbs. is 
admitted into a cylinder, and cut off at \ of the stroke ; what 
should be the area of the piston in order that a weight of 30 tons 
may be lifted through the length of stroke? Allow for friction 
and back pressure, (log. 6 = 1792.) (1874.) 

52. In a compound cylinder marine engine, the diameter of the high- 

pressure cylinder is 57 inches, and that of the low-pressure 
cylinder is 100 inches, the stroke of each piston being 2| feet 
The mean pressures of the steam in the respective cylinders are 
26 lbs. and 8^ lbs., and indicated horse-power is 1,028 ; find the 
number of revolutions made in one minute. (1875.) 

53. The diameter of a steam cylinder in a single-acting condensing 

engine is 4 feet The engine does the work of raising water to a 
height of 125 feet, by a pump 17 inches in diameter. What 
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should be the mean pressure of the steam on the piston, allowin|^ 
what you think reasonable for loss by friction and back pressured 
(The weight of a cubic foot of water is 62*5 lbs.) ( 1875.) 

54. Steam is admitted into a cylinder at atmospheric pressure (say 

15 lbs.) and is cut off at \ of the stroke. Find the steam pressure 
when §5 of the stroke has been completed. (1878.) 

55. Steam is admitted into a cylinder at atmospheric pressure, and is 

cut off at half-stroke. Divide the stroke into 20 equal parts, and 
suppose that the pressure at the beginning of each of these por- 
tions remains uniform until the piston reaches the next in order : 
find the whole work done during the stroke, it being g^ven that 
the area of the piston is 200 square inches, the length of stroke 
40 inches, and that 1 5 lbs. represents the atmospheric pressure. 

(1878.) 

56. In an expanding and condensing engine the pressure of steam on 

the piston at the commencement of the stroke is taken at 15 lbs. 
actual pressure, the steam is cut off at '4 of the stroke and the 
back pressure is 4 lbs. on the square inch. The volume of the 
steam compared with that of the water is taken as 1,665, ^J^d the 
average pressure of the steam on the piston, and the number of 
cubic feet of water required per horse-power per hour. Given : 
log. 2 = -6931472, log. 5 = 1*6094379. Diameter of cylinder 
= 2 feet ; length of stroke = 2 feet 6 inches ; number of revolu- 
tions per minute = 30. {y^ll^ 

57. Two horizontal steam engines develop the same power and have 

each a 5 feet stroke. The cylinder of the one engine is 3 feet 6 
inches in diameter, working with a steam pressure of 45 lbs. per 
square inch through the whole length of the stroke. The other 
engine is worked by the same initial pressure of steam, cut off 
at J stroke. 

The question is : What would be the relative maximum strain 
upon the crank pin, and also what kind of crank shaft would be 
required for each engine, assuming the breaking strength to be 
six times the working load and the material to be wrought iron 
of average quality ? (1873.) 

58. A steam engine is employed to drive machinery by means of a fly- 

wheel, having teeth on its rim, and gearing with a pinion on the 
line of shafting. Why is this a good arrangement ? The fly- 
wheel is 1 5 feet in diameter, and the crank which drives it is 
2 feet long. If the mean tangential pressure on the crank pin is 
16,450 lbs., what will be the driving pressure on the pitch circle 
of the pinion ? (1874.) 
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59. It is recorded of one of the earliest steam engines that it raised 

i8f cubic feet of water through a height of 19 feet at each stroke, 
and made ^\ strokes per minute. The consumption of coal was 
32 cwt in 24 hours. Find the number of units of work obtained 
by burning 112 lbs. of coaL (The weight of a cubic foot of water 
is 62i lbs.) (1878.) 

60. A crank 2 feet long makes a complete revolution under a force of 

2 tons acting tangentially to the path of the crank pin. What 
pressure must act constantly on each square inch of a piston^ 

3 feet in diameter, and moving through a stroke of 4 feet, in order 
that the work done on the piston may be equal to that done on 
the crank pin ? (1874.) 

61. Will you state clearly the points which determine the energy of 

any fly-wheel, and show by an example how the energy of a fly- 
wheel would be affected — ist, by doubling the weight ; 2nd, by 
doubling the diameter, the weight and number of revolutions 
remaining the same ; and 3rd, by doubling the number of revolu- 
tions in a given time ? {}^Th^ 

62. Sketch the ordinary pendulum or ball governor of a steam engine. 

Mark on your drawing some particular line whose length is 
related to the number of revolutions of the balls. State the 
relation as nearly as you know it If the line referred to 
be shortened in the proportion of 2:3, how much would the 
number of revolutions be increased ? (1876.) 

63. Given the breaking tensile strain of wrought iron, find the thickness 

of the shell of a cylindrical boiler which will support a given 
pressure of steam. Example. — The diameter of the shell is 3 J 
feet, and the pressure of the steam is 150 lbs. on the square inch, 
what should be the thickness of the boiler plate when the tensile 
strain of wrought iron is, for safety ^ estimated at 3 tons on the 
square inch ? Prove that a tube under internal fluid pressure is 
twice as strong on a transverse as on a longitudinal section. 

(1875.) 

64. A steam engine of the overhead beam construction is employed in 

working a cylinder for blowing air ; the steam cylinder at one 
end of the beam is 8 feet from the fulcrum, and the blowing 
cylinder is at the other end, but is twice the distance, namely, 
16 feet from the centre of motion of the beam. The area of the 
steam piston is 1,000 square inches, with a uniform pressure of 
40 lbs. per inch. The question is, what average pressure could 
be exerted by the blowing piston, its area being double that of 
the other? (1868.) 
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65. Water is pumped from a well 400 feet deep by a single-acting in- 
verted steam engine ; that is to say, the piston rod is downwards, 
and steam is admitted under the piston for the up-stroke only, 
the downward motion being left to gravitation. The piston rod 
gives motion to a lever 15 feet from the fulcrum or centre of 
motion, but the lever is carried out to 20 feet, and then the pump 
rod is attached ; there is thus 5 feet between the pump and 
engine centres, and 1 5 feet to the fulcrum centre. The steam 
pressure on piston is 50,000 lbs., and the question is, what force 
will be exerted on the pump rod during the upward stroke ? 

Referring to the former part of the question, the steam 
under piston would have the piston, beam, and pump rods to lift 
in addition to the water, but the lifting of those parts is not lost, 
because it can be made to raise nearly an equal weight of water 
during their descent ; will you explain how this can be done, 
state the kind of pump that you would employ, where you would 
introduce air-vessels, and the disadvantage that would arise from 
Iheir omission ? (1868.) 



ANSWERS TO SOME OF THE ABOVE EXAMPLES. 



3.— 15 -98 lbs. 

4. — 100, 800, 000 ft. lbs. 

6.— ij.H. 

9.— H.P. = 5i-i 
II. — 21*372 lbs. 
13. — 12279 F. 

126-965 
17. — 7746 inches. 
18. — 55 inches. 
20. — 9*44 inches. 
21.— 26703*6 lbs. 



22. — '06 inch. 

23. — 9*337 ft. per sec. 

25. — 1*23 inch. 

28.-858*9 lbs. 

32. — \ (travel of slide). 

r 123131*17 lbs. 

^"^^ I 81048*37 lbs. 
35.-11° 12' 44". 
36.— load = 17*8755 lbs. 
38. — 47124 lbs. 
fiSlllbs. 
^ 1 380-35 



44.-2-5465 

48. — 218061 ft. lbs. 
40.-/^53192 ft. lbs. 

1 43 -I inches. 
52.-46*3. 

55-— 8593'857 ft. lbs. 
.5 _/ "'4977442 lbs. 

I '44 cub. ft. 
59.-7264160- 156 ft. lbs. 
60.-6*91 lbs. 
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Adamson's quadruple action engine, 

249 
Adiabatic curve, properties of, 74 

represented by a diagram, 'jj 

Air thermometer, 64 

— engine, 95 

Black's doctrine of latent heat, 3 

— views as to the nature of heat, 6 
Boiler, Cornish or Lancashire, 190 

— cylindrical, strength of, 194 

— expansion by heat, 198 

— stays and tie rods, 200 

— tubular flues, 203 

— various fittings, 204 

— pressure gauges, 206 

— water gauges, 209 

— safety valves, 210 

— combustion of fuel, 215 

— consumption of smoke, 219 

— waste of fuel, 220 

— locomotive, 222 

— marine, 230 

— fire-grate and heating surfaces, 231 
Boyle, law of, 30 

— diagram to represent this law, 32 

Cams, for lifting valves, 152 
Carnot's principle, 89 
Cataract, or hydraulic governor, 132 
Clearance, effect of, 174 
Coal, analysis of, 216 
Combustion, heat of, 217 
Compound cylinder engine, by Horn- 
blower, 37 

by "VVoolf, 232 

by Sims, 233 

by McNaught, 234 

at Lambeth, 235 

example of, 237 

indicator diagram of, 239 

work done in, 240 

point of cut-off, 242 

cranks at right angles, 244 

intermediate receiver, 245 

— — — hy Milncr, 247 



HEA 

Compoimd cylinder engine, by Adam* 
son, 249 

by Maudslay, 251 

Condenser, as applied by Watt, 24 

— siuface, 258 

Connecting rod, and crank, 107, 151 

ends, 187 

Crank, work done in rotating, 159 

Cycle, 83 

Cylinder, protection of, 181 

DiRECT-acting engine, 151 
Donkey engine, 275 
Duty of an engine, 124 

Ek:CENTRic circle, action of, 148 
Energy, first published example of the 

diagram of, 34 
— rough estimation of area of diagram, 35 

— area of theoretical diagram, 163 

— area of diagram in particular engines, 
167-171 

Expansion valve, examples of, 176, 254 

Fuel, waste of, 219 

Gases, first law of expansion of, 30 

— second law of expansion of, 63 

— air thermometer, 64 

— temperature of, lowered while doing 
external work, 65 

— absolute zero of temperature, 72 

— isothermal expansion of, 77 

— adiabatic expansion of, 77 
Gauges, pressiu'e, 206, 209 

— water, 209 
Giffard's injector, 274 
Governor, x>endulum, 263 

— as made by Watt, 268 

— Head's, 269 

— Siemens', 270 
Gusset stays, 200 

Heat, when it becomes latent, 4 

— experiments of Rumford and Davy, 

52. 54 
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Heat, theory of, 55 

— converted into work, 56, 68 

— mechanical equivalent of, 58 

— unit of, 68 

— specific, 68 

— - latent in steam, 70 

— engines, 81-100 

— of combustion, 217 
Homblower's compound cylinder en- 
gine, 37 

Horse-power, of an engine, 123 

Indicator, invention of, 39 

— model illustrative of, 104 

— improvements in, 126 

— theoretical diagram, 129 

— diagram constructed, 154 

— area of diagram, 163 

— diagrams of different engines, 167- 

187 

— other examples, 239, 241, 248, 261 

Lap, of a valve, 153 

Lead, of a valve, 158 

Link motion, for reversing an engine, 280 

Locomotive, engine and boiler, 22^ 

— cylinder, slide valve, and piston of, 136 

McNaught's engine, 234 
Marine engines, example of, 251 

surface condensation for, 260 

boilers of, 230 

Milner's engine, 247 
Motion, conversion of, loi 

— circidar, 103 

— parallel, 109 

— straight line, by Scott Russell, 114 
Peaucellier, 117 

— duplicate straight line, 120 

— of ' grasshopper ' engine, 116 
Murdock's slide valve, 137 

Newcomen's atmospheric engine, 12 

Peaucellier's invention, 117 
Piston, of Chasewater engine, 18 

— of locomotive engine, 136, 141 

— of oscillating engine, 142 
Pumping engine, 15, 18, 25, 28 
at Lambeth Waterworks, 235 

Ramsbottom, packing rings, 141 

— safety valve, 212 
Regenerator, principle of, 95 

Savery's engine, description of, and 
details of performance, 7 
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WOO 

Sims' engine, 233 

Steam, pressure (^, 10, 45, 48 

— condensation of, X3, x6, 23 

— expansive working of, 99, 163, 175 

— properties of, 41, 45. 47. 48 

— latent heat of, 70 

— use of, at high pressure, 91 

— saturated, expansion diagram of, 128 
Stephenson's locomotive engine, '^ig 
Stirling's air-engine, 95, 97 

Sun and planet wheeis, 104 

Thermodynamics, first law of, 68 

— second law of, 91 

Valve, snifting 15, 25 

— equilibrium, 25, 27 

— steam, 27 

— eduction, 25, 27 

— regulated by cataract, 13a 

— by Mwdock, 137 

— other forms, 138 

— balanced, 143 

— throttle, 143 

— double-beat, 144 

— Cornish or crown, 145 

— double-ported, 146, 255 

— gridiron, 147 

— lap of, 153 

— lead of, 158 

— expansion, 176 

— back cut-off, 176, 254 

— safety, various forms of, 2x0 

— indiarubber, 256 
Vapour, properties of, 41 

— in contact Mdth generating liquid, 43 

— isothermal line for, 44 

— pressure of, determined by experi- 
ment, 45 

— Regnault's experiments, 48 

Watt, repairs the Glasgow model, 19 

— experiments leading to separate con- 
denser, 20 

— patent for separate condenser, 22 

— single-acting engine, 24, 27 

— patent for expansive working of 
steam, 30 

— diagram of energy, 35 

— double-acting engine, 36 

— invention of indicator, 39 

sun and planet wheds, 104 

parallel motion, 109 

pendulum governor, 263 

Wire-drawing of steam, 172 
Woolf s engine, 232 
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Humberts New Work on Water-Supply. 

A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE on the WATER-SUPPLY 
of CITIES and TOWNS. By William Humber, A-M. Inst. 
C.E., and M. Inst. M.E. Illustrated with 50 Double Plates, 
I Single Plate, Coloured Frontispiece, and upwards of 250 Wood- 
cuts, and containing 400 pages of Text, Imp. 4to, 6/. ()s, elegantly 
and substantially half-bound in morocco. 

List of Contents : — 



I. Historical Sketch of some of the 
means tliat have beea adopted for the 
Supply of Water to Cities and Towns. — 
II. Water and the Foreign Matter usually 
associated with it. — III. Rainfall and 
Evaporation. — IV. Springs and the water- 
bearmg formations of various districts. — 
V. Measurement and Estimation of the 
Flow of Water.—VI. On the Selection of 
the Source of Supply. — ^VII. Wells.— 
VIII Reservoirs.— IX. The Purification 
of Water. — X. Pumps. — XI. Pumping 



Machinery.— XII. Conduits. — XIII. Dis- 
tribution of Water. — XIV. Meters, Ser- 
vice Pipes, and House Fittings. — XV. The 
Law and £c(momy of Water Works.— 
XVI. Constant and Intermittent Supply. 
— ^XVII. Description of Plates. — Appen- 
dices, ^ving Tables of Rates of Supply, 
Velocities, &c. &c., together with Specifi- 
cations of several Works illustrated, among 
which will b< found : — Aberdeen, Bideford, 
Canterbury, Dundee, Halifax, Lambeth, 
Rotherham, Dublin, and others. 

" The most systematic and valuable work upon water supply hitherto produced in 
English, or in any other language .... Mr. Humber's work is characterised almost 
throughout by an exhaustiveness much more distinctive of French and German than 
of English technical treatises."— ^iir^'n^^r. 

Humbef^s Great Work on Bridge Construction. 

A COMPLETE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on CAST and 
WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, Including 
Iron Foundations. In Three Parts — ^Theoretical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. By William Humber, A-M. Inst C.E., and M.Inst; 
M.E. Third Edition, with 115 Double Plates. In 2 vols. imp. 4to, 
6/. I dr. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

** A book— and particularly a large and costly treatise like Mr. Humber's— which 
has reached its third edition may certainly be said to have established its owa 
reputation. "—Enginfering. 
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Humbers Modern Engineering. 

A RECORD o! the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING. First Series. Comprising Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hy- 
draulic, Railway, Bridge, and other Engineering Works, &c By 
William H umber, A-M. Inst C.E., && Imp. 4to, with 
36 Doable Plates, drawn to a large scale, and Portrmit of John 
Hawkshaw CE.,;F.R.S., &c, and descriptive Letter-press, Sped- 

iications, &c. 3/. 31. half morocco. 

List ofthf Plates and Diagrams. 

Victoria Station and Roof, L. B. & S. plates) ; Bridge over the Thames, West 
C R. (8 plates) ; Southport Pier (2 plates); London Extension Rjulway (^ plates) ; Ar- 
Victoria Station and Roof, L. C. & D. and mour Plates ; Suspension Bndc^, Thames 
G. W. R. (6 plates) ; Roof of Cremome (4 plates) : The Alien Ensine ; Suspeiisi<m 
Music Hall ; Bridge over G. N. Railway : Bndge, Avon (3 plates) ; Under^^imd 
Roof of Station, Dutch Rhenish RmI (2 Railway (3 plates). 

** Handsomely lithographed and ininted. It will find favour iridi many who desire 
to preserve in a permanent form copies of the plans and specifications prepared for the 
jniidance of the contractors for many important engineering works." — Engineer* 

HUMBERTS RECORD OF MODERN ENGINEERING. Second 
Series, Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Portrait of Robert Ste- 
phenson, C.E., &C., and descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, 

&c 3/. 3J. half morocco. 

List of thf Plates and Diagrams. 



Birkenhead Docks, Low Water Basin 
{25 plates); Charine Cross Station Roof, 
C. C. Railway (3 plates) ; Digswell Via- 
duct, G. N. Railway ; Robbery Wood 
Viaduct, G. N. Railway ; Iron Permanent 
Way; Clydach Viaduct, Merthyr, Tre- 
degar, and Abergavenny Railway ; Ebbw 

HUMBER'S RECORD OF MODERN 



Viaduct, Merthyr, Tredegar, and Aberga- 
venny Railway ; College^ Wood Viaduct, 
Cornwall Railway ; Dublin Winter Palace 
Roof (3 plates) ; Bridge over the Thames, 
L. C. and D. Railway (6 plates) ; Albeit 
Harbour, Greenock (4 plates). 



ENGINEERING. Third 
Scries. Imp. 4to, with 40 Double Plates, Portrait of J. R. M 'Clean, 
Esq., late Pres. Inst. C.E., and descriptive Letterpress, Specifica- 
tions, &c. 3/. 31. half morocco. 

List of the Plates and Diagrams. 



Main Drainage, Metropolis. — 
IforthSide. — Map showing Interception 
of Sewers ; Middle Level Sewer (2 plates) ; 
Out£Eill Sewer, Bridge over River Lea (5 
plates); Outfall Sewer, Bridge over Marsh 
Lane, North Woolwich Railway, and Bow 
and Barking Railway Junction ; Outfall 
Sewer, Briage over Bow and Barking 
Railway (3 dates); Outfall Sewer, Bridge 
over East London Waterworks' Feeder 
(2 plates); Outfall Sewer, Reservoir (2 
plates); Outfall Sewer, Tumbling Bay 
and Outlet ; Outfall Sewer, Penstocks. 
South. Side. — Outfall Sewer, Bermondsey 



Branch (2 plates) ; Outfall Sewer, Reser> 
voir and Outlet (4 plates) ; Outfall Sewer, 
Filth Hoist ^ Sections of Sewers (North 
and South Sides). 

Thames Embankment. — Section of 
River Wall ; Steamboat Pier, Westminster 
(2 plates) ; Landing Stairs between Cha- 
ring Cross and Waterloo Bridges ; York 
Gate (2 plates) ; Overflow and Outlet at 
Savoy Street Sewer (3 plates) ; Steamboat 
Pier, Waterloo Bridge (3 plates); Junc- 
tion of Sewers, Plans and Sections ; Gullies, 
Plans and Sections ; Rolling Stock ; Gra- 
nite and Iron Forts. 



HUMBER'S RECORD OF MODERN ENGINEERING. Fourth 
Series. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, Portrait of John Fowler, 
Esq., late Pres. Inst. C.E., and descriptive Letterpress, Specifica- 
tions, &c. 3/. 31. half morocco. 

List of the Plates and Diagrams. 



Abbey Mills Pumping Station, Main 
Drainage, Metropolis (4 plates) ; Barrow 
Docks (s plates) ; Manquis Viaduct, San- 
tiago and Valparaiso Railway (2 plates) ; 
Adam's Locomotive, St. Helen's Canal 
ilailway (2 plates) ; Cannon Street Station 
Koof, Channg Cross Railway (3 plates) ; 
Road Bridge over the River Moka (2 
plates) ; Telegraphic Apparatus for Moso- 



notamia ; Viaduct over the River Wye, 
Midland Railway (3 plates); St. German's 
Viaduct, Cornwall Railway (a plates) ; 
Wrougbt-Iron Cylinder for DivineBell ; 
Millwall Docks (6 plates) ; Milroy'sPatent 
Excavator, Metropolitan District Railway 
(6 plates) ; Harbours, Ports, and Break- 
waters (3 plates). 
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Strains, Formula & Diagrams for Calculation of. 

A HANDY BOOK for the CALCULATION of STRAINS 
in GIRDERS and SIMILAR STRUCTURES, and their 
STRENGTH ; consisting of Fommlaeand Corresponding Diagrams, 
with numerous Details for Practical Application, &c By William 
HUMBER, A-M. lust. C.E., &c. Third Edition. With nearly 
100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, Cr6wn 8vo, *js. 6d, cloth. 
**The arrangement of the matter in this little volume is as convenient as it well 
could be. .... The system of employing diagrams as a substitute for complex 
computations is one justly coming into great mvour, and in that respect Mr. Humberts 
volume is fully up to the times.** — Engineering^, 
" The formulae are neatly expressed, and the diagrams gooAJ'^Athenaum, 

Strains. 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK; 

with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Sheilds, 

M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, with 5 Plates. RojralSvo, 5^. cloth. 

"The student cannot find a better little book on this subject than that written by 

Mr. Sheilds."— JE^^f^w^r. 

Barlow on the Strength of Materials^ enlarged. 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
with Rules for application in Architecture, the Construction of 
Suspension Bridges, Railways, &c. ; and an Appendix on the 
Power of Locomotive Engines, and the effect of Inclined Planes 
and Gradients. By Peter Barlow, F.R.S. A New Editicm, 
revised by his Sons, P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H, Barlow, 
F,R.S. The whole arranged and edited by W. Humber, A-M. 
Inst C.E. 8vo, 400 pp., with 19 large Plates, i&r. cloth. 

"The best book on the subject which has yet appeared. .... We know of 
no work that so completely fumls its xoisiaon,— English Mechanic. 

** The standard treatise upon this particular subject."— ^mjE:'''^^''* 

Strength of Cast Iron, &c. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the STRENGTH of CAST IRON 
and OTHER METALS. By Thomas Tredgold, C.E. Fifth 
Edition. To which are added, Experimental Researches on the 
Strength and other Properties of Cast Iron, by E. Hodgkinson, 
F.R.S. With 9 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 12^. 
cloth. *^* Hodgkinson's Researches, separate, price 6s. 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMULiE 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Pipes, and Rivers. With New Formulae, Tables, and General 
Information on Rain-fall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 
Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. Bv John Neville, 
Civil Engineer, M.R^LA. Third Edition, caremUy revised, with 
considerable Additions. Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, I4r. cloth. 

"Undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and elaborate compilation."— /nm. 

" Alike valuable to students and engineers in practice."— ilfiVr/flt^ youmal. 

River Engineering. 

RIVER BARS : Notes on the Causes of their Formation, and on 
their Treatment by Induced Tidal Scour, with a Description of the 
Successful Reduction by this Method of the Bar at Dublin. By 
I. J. Mann, Assistant Engineer to the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board. With lUustmtions. DcmySvo. ITn the press. 
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Levelling. 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEVELLING ; showing; its Application to Purposes of Railway 
and Civil Engineering, in the Constructian of Roads ; with Mr* 
Telford's Rules for the same. By Frederick W. Simms, 
F.G.S., M. Inst C.E. Sixth Edition, very carefully revised, with 
the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting out 
Railway Curves, and Mr. Trautwine's Field Practice of Laying 
out Circular Curves, With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 
&r. td. doth. %* Trautwine on Curves, separate, 5/. 

" The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering ichools and ooUoges.**-* 
Engineer, 

Practical Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING : Explaining in detail the Settii^ 
out of the Works, Shaft-sinking and Headmg-Driving, Ranging 
the Lines and Levelling under Ground, Sub-Excavating, Timbering, 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels with the amount 
of labour required for, and the Cost of, the various portions of the 
work. By F. W. SiMMS, M. Inst. C.E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Extended. By D. Kinnear Clark, M. I. C.E. Imp. 8vo, 
with 21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 30J'. doth. 
** It has been regarded from the first as a text-book of tlie subject. . . . Mr. CUuk 
has added immensely to the value of the book."— i?/4f <»^^. 

Steam. 

STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and Port- 
able. Being an Extension of Sewell's Treatise on Steam. By D. 
Kinnear Clark, M.I. C.E. Second Edition. i2mOy 4^. cloth. 

Civil and Hydraulic Engineering. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING (THE RUDIMENTS OF). By 
Henry Law, M. Inst. C. E. Including a Treatise on Hydraulic 
Engineering, by George R. Burnell, M.I.CE. Sixth Edition, 
Revised, with large additions on Recent Practice in Civil Kngineer- 
ing, by D. Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. C.E. [/« the press, 

GaS'L ighting. 

COMMON SENSE FOR GAS-USERS : a Catechism of Gas- 
Lighting for Householders, Gasfitters, Millowners, Architects, 
Engineers, &c. By R. Wilson, C.E. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo, ar. &/. 

Bridge Construction in Masonry^ Timber^ & Iran. 

EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MASONRY, TIMBER, AND IRON ; consisting of 
46 Plates from the Contract Drawings or Admeasurement of scSect 
Works, ^y W. Davis Haskoll, C.E, Second Edition, with 
the addition of 554 Estimates, and the Practice of Settii^r out Woiks^ 
with 6 pages of Diagrams, Imp. 4to, 2/. I2x, M hau-morocco. 
" A work ot the present nature by a man of Mr. Haskoll's experience, must pirovo 
invaluable. The Ubles of estimates considerably enhance its value, "—^nf^m^^rwy. 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK TABLES, showing the Contents in Cubic Yards 
of Embankments, Cuttings, &c., of Heights or Depths up to an 
average of 80 feet. By Joseph Broadbent, C, E., and Francis 
Campin, C.E. Cr. 8yo, oblong, Sj. cloth. 
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Tramways and their Working. 

TRAMWAYS: their CONSTRUCTION and WORKING. 
Containing a Comprehensive History of the System ; an exhaus- 
tive Analysis of the Various Modes of Traction, including Horse 
Power, Steam, Heated Water, and Compressed Air ; a Description 
of the varieties of Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and 
Working Expenses, with Special Reference to the Tramways of the 
United Kingdom. By D. Kinnear Clark, M. I. C. E., Author 
of * Railway Machinery,' &c., in one vol. 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations and thirteen folding Plates, i8x. cloth. 

" All interested in tramways must refer to it^ as all railway engineers have tiumed 
to the author's work * Railway Machineiy.' " — The Engitieer. 

" Mr. Clark's book is indispensable for the students of the subject."— 7!^ Builder, 

Pioneer Engineering. 

PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries. By Edward Dobson, A.I.C.E. With Plates and 
Wood Engravings. Revised Edition. i2mo, 5j. cloth. ' 
" A workmanlike production, and one without possession of which no man should 
start to encounter Uie duties of a pioneer engineer.^' — Athetueitnt. 

** There is much in the book to render it very useful to an engineer proceeding to 
the colonies." — Engineer, 

Steam Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK ON THE STEAM ENGINE. By T. M. 

GOODEVE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of **The Principles 

of Mechanics,'* **The Elements of Mechanism," &c. Third 

Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vp, dr. cloth. 

" Professor Goodeve has given us a treatise on the steam engine, which will bear 

comparison with anything written by Huxley or Maxwell, and we can award it no 

higher praise." — Engineer. 

*' Mr. Goodeve's text-book is a work of which every young engineer should pos- 
sess himself." — Mining journal. 

Steam. 

THE SAFE USE OF STEAM : containing Rules for Unpro- 
fessional Steam Users. By an Engineer. 4th Edition. Sewed, 6^. 
" If steam-users would but learn this little book by hear^ boiler explosions would 
become sensations by their t9x\\:f,**'~-Engtish Mechanic. 

Works of Construction. 

MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION : a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of 
Works of Construction. By Francis Campin, C.E., Author of 
** A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering ; " ** The Prin- 
ciples and Construction of Machinery,** &c. With Numerous 
Illustrations. i2mo, 3^. 6d. cloth boards. \yust publisJied, 

Iron Bridges, Girders, Roofs, &c, 

A TREATISE ON THE APPLICATION OF IRON 
TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
ROOFS, AND OTHER WORKS. By Francis Campin, C.E. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. i2mo, 3J. cloth. 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, &c. 

IRON AND HEAT ; exhibiting the Principles concerned in the 
construction of Iron Beams, Pilkurs, and Bridge Girders, and the 
Action of Heat in the Smeltixig Furnace. By J. Armour, C,£. 3^. 
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Oblique Arches. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE OX THE COX5TRUCTION of 
OBLIQUE ARCHES. BjJom[HAKT.3id£iLlBiLSiti^8K.dadi. 

Oblique Bridges. 

A PRACTICAL aai THEORETICAL ESSAT on OBLIQX7E 
BRIDGES, wi'ii 13 Inse PlatesL Bj die bte Geo. Watsov 
BlcKjM.I.CE. Tiird Edition, leriscd by his Soo, J- H.WATSOX 
Buck, M.LC.E. ; and viih the addidon of Descr^tiaB to Dia- 
grams for FacHltatirg the Ccnstmctioii of Ofafiqne Bridges, by 
W. H.Baux»w,M.LC.E. Royal 8fo,i2xdadL Vfwui fMishid. 
"The standvd text book for aH ciicimj c i* veeinfiic dkar arefacs k Mic. BudL's 
tfcadte aad k would be hnpoMi^ilf to ccosok a better.*— ;£ivaMrr. 

6^^^ a/wf Gasworks. 

THE COXSTRUCTIOX OF GASWORKS AXD THE 
MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL-GAS 
Originally written by Samuel Hughes, C.E. Sbdh EditioD. 
Ke-wTitten and much Enlarged, by William Richakds, CE. 
With 72 Woodcuts. i2mo, 5/. doth boards. \jfusi fmbHAid. 

Waterworks for Cities and Towns. 

WATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS; 
with a Description of the Principal Geological FofmadoBs of £1^ 
land as influencing Supplies (^ Water. ByS. HUGHIS. 41; M dotii. 

Locomotive-Engine Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING ; a Pnurdcal Maniul for 
Engineers in charge of Locomotive £i^;ines. By Michael 
Reynolds, M.S.E., formerly Locomotive Inspector L. BL and 
S. C. R. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. Comp rigng A 
KEY TO THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. With lUnstia- 
tions and Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6/, cloth. 
" Mr. Reynolds deserves the title of the engine driver's friend." — Railway Nemn, 
" Mr. Reynolds has supplied a want, and has supplied it wclL We can ooofidently 

recommend the book not only to the pracdcal driver, but to every one who takes aa 

interest in the performance of locomotive engines." — Engineer. 

The Engifieery Firemany and Engine-Boy. 

THE MODEL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, FIREMAN, 
AND ENGINE-BOY : comprising a Historical Notice of the 
Pioneer Locomotive Engines and their Inventors, with a project 
for the establishment of Certificates of Qualification in the Rmming 
Service of Railways. By Michael Reynolds, Author of 
** Locomotive- Engine Driving.'* Crown 8vo, 4r. dd. dotfa. 
" From the technical knowledf^e of the author it will appeal to the railway in an of 
to-day more forcibly than anything written by Dr. Smiles." — English Meckamc, 

Stationary Engine Driving. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING. A Practical Manual for 
Engineers in Charge of Stationary Engines. By Michael Rey- 
nolds (*<The Engine-Driver's Friend"), Author of "Locomo- 
tive Engine Driving," &c. With Plates and Woodcuts, and Steel 
Portraitof James Watt. Crown 8vo, 41. 6</, cloth. [Just published. 

Engine- Driving Life. 

ENGINE-DRIVING LIFE ; or Stirring Adventures and Inci- 
dents in the lAves oi luOcomoUv^ Enguie-Drivers. By Michael 
••YKOLDS, Ctowx ^vo, 2S» dQ^, ^vjU tublished. 
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Fire Engineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. With 
a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment ; Remarks on Fire-Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of 
Life from Fire ; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems ; Hints on Fire Brigades, &c., &c 
By Charles F. T. Young, C.E. With numerous Illustrations, 
handsomely printed, 544 pp., demy 8vo, i/. 4J. cloth. 
** We can most heartily commend this book." — Engineering. 

" Mr. Young's book on * Fire Engines and Fire Brigades ' contains a mass of 
information, which has been collected from a variety^ of sources. The subject is so 
intensely interesting and useful that it demands considenLtion.'*— Butting News. 

Trigonometfical Surveying. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, &c., with the most useful Problems in Geodesy 
and Practical Astronomy. By Lieut. -Gen. Frome, R.E., late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, and 
partly Re-written. By Captain Charles Warren, R.E. With 
19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts, royal 8vo, I dr. cloth. 

Tables of Curves. 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES and MULTIPLES 
for setting out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander 
Beazeley, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition. Printed on 48 Cards, 
and sold in a doth box, waistcoat-pocket size, 3^. td, 
" Each table is printed on a small card, which, being placed on the theodolite, leaves 

the hands free to manipulate the instrument — ^no small advantage as regards the rapidity 

of work." — Engineer. 

*' Very handy ; a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these 

cards, which he puts into his own card-case, and leaves the rest behind." — 

A thetutum. 

Engineering Fieldwork. 

THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING FIELDWORK, 
applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrographic, and Submarine 
Surveying and Levelling, Second Edition, revised, with consider- 
able additions, and a Supplement on WATERWORKS, SEWERS, 
SEWAGE, and IRRIGATION. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. 
Numerous folding Plates. In One Volume, demy 8vo, i/, 5^., 
cloth boards. 

Large Tunnel Shafts. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE TUNNEL SHAFTS. 

A Practical and Theoretical Essay. By J. H. Watson Buck, 

M. Inst. C.E., Resident Engineer, London and North- Western 

Railway. Illustrated with Folding Plates. Royal 8vo, 12s. 

cloth. \yu5t published, 

" Many of the methods given are of extreme practical value to die mason, and the 
observations on the form of arch, the rules for ordering the stone, and the construc- 
tion of the templates, will be found of considerable use. We commend the book to 
the engineering profession, and to all who have to build similar €tialx&.** -^Building 
News. 

" Will be regarded by civil engmeers as of the utmost value, aad calculated to save 
much time ana obviate many xmstakt s*">->C^/i^^ Guardian^ 
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Survey Practice. 

AID TO SURVEY PRACTICE : for Reference in Surveying, 

Levelling, Setting-out and in Route Surveys of Travellers by Land 

and Sea. With Tables, Illustrations, and Records. By Lowis 

D'A. Jackson, A-M.I.C.E. Author of ** Hydraulic Manual and 

Statistics," ** Canal and Culvert Tables," &c Large crown, 8vo, 

1 2 J. 6</., cloth. \yust publislud, 

" Mr. Jackson has produced a valuable vatU'tnecum for the survejror. ^ We can 

recommend this book as containing an admirable supplement to the teachins^ of the 

accomplished surveyor." — Athenteum. 

*' A general text book was wanted, and we are able to speak with confidence of 
Mr. Jackson's treatise. . . . We cannot reconunend to the student who knows 
something of the mathematical principles of the subject a better course than to fortify 
his practice in the field under a competent surveyor with a study of Mr. Jackson s 
useful manual. The field records illustrate every kind of survey, and will be found 
an essential aid to the student."— J^wz'^im^ News. 

*' The author brings to his work a fortunate union of theory and practical expe- 
rience which, aided by a clear and lucid sWle of writing, renders the book both a very 
useful one and very agreeable to read." — Builder. 

SoMttcLrv Work» 

SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND 
IN VILLAGES. Comprising : — I. Some of the more Common 
Forms of Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 3. Water 
Supply. 5y Chas. Slagg, Assoc Inst C.E. Crown Svo, 3J. cloth. 
"A very useful book, and may be safely recommended. The author has had 
practical experienct in uie works of which he tK9Xs."^-Builder. 

Locomotives. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudimentary Treatise on. Com- 
prising an Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive 
Engine. By G. D. Dempsey, C.E. With large additions treat- 
ing of the Modern Locomotive, by D. Kinnear Clark, C.E., 
M.I.C.E., Author of "Tramways, their Construction and Working," 
&c., &c. With numerous Illustrations. i2mo. ^r. 6d. cloth boards. 

" The student cannot fail to profit largely by adopting this as his preliminary text> 
book.*' — Iroft and Coal Trades Review. 

" Seems a model of what an elementary technical book should be." — Academy. 

Fuels and their Economy. 

FUEL, its Combustion and Economy ; consisting of an Abridg- 
ment of ** A Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention 
of Smoke." By C. W. Williams, A. I. C.E. With extensive 
additions on Recent Practice in the Combustion and Economy of 
Fuel — Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, &c. ; by D. Kin- 
near Clark, C.E., M.I.C.E. Second Edition, revised. With 
numerous Illustrations. i2mo. 4J. cloth boards. [Jusl published, 
" Students should buy the book and read it, as one of the most complete and satis- 
factory treatises on the combustion and economy of fuel to be had." — Engineer. 

Roads and Streets. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND STREETS. In 
Two Parts. I. The Art of Constructing Common Roads. By 
Henry Law, C.E. Revised and Condensed by D. Kinnear 
Clark, C. E. —II. Recent Practice in the Construction of Roads 
and Streets : including Pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte. 
By D. Kinnear Clark, C.E., M.I.C.E. Second Edition, 
revised. i2mo, $s: cloth. 
" a book which every borough surveyor and engineer must possess, and which will 

be of considerable service tO architects, buildersi and property own«ra gmtrally.**— 

Building Nrws. 
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Sewing Machine {The). 

SEWING MACHINERY ; being a Practical Manual of the 
Sewing Machine, comprising its History and Details of its Con- 
struction, with full Technicid Directions for the Adjusting of Sew- 
ing Machines. By J. W. Urquhart, Author of "Electro 
Plating: a Practical Manual;" "Electric Light: its Production 
and Use." With Numerous Illustrations. i2mo, 2s. 6d, cloth 
boards. \jfu5t published ^ 

Field-Book for Engineers. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, and CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. 
Consisting of a Series of Tables, with Rules, Explanations of 
Systems, and Use of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying and Plotting 
the Work with minute accuracy by means of Straight Edge and Set 
Square only; Levelling with the Theodolite, Casting out and Re- 
ducing Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sections in the ordinary 
manner; Setting out Curves with the Theodolite by Tangentisd 
Angles and Mmtiples with Right and Left-hand Readings of the 
Instrument ; Setting out Curves without Theodolite on the System 
of Tangential Angles by Sets of Tangents and Offsets ; and Earth- 
work Tables to 80 feet deep, calculated for every 6 inches in depth. 
With numerous woodcuts. 4th Edition, ehlarged. Cr. 8vo. I2j. doth. 
" The book is very handy, and the author might have added that die separate tables 

of sines and tangents to every minute will make it useful for many other purposegt thy 

genuine traverse tables existmg all the same."— ^/A£>Mr»x«. 
" Cannot fail, from its portability and utility, to be extensively patronised by the 

engineering profession." — Mining Journal, - 

Earthworky Measurement and Calculation of. 

A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By Alex. T. S. Graham, 
C.E., Resident Engineer, Forest of Dean Central Railway. With 
numerous Diagrams. i8mo, 2^. dd, doth. 
** As a really handy book for reference, we know .of no work equal to it ; and the 
railway engineers and others employed in the measurement and calculation of earth- 
work will nnd a great amount of practical information very admirably arranged, and 
available for general or rough estimates, as well as for the more exact calculations 
required in the engineers* contractor's offices." — Artizan, 

Drawing for Engineers y &c. 

THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, formerly of R. S. N. A., 
South Kensington. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. With upwards 
of 300 Plates and Diagrams. i2mo, cloth, strongly bound, 4;. 

** A copy of it should be kept for reference in evoy drawing ot^ct.**— Engineering. 

** Indispensable for teachers of engineering 6xz9nng"'^Mechanics' Magazine. 

Wealds Dictionary of Terms. 

A DICTIONARY of TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 

BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 

ARCHEOLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &c. By John Weale. 

Fifth Edition, revised by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining 

Records, Editor of ** Ure*s Dictionary of Arts." i2mo, ds. cl. bds. 

" The best small technological dictionary' in the language."— ylwAiV^c^. 

" The absolute accuracy of a work of this character can only be judged of after 

extensive consultation, and from our examination it appears very correct and very 

complete.**— Jfmiiv joumaL 
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MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

♦ 

Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. 

A TREATISE ON METALLIFEROUS MINERALS AND 

MINING. By D.C. Davies, F.G.S., author of "A Treatise on 

Slate and Slate Quarrying." Wil^ numerous wood engravings. 

Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. \2s. 6d, cloth, \yu5t p$blished» 

" Without question, the most exhaustive and the most practically useral work we 

have seen ; the amount of information given is enormous, and it is given condnely 

and inUlV^h\y."^Mmm^ yottmai. 

" The volume is one which no student of mineralogy should be without"— Ca^/>r|f 
Gi4ariitan. 

" The author has gathered together from all available sources a vast amount of 
really useful information. As a history of the present state of mining throu^out 
the world this book has a real value, and it supplies an actual want, for no sudi mfor- 
mation has hitherto been brought together within such limited space." — Atk^tuenm. 

Slate and Slate Qtcarrying. 

A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., 
Mining Engineer, &c. With numerous Illustrations and Folding 
Plates. Second Edition, carefully revised. 1 2mo, .y,6(i. cloth boards. 
" Mr. Davies has written a useful and practical hand-book on an iinp<Htant industry, 
with all the conditions and details of which he appears familiar." — Engineering. 

" The work is illustrated by actual practice, and is unusually thorough and lucid. 
. . . Mr. Davies has completed his work with industry and skill."— ^maAs^. 

Metallurgy of Iron. 

A TREATISE ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON : con- 
taining Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of 
Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S., Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, revised and much enlarged. i2mQj cloth boards, 5j. 
" Has the merit of brevity and conciseness, as to less important points, while all 
material matters are very fully and thoroughly entered vaXa.— Standard, 

Manual of Mining Tools. 

MINING TOOLS. For the use of Mine Managers, Agents, 
Mining Students, &c. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Prac* 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines. Volume of Text. 
i2mo, 3^. With an Atlas of Plates, containing 235 Illustrations. 
4to, 6j. Together, 9J. cloth boards. 
" Students in the Science of Mining, and Overmen, Captains, Managers^ and 

Viewers may gain practical knowledge and useful hints oy the study of Mr. 

Morgans' Maniuu." — Colliery Guardian. 

Minings Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining 
Surveying, with new Traverse Tables ; and Descriptions of Im- 
proved Instruments ; also an Exposition of the Correct Principles 
of Laying out and Valuing Home and Foreign Iron and Coal 
Mineral Properties, By William Lintern, Mming and Civil 
En^neer. With four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c., i2mo,4J. cloth. 
" G>ntains much valuable information given in a small compass, and which, as far 
as we have tested it, is thoroughly trustworthy."— /re7» and Coal Trades Review, 

*i* The above, bound with Thoman's Tables, (See page 20.) 
Price 7 J. 6</. cloth. 
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Coal and Coal Mining, 

COAL AND COAL MINING : a Rudimentary Treatise on. By 

Wabington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Chief Inspector 

of the Mines of the Crown. Fifth edition, revised and corrected, 

i2mo, with numerous lUustations, 4J. cloth boards. 

" Every portion of the volume appears to have been prepared with much care, and 

as an outline is given of eveiy known coal-field in this and other countries, as well as 

of the two principal methods of working, the book will doubtless interest a very 

large number of readers." — Mining youinuU. 

Underground Pumping Machinery. 

MINE DRAINAGE ; being a Complete and Practical Treatise 
on Direct-Acting Underground Steam Pumping Machinery, with 
a Description of a large number of the best known Engines, their 
General Utility and the Special Sphere of their Action, the Mode 
of their Application, and their merits compared with other forms 
of Pumping Macliinery. By Stephen Michell, Joint- Author of 
" The Cornish System of Mine Drainage." 8yo, {^Nearly ready. 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, NAVIGATION, ETC. 

— ^ 

Pocket Book for Naval Architects^ Shipbuilders, 

THE NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET BOOK OF FORMULAE, RULES, AND TABLES 
AND MARINE ENGINEER'S AND SURVEYOR'S HANDY 
BOOK OF REFERENCE. By Clement Mackrov^t, Naval 
Draughtsman, Associate of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
With numerous Diagrams, &c Fcap., strongly bound in leather, 
with elastic strap for pocket, I2j. 6^. 
" Should be used by all who are engaged in the construction or design of vessels." 
— Engineer. 

'* There is scarcely a subject on which a naval architect or shipbuilder can require 
to refresh his memory which will not be found within the covers of Mr. Mackrow's 
book." — English Mechanic. 

" Mr. Mackrow has compressed an extraordinary amount of information into this 
useful volume." — Athenaum. 

Grantham* s Iron Ship-Building. 

ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING ; with Practical Examples and 
Details. Fifth Edition. Imp. 4to, boards, enlarged from 24 to 40 
Plates (21 quite new), including the latest Examples. Together 
with separate Text, also considerably enlarged, i2mo, cloth limp. 
By John Grantham, M. Inst. C.E., &c 2/. zs, complete. 

" Mr. Grantham's work is of great interest. It will, we are confident, command an 
extensive circulation among shipbuilders in eeneral. By ordor of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, die work will form the text-book on which the examination in iron ship-building 
of candidates for promotion in the dockyards will be mainly based." — Engineering, 

Pocket-Book for Marine Engineers. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF USEFUL TABLES AND FOR- 
MULAE FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. By Frank Proctor, 
A.I.N.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal 32mo, 

leather, gilt edges, with strap, 41. 
" A most useful companion to all marine tnipnetTS."—'l/niied Service Gaseiie, 
**Scaicdy anything required by a naval engineer appears to have been for^ 
gotten."— /fVM. 
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Light-Houses. 

EUROPEAN LIGHTHOUSE SYSTEMS ; being a Report of 
a Tour of Inspection made in 1873. By Major George H. 
Elliot, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. Illustiated by 51 En- 
gravings and 31 Woodcuts in the Text 8vo, 2IJ. cdoth. 

Surveying (Land and Marifu). 

LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, in Referaice to the 
Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, 
Towns' Water Supplies, Docks and Harbours ; with Description 
and Use of Surveying Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoix* C.K 
With 14 folding Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s. 6{L doth. 

" A most useful and well arranged book for the aid of a student," — BmUder. 

** Of the utmost practical utilitj, and may be sadely rrxommended to all ntudfiit* 
who aspire to become clean and expert samjon/^'^Mifw^ y^ttmaL 

Storms. 

STORMS : their Nature, Classification, and Laws, with the 
Means of Predicting them by their Embodiments, Uie Clouds. 
By William Blasius. Crown 8vo, lor. 6d, doth boards. 

Rudimentary Navigation. 

THE SAILOR'S SEA-BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on Navi- 
gation. By James Greenwood, B. A. New and enluged edition. 
By W. IL RossER. i2mo, y. cloth boards. 

Mathematical and Nautical Tables. 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES, for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on 
Logarithms. By Henry Law, C.E. Together witli a Series of 
Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By J. R. 
Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfiust College. 
New Edition. i2mo, 4J. cloth boards. 

Navigation {^Practically with Tables. 

PRACTICAL NAVIGATION : consisting of the Sailor's Sea- 
Book, by James Greenwood and W. H. Rosser ; together 
with the requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Work- 
ing of the Problems. By Henry Law, C.E., and Professor 
J. R. Young. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and 
Coloured Plates. i2mo, 7^. strongly half bound in leather. 



WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

The following books in Naval Architecture^ etc^ are published in the 

above series^ 

MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS. By 

Robert Kipping, N. A. Fourteenth Edition. i2mo, 2f. 6</. cloth. 
SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING. Tenth Edition, enlarged. By Robert 

Kipping, N. A. Illustrated. i2mo, 3 j. doth boards. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By James Peake. Fourth Edition, 

with Plates and Diagrams. i2mo, 4J. cloth boards. 
MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS. By Robert 

Murray, C.E, Seventh Edition. i2mo, 3^. 6</. cloth boards. 
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ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 
Construction. ♦ ' 

THE SCIENCE of BUILDING : An Elementary Treatise on 
the Principles of Construction. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M. A., 
Architect. With 47 Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo. &r. 6d, cloth. 

*' A very valuable book, which we strongly recommend to all students."— ^ifi/((^r. 

'* No architectural student should be wiuout this hand-book." — Architect, 

Villa Architecture, 

A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHITECTURE ; being a 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With 
Detailed Specifications and Estimates. By C. Wickes, Architect, 
Author of " The Spires and Towers of the Mediaeval Churches of Eng- 
land," &c 31 Plates, 4to, half morocco, gilt edges, i/. Is. 
* * Also an Enlarged edition of the above. 61 Plates, with Detailed 

Specifications, Estimates, &c. 2/. 2s, half morocco. 
The whole of the designs bear evidence of their being the work of an artistic 
architect, and they will prove very valuable and suggestive." — Building News, 

Useful Text- Book for Architects. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE : Being a Text-book of Useful 
Information for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Contractors, 
Clerks of Works, &a, &c. By Frederick Rogers, Architect, 
Author of * 'Specifications for Practical Architecture," &c With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dr. cloth. 
"As a text-book of useful information for architects, engineers, surveyors, &C., it 
would be hard to find a handier or more complete little yolaxM "--Standard, 

Taylor and Cresys Rome. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. By 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq., F.S. A., and Edwabd Cresy, Esq. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, and supplemented under the 
editorial care of the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M.A. (son of 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.), Chaplain of Gray's Inn. This is 
the only book which gives on a large scale, and with the precision 
of architectural measurement, the principal Monuments of Ancient 
Rome in plan, elevation, and detaiL Leu:ge folio, with 130 Plates, 
half-bound, 3/. 3^. 
*«* Originally published in two volumes, folio, at iS/. 18/. 

Vitruvius^ Architecture. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS VITRUVIUS 
POLLIO. Translated by Joseph Gwilt, F.S. A, F.R.AS. 
Numerous Plates. i2mo, cloth limp. 5^. 

The Young Architect's Book. 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 
WICK, Architect. New Edition, revised and enlarged. By O. 
HusKissoN Guillaume, Architect. i2mo, cloth boards, ±s. 




necessary 

" A large amount of information, which young ^ 
they wish to succeed in the everyday work of ueir profession. "~u&M^/fM MichatUc. 

Drawing for Builders and Students. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING for the OPERATIVE 
BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITECTURE. 
By George Pyne. With 14 Plates, 4to, 7^. dd, boards. 
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Builder^ s and Contractors Price Book. 

LOCKWOOD ft CO.*S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PIUCE BOOK, containiitf the latest prices of an kiiuU of Boildeis' 
Materials and Labour, and of all Trades connected with Building, 
ftc, ftc. The whole revised and edited by F. T. W. MiLLER, 
Architect and Sorreyor. Fcap. half-bound, 4/. 



CARPENTRY, TIMBER, ETC. 

f ■ 

TredgoUTs Carpentry, new and cheaper Edition. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPKNTRY : 
a Treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Timber Framings the 
Resistance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors^ Arches, 
Bridges, R006;, Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &a To which 
is added an Essaj on the Nature and Properties of Timber, ftc., 
with Descriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building ; also 
numerous Tables of the Scantlings of Timber for diffisrent purposes, 
the Specific Gravities of Materiids, ftc By Thomas Tiledgold^ 
C.E. Edited by Peter Barlow, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. With 64 Plates (I I of which now first appear 
in this edition), Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. In 
I voL, 4to, published at 2/. 2j., reduced to i/. 51. doth. 
*' Ought to be in every ardiitect's sod every bafldef's library, and tiiose who 
do not already possess it 011^ to avail dtenuehres of die new \stm^'-~BuUder. 

"A work whose monumental excellence must commend it w Uei e ve r sldlM car- 
pentry is concerned. The Author's principles are rather confirmed dum impaired by 
time. The additional plates are of fpreat intrinsic value."— i^MZoE^ Ntms, 

Grandys Timber Tables. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By Richard E. 

Grandy. Comprising : — An Analysis of Deal Standards, Home 

and Foreign, with comparative Values and Tabular Arrangements 

for Fixing Nett Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, 

including all intermediate Expenses, Freight, Insurance, &c., &c. ; 

together with Copious Information for the Retailer and Builder. 

2nd Edition. Carefully revised and corrected. i2mo, 31. €uL doth. 

*' Everydiing it pretends to be : buQt up gradually, it leads one from a forest to a 

treenail, smd throws in, as a makeweight, a host of material concerning bricks, columns, 

cisterns, &c — all that the class to whom it appeals requires." — EnglUk Mec/umic. 

Timber Freight Book, 

THE TIMBER IMPORTERS' AND SHIPOWNERS' 
FREIGHT BOOK : Being a Comprehensive Series of Tables for 
the Use of Timber Importers, Captains of Ships, Shipbrokers, 
Builders, and all Dealers in Wood whatsoever. By William 
Richardson, Timber Broker. Crown 8vo, 6j. doth. 

Tables for Packing-Case Makers. 

PACKING-CASE TABLES ; showing the number of Sai>erfidal 
Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six inches square and 
upwards. Compiled by William Richardson, Accountant. 
Second Edition. Oblong 4to, 3J. 6d, doth. 
"Will save much labour and calculation to packing-case makers and diose who qs« 
packing-cases.*'— Grwc^rr. " Invaluable labour-saving tables."— /rvivmM^^sr. 
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Hortotis Measurer. 

THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; setting forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Oc- 
tagonal-sided, Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. 
With just sJlowances for the bark in the respective species of 
trees, and proper deductions for the waste in newing the trees, 
&c. ; also a Table showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided 
timber, or of any octagonal-sided column. By Richard Horton. 
Fourth edition, with considerable and valuable additions, l2mo, 
strongly bound in leather, 5^'. 

Horton! s Underwood and Woodland Tables. 

TABLES FOR PLANTING AND VALUING UNDER- 
WOOD AND WOODLAND ; also Lineal, Superficial, Cubical, 
and Decimal Tables, &c. By R. Horton. i2mo, 2s, leather. 

Nicholson's Carpenter's Guide. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, BOOK of LINES 
for CARPENTERS : comprismg all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the 
late Peter Nicholson's standard work. A new Edition, revised 
by Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., together with Practical Rules on 
Drawing, by George Pyne. With 74 Plates, 4to, i/. is. doth. 

Dowsing s Timber Merchant's Companion. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION ; containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from 
One to a Thousand Pieces, also the relative Price that each size 
bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per Petersbur^jh Standard 
Hundred, &c., &c. Also a variety of other valuable mformation. 
By William Dowsing, Timber Merchant Third Edition, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, y, cloth. 
"Everything is as concise and clear as it can possibly be made. There can be no 
doubt that every timber merchant and builder ought to possess it" — Hull Advertiser, 

Practical Timber Merchant. 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT, being a Guide 
for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., 
comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the 
Timber Trade, Essay on the Strength of Timber, Remarks on the 
Growth of Timber, &c. By W. Richardson. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. (id. cl. 

Woodworking Machinery. 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY; its Rise, Progress, and 

Construction. With Hints on the Management of Saw Mills and 

the Economical Conversion of Timber. Illustrated with Examples 

of Recent Designs by leading English, French, and Amencan 

Engineers. By M. Powis Bale, M.LM.E. Large crown 8vo, 

I2J. dd. cloth. ^ust published, 

" Mr. Bale is evidently an expert on the subiect, and he has collected so much 
information that his book is all-sufficient for builders and others engaged in the con- 
version of timber." — Architect. 

" The most comprehensive compendium^ of wood-working machinery we have 
s«en. The author is a thorough master of his subject." — Builaing^ News. 
" It should be in the office of every wood* working factory." — English Mechanic 
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MECHANICS, ETC. 
Mechanics Workshop Companion. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, and THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN'S PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT. By W. Templeton. 12th Edit., with 
Mechanical Tables for OperatiYe Smiths, Millwrights, Et^ineers, 
&c. ; and an Extensive Table of Powers and Roots, i2mo, 5j. bound. 
" As a text-book in which mechanical and commercial demands are judiciously me^ 
Tbmplbton's Companion stands yxDjnv^'t^"—MechaniciMaga*ine. 

" Admirably adapted to ilie wants of a very Uu^e class. It has met widi great 
success in the engineering workshop, as we can testify ; and there are a great many 
men who, in a great measure, owe their rise in life to this Uttle work.'*--;^ ifftMMtf Newt, 

Engineer's and Machinist's Assistant. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MILLWRIGHT'S, and MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT ; comprising a Collection of Useful 
Tables, Rules, and Data. Compiled and Arranged, with Original 
Matter, by Wm. Templeton. 6th Edition. lomo, 2s, 6d, doth. 
"A more suitable present to an apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not 
possibly be maj^**— Building News, 

Superficial Measurement. 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from I to 200 inches in length, 
by I to 108 inches in breadth. For the use of Architects, Engineers, 
Timber Merchants, Builders, &c. By J, Hawkings, Fcp. 3J. 6d, cL 

The High-Pressure Steam Engine. 

THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE ; an Exposition 
of its Comparative Merits, and an Essay towards an Improved 
System of Construction, adapted especially to secure Safety and 
Economy. By Dr. Ernst Alban, Practical Machine Maker, 
Plau, Mecklenberg. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
Dr. Pole, F.R.S., M.LC.E., &c. WiUi 28 Plates, 8vo, idr. 6d. d. 

Steam Boilers. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS : their Strengtii, Con- 
struction, and Economical Working. By R. Wilson, C.E, 
Fifth Edition. i2mo, 6s, doth. 
" The best work on boilers which has come under our notice.** — Engineering, 
**The best treatise that has ever been published on steam \xnXtT%,**— Engineer, 

Power in Motion. 

POWER IN MOTION : Horse Power, Toothed Wheel Gearing, 
Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces, &c By James 
Armour, C.E. With 73 Diagrams. i2mo, 3J., doth. 

Mechanics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. By DiONYSius 
LAkDNER, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in University College, London. New Edition, Edited 
and considerably Enlarged, by Benjamin Loewy, F.R. A.S., &c., 
&c. With 378 Illustrations, post 8vo, 6j. doth. 
" The explanations throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to 

show the application of the various branohes of physics to the industrial artf, ai^d tq 

the practical business oiM![^**^MiniMg youmaf. 
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MATHEMATICS, TABLES, ETC. 
Gregory^ s Practical Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Common- 
place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly 
for the Use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. Part I. 
Pure Mathematics— comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Properties of Curves. 
Part II. Mixed MATHEMATics^omprising Mechanics in general, 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, 
Mechsmical Agents, Strength of Materials. With an Appendix of 
copious Logarithmic and other Tables. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL. D. , F.R. A. S. Enlarged by Henry Law, C. E. 4th Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected by J. R. Young, formerly Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Belfast Coll. With 13 Plates. 8vo, l/. U. doth. 
" The engineer or architect will here find read^ to his hantLrules for solving nearly 

every mathematical difficulty that may arise in his practice. The rules are in all cases 

explained by means of examples clearly worked out." — Builder. 
** One of the most serviceable books for practical mechanics. . . . ^'—Building News, 

The Metric System. 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, in which the British 
Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the 
Metric System at present in use on the Continent By C. H. 
DowLiNG, C.E. 2nd Edit, revised and enlarged. 8vo, loj. 6^. cl. 
"Their accuracy has been certified by Prof. Airy, Astronomer-RoyaL"— ^»t/!f/<rr. 

InwoocCs TabkSy greatly enlarged and improved. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold; Annuities, Advowsons, &c, and for the 
Renewing of Leases held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or 
other corporate bodies ; for Terms of Years certain, and for Lives ; 
also for Valuing Reversionary Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next 
Presentations, &c, together with Smart's Five Tables of Compound 
Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower and Intermediate 
Rates. By William Inwood, Architect The 21st edition, with 
considerable additions, and new and valuable Tables of Logarithms 
for the more Difficult Computations of the Interest of Money, Dis- 
count, Annuities, &c., by M. FiDOR Thoman^ of the Soci^t^ 
Cr^t Mobilier of Paris. i2mo, %s. doth. 
" Those interested in the purchase and^ sale^ of estates, and in the adjustment of 

cmnpensation cases, as weU as in transactions in annuities, life insurances, &c., will 

find the present edition of eminent WT<nc^**-^EHg^ineering. 

Geometry for the Architect y Engineer^ &c. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 
Mechanic; giving Rules for tiie Delineation and Application of 
various Geometrical Lines, Figures and Curves. By E. W. Tarn, 
M.A., Architect, Author of ''The Science of BuUdii^'' &c. 
With 164 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I2j. td, cloth. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS: Their Construction, 
Adjustment, Testing, and Use ; comprising Drawing, Measuring, 
Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical Instrumetits. By J. F. 
Heather, M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely 
re -written. Numerous Woodcuts. i2mo, 5^. cloth. 
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Compound Interest and Annuities. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES ; 
with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Compatations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c., in all thdr Applications and 
Uses for Mercantile and State Purposes. By F^dor Thoman, 
of the Society Credit Mobilier, Paris. 3rd Edit, i2mo, 4/. 6</. cL 
" A Tery powerful wotIc, and the Auti^ has a rery remazkaUe romiiuind of his 
va^^ttitJ*— Professor A, de Morg€ut. 

Iron and Metal Trades^ Calculator. 

THE IRON AND METAL TRADES' COMPANION: 
Being a Calculator containiug a Series of Tables upon a new and 
comprehensive plan for expeditiously ascertaining the value of any 
goods bought or sold by weight, from 15. per cwt to i I2j. per 
cwt., and from one farthmg per lb. to u. per lb. Each Table ex- 
tends from one lb. to 100 tons. By T. Down IE. 396 pp., 9^., leather. 
" A most useful set of tables, and will supply a want, for nothing liice them befcnre 
existed." — Building News, 

Iron and Steel. 

'IRON AND STEEL': a Work for the Forge, Foundry, 
Factory, and Office. Containing Information for Iroimiasters and 
their Stocktakers ; Managers of Bar, Rail, Plate, and Sheet Rolling 
Mills ; Iron and Metal Founders ; Iron Ship and Bridge Builders ; 
Mechanical, Mining, and Consulting Engmeers ; Architects, Builders, 
&c. By Charles Hoare, Author of 'The Slide Rule,* &c. Eighth 
Edition. With folding Scales of "Foreign Measures compared 
with the English Foot," and '* fixed Scales of Squares, Cubes, 
and Roots, Areas, Decimal Equivalents, &c" Oblong, 32mo, 6s, ^ 
leather, elastic-bsmd. 
" For comprehensiveness the book has not its equal" — Iron, 

Comprehensive Weight Calculator. 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR; being a Series of Tables 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Reference 
the exact Value of any Weight from lib. to 15 tons, at 300 Pro- 
gressive Rates, from i Penny to 168 Shillings per cwt., and con- 
taining 186,000 Direct Answers, which, with dieir Combinations, 
consisting of a single addition (mostly to be performed at sight), 
vrill affi)rd an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers ; the whole &ing 
calculated and designed to ensure Correctness and promote 
Despatch. By Henry Harben, Accountant, Sheffield. New 
Edition. Royal 8vo, l/. 5^., strongly half-bound. 

Comprehensive Discount Guide. 

THE DISCOUNT GUIDE : comprising several Series of Tables 
for the use of Merchants, Manufacturers, Iroimiongers, and others, 
by which may be ascertained the exact profit arising from any mode 
of using Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and 
the method of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a 
Price, so as to produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise 
any required profit after allowing one or more Discounts : to which 
are added Tables of Profit or Advance from i J to 90 per cent.. 
Tables of Discount from i J to 98! per cent., and Tables of Commis- 
sion, &«, from } to 10 per cent. By Henry Harben, Accountant. 
New Edition, Demy 8vo. £\ 5j., half-bound. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
Dentistry. — ^ — 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. A Practical Treatise on the 
Construction of the various kinds of Artificial Dentures. Com- 
prising also Useful Formulae, Tables, and Receipts for Gold 
Plate, Clasps, Solders, etc., etc. By Charles Hunter. With 
numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. cloth. 



The 



work is very practical." — Monthly Review of Dental Surgery. 
authoritative treatise We can stronely recommend A 



"An authoritative treatise We can strongly recommend' Mr. Hunter's 

treatise to all students preparing for the profession of dentistry, as well as to every 
mechanical dentist." — Dublin Journal <^ Medical Science. 

"The best book on the subject with which we are acquainted." — Medical Press 
and Circular, 

Brewing. 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG BREWERS. By Herbert 
Edwards Wright, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3j. dd. cloth. 

"A thoroughly scientific treatise in poi)ular language. It is evident that the 
author has mastered his subject in its scientific aspects." — Morning Advertiser. 

" We would particularly recommend teachers of the art to place it in every pupil's 
hands, and we feel sure its perusal will be attended with advantage." — Brewer, 

Gold and Gold-Working. 

THE GOLDSMITH'S HANDBOOK : containing full instruc- 
tions for the Alloying and Working of Gold. Including the Art of 
Alloying, Melting, Reducing, Colouring, Collecting and Refining. 
The processes of Manipulation, Recovery of Waste, Chemical and 
Physical Properties of Gold, with a new System of Mixing its 
Alloys ; Solders, Enamels, and other useful Rules and Recipes, &c. 
By George E. Gee, Goldsmith and Silversmith. Second Edition, 

considerably enlarged. i2mo, 3^. 6^. cloth boards. 

"A good, sound, technical educator, and will be generally accepted as an 
authority. It gives full particulars for mixing alloys and enamels, is essentially a book 
for the workshop, and exactly fulfils the purpose intended." — Horological youmal. 

** The best work yet printed on its subject for a reasonable price. We have no 
doubt that it will speedily become a standard book which few will care to be with- 
out. " — Jeweller and Metalworker, 

" We consider that the trade owes not a little to Mr. Gee, who has in two volumes 
compressed almost the whole of its Itteratiure, and we doubt not that many a yoiine 
beginner will owe a part of his future success to a diligent study of the pages which 
are peculiarly well adapted to his use." — Clerkenwell Press. 

** It is essentially a practical manual, intended primarily for the use of working 
jewellers, but is well adapted to the wants of amateurs and apprentices, containing, 
as it does, trustworthy information that only a practical man can supply." — English 
Mechanic, 

Silver and Silver Working. 

THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK, containmg full In- 
stmctions for the Alloying and Working of Silver, including the 
different modes of refining and melting the metal, its solders, the 
preparation of imitation sdloys, methods of manipulation, preven- 
tion of waste, instructions for improving and finishing the surface 
of the work, together with other usefiil information and memoranda. 
Bj George E. Gee, Jeweller, &c. l2mo, 3^. 6^. cloth boards. 

" This work is destined to take up as good a position in technical literature as the 
Practical Goldworker^ a book which has passed through the ordeal of critical ex- 
amination and business tests with great success." — Jexueller and Metalworker. 

" Hie chief merit of the work is its practical character. The workers in the trade 
will speedily discover its merits when tney sit down to study \u" •—English Mechanic, 

"This work forms a valuable sequel to the author^s Practical Goldworker, and 
supplies a want long felt in the silver ti9dt "-^Silversmith's Trade youmal. 
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Electric Lighting. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT : Its Production and Use, embodying plain 

Directions for the Working of Galvanic Batteries, Electric Lamps, 

and Dynamo-Electric Machines. B^ J. W. Urquhart, C. E., 

Author of ** Electroplating : a Practical Handbook." Edited by 

F. C. Webb, M.I.C.E., M.S.T.E., With 94 Illustrations. 

Crown 8yo, 7j. 6^. cloth. \jfust publishtd, 

" It is the only work at present available, which gives in lan^age intelligible for 

the most part to the ordinary reader, a general but concise history of the means 

which have been adopted up to the present time in producing the electric light." — 

** An important addition to the literature of the electric light. Students of the 
subject should not fail to read it,*'— Colliery Guardian. 

* As a popular and practical treatise on the subject, the volume may be thoroughly 
recommended." — Bristol Mercury. 

Electroplatings etc. 

ELECTROPLATING: A Practical Handbook, including the 
Practice of Electrotyping. By J. W. Urquhart, C.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5j. cloth. 
"The volume is without a rival in its particular sphere, and the lucid style in 
which it is written commends it to those amateurs and experimental electrotypers 
who have but slight, if any, knowledge of the processes of the art to which they turn 
their attention.'*— Z>««)f/« and Work. 
** A large amount of thoroughly practical information." — TeUgrapkic JaumaU 
"An excellent practice manuaL — Engineering, 

"The information given appears to be based on direct personal knowledge. . . . 
Its science is sound, and the style is always dLta^t,** —Atheneeum. 

"Any ordinarily intelligent person may become an adept in electro-deposition 
with a very little science indeed, and this is the book to show him or her the way." 
—Builder, 

The Military Sciences. 

AIDE-M1&M0IRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES. Framed 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the dif- 
ferent Services. Originally edited by a Committee of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Second Edition, most carefully revised by an 
Officer of the Corps, with many additions ; containing nearly 350 
Engravings and many himdred Woodcuts. 3 vols, royal Svo, extra 
cloth boards, and lettered, 4/. icxr. 
"A compendious encyclopaedia of military knowledj^**— £</M^fff]fA Review, 
" The most comprdiensive work of reference to the military and colkiteral sciences." 
^^Volunteer Service Gaaette, 

Field Fortification. 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, the ATTACK 
of FORTRESSES, MILITARY MINING, and RECON- 
NOITRING. By Colonel I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of 
Fortification in the R. M. A., Woolwich. Sixth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, with separate Atlas of 12 Plates, I2j. complete. 

Dye- Wares and Colours. 

THE MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE-WARES: their 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications, 
For the Use of Dyen^ Printers, Drysaltexs, Brokers, &c. By J. 
W. Slater. Post 8vo, 7j. dd, cloth. 

"A complete encyclopaedia of the materia tinctoria* The inf(»ination is full 
tod precise, and the methods of determining the value of articles liable to sophistica- 
tion, are practical as well as valuable.'*— CAmtir/ ond Drnggitt. 
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The Alkali Trade — Sulphuric Acid^ etc. 

A MANUAL OF THE ALKALI TRADE, including the 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching 
Powder. By John Lomas, Alkali Manufacturer, Newcastle-upon- 
Tjme and London. With 232 Illustrations and Working Draw- 
ings, and containing 386 pages of text. Super-royal 8vo, 
2/ 1 2 J. dd, cloth. [Just published. 

This work provides (t) a Complete Handbook for intendit^ Alkali and Sulphuric 
Acid Manu/acturerSi and/or those already in the field who desire to improve their 
plants or to become practically acquainted with the latest processes atid developments 
of the trade ; {2) a Handy volume which Manufacturers can put into the hands of 
their Managers and Foremen as a useful guide in their daily rounds of duty. 

Synopsis of Contents. 



Chap. I. Choice of Site and General 
Plan of Works — II. Sulphuric Acid — 
III. Recovery of the Nitrogen Com- 
pounds, and Treatment of Small Pyrites 
-'IV. The Salt Cake Process— V. Legis- 
lation upon thdNoxious Vapours Ques- 
tion — VI. The JHargreaves' and Jones' 
Processes — VII. The Balling Process — 
VIII. Lixiviation and Salting Down — 



IX. Carbonating or Finishing — X. Soda 
Crystals — XI. Refined Alkali — XII. 
Caustic Soda r— XIII. Bi-carbonate of 
Soda — XIV. Bleaching Powder — XV. 
Utilisation of Tank Waste— XVI. General 
Remarks — Four Appendices, treating of 
Yields, Sulphuric Acid Calculations, Ane- 
mometers, and Foreign Legislation upon 
the Noxious Vapours Question. 



''The author has given the fullest, most practical, and, to all concerned in the 
alkali trade, most valuable mass of information that, to our knowledge, has been 
published in any language." — Engineer. 

" This book is written by a manufacturer for manufacturers. The working details 
of the most approved forms of apparatus are given, and these are accompanied by 
no less than 232 wood engravings, all of which may be used for the purposes of con- 
struction. Every step in the manufacture is very fully described in this manual, and 
each improvement explained. Everything which tends to introduce economy into 
the technical details of this trade receives the fullest attention. The book has been 
produced with g^reat completeness." — Atheneeum. 

"The author is not one of those clever compilers who, on short notice, will *read 
up ' any conceivable subject, but a practical man in the best sense of the word. We 
find here not merely a sound and luminous explanation of the chemical principles of 
the trade, but a notice of numerous matters which have a most important bearing 
on the successful conduct of alkali works, but which are generally overlooked by 
even the most experienced technological authors. This most valuable book, which 
we trust will be generally appreciated, we must pronounce a credit alike to its author 
and to the enterprismg mm who have undertaken its publication."— C//^w/Vrt/ 
Revie^o. 

Chemical Analysis. 

THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS ; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the In- 
trinsic or Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, 
in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. Normandy, Author of ** Prac- 
tical Introduction to Rose's Chemistry," and Editor of Rose's 
" Treatise on Chemical Analysis." New Edition, Enlarged, and 
to a great extent re-written, by Henry M. Noad, Ph. D., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, I2j. dd, cloth. 

" We recommend^ this book to the careful perusal of every one ; it may be truly 
affirmed to be of universal interest, and we strongly recommend it to our readers as a 
guide^ alike indispensable to the housewife as to the pharmaceutical practitioner."—- 
Medtcal Times, 

** Essential to the analyits appointed under the new Act. The most recent results 
are given, and the work is well edited and carefully written. "—iVa^fv. 
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Dk Lardnet^s Museum of Science and Art. 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. Edited ly 
DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., fonnerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University College, London. With up- 
wards of 1200 Engravings on Wood. In 6 Double Volumes. 
Price £\ IS,, in a new and elegant cloth binding, or handsomely 
bound in half morocco, 3IJ. 6d, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" This series, besides affording popular but sound instrucUon on scienti6c subjects, 
with which the humblest man in the country ought to be acquainted, also undertakes 
that teaching of ' common things ' which ever^ well-wisher of hb kind is anxious to 
promote. Many thousand copies of this serviceable publication have been printed, 
m the belief and hope that the desire for instruction and improvement widely pre- 
vails ; and we have no fear that such enlightened faith will meet with disappoint- 
ment"— 7Vi««. 

"A cheap and interesting publication, alike informing and attractive. The papers 
combine subjects of importance and gi^t scientific knowledge, considerable inoluc- 
tive powers, and a popular style of treatment." — Spectator, 

" The ' Museum of Science and Art ' is the most valuable contribution that has 
ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every class of society." — Sir David 
Brewster in the North British Review. 

" Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of 
the writing, or the durable interest of the matter, we must express our belief that 
there is hardly to be found among the new books, one that would be welcomed by 
people of so many ages and classes as a valuable \tTtstDU"— Examiner, 

*•* Separate books formed from the above, suitabU for WorkmetCs 

Libraries, Science Classes, 6r*c, 

COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Contaming Air, Earth, Fire, 
Water, Time, Man, the Eye, Locomotion, Colour, Clocks and 
Watches, &c. 233 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5^. 

THE MICROSCOPE. Containing Optical Images, Magnifying 
Glasses, Origin and Description of the Microscope, Microscopic 
Objects, the Solar Microscope, Microscopic Drawing and Engrav- 
ing, &c. 147 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. Containing Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
the Crust of the Earth, etc. 201 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. dd, 

POPULAR PHYSICS. Contdnmg Magnitude and Minuteness, the 
Atmosphere, Meteoric Stones, Popular Fallacies, Weather Prog- 
nostics, the Thermometer, the Barometer, Sound, &c. 85 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2J. dd. 

STEAM AND ITS USES. Including the Steam Engine, the Lo- 
comotive, and Steam Navigation. 89 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s, 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Contammg How to Observe the 
Heavens. The Earth, Sun, Moon, Planets. Light, Comets, 
Eclipses, Astronomical Influences, &c 182 Illustrations, 4^. td. 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS : Their Manners and Habits. 
With Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 135 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2x. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. To render 
intelligible to all who can Read, irrespective of any previous Scien- 
tific Acquirements, the various forms of Telegraphy in Actual 
Operation. 100 Illustrations, doth gilt, \s. 6d. 
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Dr. Lardnef^s Handbooks of Natural Philosophy. 

•»• TJie following five volumes^ though each is Complete in itself, and to be pur- 
chased separately^ fonn A Complete Course of Natural Philosophy, and are 
intended for the getieral recuier who desires to attain accurate knowledge of the 
various departments of Physical Science, without pursuing thetn according to the 
more profound methods of nmiJiematical investigation. The style is studiously 
popular. It has been the author's aim to supply Manuals such as are required by 
t)ie Student i the Engineer, the Artisan, and the superior classes in Schools. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost 
rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. With 378 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6s, cloth, 
"The perspicuity of the original has been retained, and chapters which had 
become obsolete, have been replaced by others of more modem character, llie 
explanations^ throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to show 
the application of the various branches of physics to the industrial arts, and to 
the practical business of life." — Mining Journal, 

THE HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Benjamin Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5j. cloth. 
" For those ' who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical science with- 
out the profound methods of mathematical investigation,' this work is not merely in- 
tended, but well adapted." — Chemical News, 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and ahnost enth^ly 
Rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S., etc. 117 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

" The style is always clear and precise, and conveys instruction without leaving 
any cloudiness or lurking doubts ^tb^d.*'— Engineering, 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. New Edition. Edited by 

T. Olver Harding, B. A. 298 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

'* Written by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautifully and elaborately 
\[\\\sXxz.ttdi.'*— Mechanics* Magazine. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 

ACOUSTICS. New Edition. Edited by Geo. Carey Foster, 

B. A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5j. cloth. 

" The book could not have been entrusted to an^ one better calculated to preserve 

the terse and lucid style of Lardner. while correcting his errors and brining up his 

work to the present state of scientific knowledge." — Popular Science Revttw, 

Dr. Lardners Handbook of Astronomy. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. Forming a Com- 
panion to the ** Handbooks of Natural Philosophy." By Diony* 
sius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in University College, London. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and Edited by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S., Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich. With 38 Plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
In I vol., small 8vo, 550 pages, 9^. 6</., cloth. 
" Probably no other book contains the same amount of inforination in so com- 
pendious and well-arranged a form — certainly none at the price at which this is 
offered to the public." — Athemeum. 

" We can do no other than pronounce this work a most valuable manual of astro- 
nomy, and we strongly recommend it to all who wish to acquire a general — but at 
the same tinr.e correct — acquaintance with this sublime science." — Quarterly Journal 
of Sciepue. 

Dr, Lardner^ s Handbook of Animal Physics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. By Dr. 
Lardner. With 520 Illustrations. New edition, small 8vo, 
cloth, 732 pages, 7^. 6d, 
" We have no hesiutioa in ctrdially reconuntndbg \X,**-^Education<U Times. 
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Dr. Lardner^s School Handbooks. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lasdnes. 

328 mastrations. Sixth Edition, i voL 3r. fid, dotfa. 
" Qascnrn, in dear and precise terms, general nodcns of all the ptincqal divisions 
of Physical Saence." — British Quarterly Review. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Labdnsr. 

"V^th 190 Illnstiatioiis. Second Edition, i y/tA. 3f. 6d, do^ 
" Oear^ written, well arranged, and ezoeUeotly JHustrated." Gmxhrntif CkramcU, 

Dr. Lardner's Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. Lardner. N«w 

Edition. Revised and Re-written, by E. B. Bright, F.R.A.S. 

140 lUnstrations. Small 8to, 2j. dd, doth. 

'* One (rf'the most readable bodes extant on the Electric Td^xaph.''-r£i^f. . 



Electricity. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; indudfaig GalTanism, Bfag- 
netism, Diamagnetism, EUectro-Dynamics, Magn^o-EHectiidty, and 
the Electric Td^raf^ By Henry M. Noad^ Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Fourth Edition, with 500 Woodcats. 8yo^ i/. 41. doth. 
".The accomits given t^electridty and galTsnism are not only coraf^ete in a scientific 
•ease, but, ndikh is a rarer thing, are popular and interestiiig. •— Z««flrA 

Text-Book of Electricity. 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By 
Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. New Edition, care- 
fully Revised. With an Introduction and Additional Chapters 
by W. H. Preece, M.I.C.E., Vice-President of the Sodety of 
Telegraph Engineers, &c With 470 Illnstrations. Crown 8vo, 
I2f. (>d. cloth. [Just published. 

**A reflex cf the existing state of Electrical Sdence adapted for students.** — 
W. H. Preece, Esq., vide " Introduction." 

" We can recommend Dr. Noad's bode for dear s^e, great range of subject, a 
good index, and a plethora d woodcuts. Such collections as the present are indis- 
pensable. ** — A theHiTum. 

" An admirable text-book for every student— beginner or advanced— of dectridty." 
"-Engineering^. 

** A most elaborate compilation of the facts of electricity and m3igac6sm.**^Pifptdar 
Science Kevie^o. 

** May be recommended to students as one of the best texl-books on the subject 
that they can have. . . . Mr. Preece appears to have introduced all the newest 
inventions in the shape of telegraphic, tdephonic, and electric-lighting apparatus." — 
English Mechanic, 

The work contains everything that the student can require, it is well illustrated, 
dearly written, and possesses a good index." — Academy. 

** One of the best and most useful compendiums of any branch of sdence in our 
literature." — Iron. 

"Under the editorial hand of Mr. Preece the late Dr. Noad's text-book of dec- 
tridty has grown into an admirable handbook." — JVestfninster Review, 

Geology and Genesis. 

THE TWIN RECORDS OF CREATION ; or, Geology and 
Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By 
George W. Victor leVaux. Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo, 
5^. cloth. 
" A valuable contribution to the evidences of revelation, and disposes very condu- 

sively of the arguments of those who would set God's Wwks against God's Word. 

No real difficulty is shLrked, and no sophistry is left iinoxposed."— /"A^ Rock, ^ 
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Science and Scripture. 

SCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE OF SCRIPTURE, AND NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC TO IT ; being a Series of Essays on— i. 
Alleged Discrepancies; 2. The Theory of the Geologists and 
Figure of the Earth ; 3. The Mosaic Cosmogony ; 4. Miracles in 
general — ^Views of Hume and Powell ; 5. The Miracle of Joshua — 
views of Dr. Colenso : The Supematurally Impossible ; 6. The 
Age of the Fixed Stars, &c. By Prof. J, R. Young. Fcap. Sj. cL 

Geology. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Consisting of "Physical 
Geology," which sets forth the Leading Principles of the Science ; 
and " Historical Geology,** which treats of the Mineral and Organic 
Conditions of the Earth at each successive epoch, especial reference 
being made to the British Series of Rocks. By Ralph Tate. 
With more than 250 Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo, 5^. doth. 

Practical Philosophy, 

A SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. 
John Carr, M. A., late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Camb. i8jno, 5^. cl. 

Mollusca. 

A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; being a Treatise on 
Recent and Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodwarp, A.L.S. 
With Appendix by Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numer- 
ous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo, 7j. 6^. doth. 

Clocks y Watches y and Bells. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on CLOCKS, and WATCHES, 
and BELLS. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart, (late £. B. 
Denison), LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. Sixth edition, revised and euo 
larged. Limp doth (No. 67, Weale's Series), \s,(id»\ dothbds. ^s.dd. 

'* As a popular and practiod treatise it is unapproached." — English Mfchfrntf. 

"The oest work on the subject probably extant. The treatise on bells is un- 
doubtedly the best in the language. " — Engineering^. 

"The only modem treatise on i^a^'m&iXiZ'**--HorologicalJournfiU 

Grammar of Colouring. 

A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appKed to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New edition, en- 
larged. By Ellis A. Davidson. With new Coloured Diagrams 
and Engravings. l2mo, 3J. dd, cloth. 
" The book is a most useful risumi of the properties of pigments."—* ^wViiiSm 

Pictures and Painters. 

THE PICTURE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK AND DIC- 
TIONARY OF PAINTERS : A Guide for Visitors to Picture 
Galleries, and for Art-Students, indudii^ methods of Painting, 
Cleaning, Re-Lining, and Restoring, Principal Schools of Painting, 
Copyists and Imitators. By Philippe Daryl, B. A. Cr. 8vo, y, 6d, d. 

Woods and Marbles {Imitation of). 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING FOR THE IMITATION OF 
WOODS AND MARBLES, as Taught and Practised by A. R. 
and P. Van der Burg, Directors of the Rotterdam Painting 
Institution. Illustrated with 24 full-size Coloured Plates; also 
IS Plain Plates, comprising 154 Figures. Folio, 2/. 12s. M bound. 
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Delamott^s Works on Illumination & Alphabets. 

A PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION ; for the 
use of Beginners : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Prac- 
tical Directions for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken 
from Illuminated MSS., printed in Gold and Colours. By F. Deia- 
MOTTE. Small 4to, 9/. Elegantly bound, cloth antique. 

"The examples of ancient MSS. recommended to the student, which, with much 
ffood sense, the author chooses from collections access i bl e to all, are selected with 
judgment and knowledge, as well as taste.*' — Atfufutum. 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL ; 

from the Eighth Century, with Numerals ; including Gothic, 

Church-Text, German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials, Monograms, 

Crosses, &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 

printed in Colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal Svo, 

oblong, ^. 6d, ornamental boards. 

*' For those who insert enamelled sentences round ^ded chalices, who blazon shop 
legends over shop-doors, who letter church walls with pithy sentences firom Ae 
I>«calogue, this book will be MsidviL**—'Athefunnm, 

EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL ; mcluding German, Old English, Saxon^ Italic, Per- 
spective, Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, 
Kiband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque, &c, &c. Collected and 
engraved by F, Delamotte, and printed in Colours. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Royal Svo, oblong, 2s, 6d, ornamental boards. 

*' There is comprised in it every possible shape into whidi the letters of the alphabet 
and numerals can be formed."— vS'/oM^n^ 

MEDIiEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By F. Delamotte. Contammg 21 Plates, and 
Illuminated Title, printed in Gold and Colours. With an Intro- 
duction by J. Willis Brooks. Small 4to, dr. doth gilt. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN ; containing Initials, 
Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesias- 
tical Devices, Mediaeval and Modem Alphabets, and National 
Emblems. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Oblong royal Svo, u, (id. in ornamental boards. 

Wood' Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS hi WOOD-C ARVING, for Amateurs ; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lady. In emblematic wrapper, hand- 
somely printed, with Ten large Plates, 2J. 6</. 

'' The handicraft of the wood-carver, so well as a book can impart it, may be learnt 
from ' A Lady's ' publication."-— yl/A^^^rxrm. 

Popular Work on Painting. 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art By Thomas John Gullick, 
Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Fourth EdiUon, revised and 
enlarged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. In small 8vo, 6jr. cloth. 
%* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of 
Art at South JCensington. 
" Contains a latge amounts original matter, agreeably couYeyed.^'^Buiider, 



'* Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require to be taught, 
from the carefmperussiio{viJ^vaxgx^\it'Bi^i^^ 



•Artyournal, 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 
Yotuitt and Burtis Complete Grazier. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. 12th Edition, very con- 
siderably enlarged, and brought up to the present requirements of 
agricultural practice. By Robert Scott Burn. One large 8vo. 
volume, 860 pp. with 244 Illustrations, i/. \s, half-bound. 

** The standard and text-book, with the farmer and fs^9:Aiex,'*-^Farmef's Maganne. 

"A treatise which will remain a standard work on the subject as long as British 
agriculture endures." — Mark Lane Express, 

History y Structure^ and Diseases of Sheep. 

SHEEP ; THE HISTORY. STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, 
AND DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C., &c. 
• Fourth Edition, with fine engravings, including specimens of New 
and Improved Breeds. 366 pp., 4J. cloth. 

Produdioft of Meat. 

MEAT PRODUCTION. A Manual for Producers, Distributors, 
and Consumers of Butchers' Meat. Being a treatise on means of 
increasing its Home Production. Also comprehensively treating 
of the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and Slaughtering of Meat- 
yielding Live Stock ; Indications of the Quality ; Means for Pre- 
serving, Curing, and Cooking of the Meat, etc. By John Ewart. 
Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5^. cloth. 
*' A compact and handy volume on the meat question, which deserves serious and 
thoughtful consideration at the present time."— j/^?^/ and Provision Tradei Review, 

Donaldson and Burns Suburban Farming. 

SUBURBAN FARMING. A Treatise on the Laymg Out and 
Cultivation of Farms adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter and 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, and Pigs. By the late Professor John 
Donaldson, With considerable Additions, Illustrating the more 
Modem Practice, by R. Scott Burn. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s, cloth. 

Modern Farming. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scott Burn. 
SoUs, Manures, and Crops— Farming and Farming Economy — 
Cattie, Sheep, and Horses — Management of the Dairy, Pigs, and 
Poultry— UtiHsation of Town Sewage, Irrigation, &c. NewEdition. 
In I voL 1250 pp., half-bound, pr<Husel]f illustrated, izr. 
'* There is sufficient stated within the limits of this treatise to prevent a former 
from going far wrong in any of his operations, "f—^^frrrvr. 

Amateur Farming. 

THE LESSONS of MY FARM : a Book for Amateur Agricul- 
turists, being an Introduction to Farm Practice, in the Culture of 
Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Dairy, Poultry, 
Pigs, &c By R. Scott Burn. With numerous lUus. Fcp. dr. d. 
"Acon^dettt introductioa to tho whole round of lanmng practice."— /Mii BulU 
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The Management of Estates. 

LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: Treating of the 
Varieties of Lands, Peculiarities of its Farms, Methods of Fanning, 
the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields, Construction of Roads^ 
Fences, Gates, and Farm Buildings, of Waste or Unproductive 
Lands, Irrigation, Drainage, Plantation, &c. By R. ScoTT Burn. 
Numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. i2mo, 3/. cloth. 

" A complete and comprehensive outline of the duties appertaining to the manage- 
ment of landed estates.*' — Joutnal 0/ Forestry, 

"A very useful vade-mecum to such as have the care of land."— (PAi^. 

The Management of Farms. 

OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the Organiza- 
tion of Farm Labour. Treating of the General Work of the Farm, 
Field, and Live Stock, Details of Contract Work, Specialties of 
Labour, Economical Management of the Farmhouse and Cottage, 
and their Domestic Animals. By Robert Scott Burn, Author 
of ** Outlines of Modem Fanning," &c With numerous Illustra* 
tions, lamo, 3^. cloth boards. [yust published. 

Management of Estates and Farms. 

LANDED ESTATES AND FARM MANAGEMENT. By 
R, Scott Burn, Author of "Outlines of Modem Farming," 
Editor of ♦*The Complete Grazier," &c. With Illustrations. 
Consisting of the above Two Works in One vol., 6x. half-bound. 

\3ust published. 

Kitchen Gardening. 

KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. Showing how to 
prepare and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every 
Imown Vegetable and Herb, with cultural directions for the 
management of them all the year round. By Gborge M. F. 
Glenny. With Illustrations, i2mo, 2s, doth boards. 
'' As a guide to hardy kitchen gardening, this book will be found trustworthy and 
usefuL*'— iViWA British Agriculturist. 

Culture of Fruit Trees. 

FRUIT TREES, the Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du Breuil, revised by Geo. Glenny. 187 Cuts. 
i2mo, 4r. cloth. 

Good Gardening. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING ; or. How to 
Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With Practical Notes on 
Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-out of Gardens and 
Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. Third Edition, with considerable 
Additions, &c, and numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5x. cloth. 
" A very good book, and one to be highly recommended as a practical guide. 
The practiou directions are excellent"— ^/A^Mm»f. 

Gaiftful Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING; or. How to make One 
Acre of Land produce £620 a year, by the Cultivation of Emits 
and Vegetables ; also. How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass 
Houses, so as to realise £l^6 per annum clear Profit. By Samuel 
Wood. 3rd Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo, 2s, doth. 
" We are bound to recommend it as not only suited to the case of the amateur and 
gentleman's gardener, bat to the market spcQwet.**'^GardeMer's Ma£tmn€. 
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Bulb Culture, 

THE BULB GARDEN, or, How to Cultivate Bulbous and 
Tuberous-rooted Flowering Plants to Perfection. A Manual 
adapted for both the Professional and Amateur Gardener. By 
Samuel Wood, Author of "Good Gardening," etc. With 
Coloured Illustrations and Wood Engravings. Cr. 8vo, 3^. 6</. cloth. 
'* The book contains practical suggestions as to the arrangement of the flowers, and 
the growth of flower-roots for the trade,as well as for amusement''— >S'«/Mn/<tj' Review, 

Tree Planting, 

THE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR: 
Being a Practical Manual on the Propagation of Forest Trees, 
Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Pot Herbs, &c. 
Numerous Illustrations. By Samuel Wood. i2mo, 25, 6d. cloth. 

Tree Pruning. 

THE TREE PRUNER: Being a Practical Manual on the 
Pruning of Fruit Trees. Including also their Training and Renova- 
tion, with the best Method of bringing Old and Worn-out Trees 
into a state of Bearing ; also treating of the Pruning of Shrubs, 
Climbers, and Flowering Plants. With numerous Illustrations. 
By Samuel Wood. 121I10, 2j. 6^. cloth. \jfust published. 

Tree Planting, Pruning, & Plant Propagation, 

THE TREE PLANTER, PROPAGATOR, AND PRUNER. 
By Samuel Wood, Author of ** Good Gardening," &c. Consisting 
of the above Two Works in One Vol., 5j. half-bound. 

Potato Culture, 

Potatoes, how to grow and show them; a 

Practical Guide to the Cultivation and General Treatment of the 
Potata By Tames Pink. With .Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2J. cl. 
" A well written little volume. The author gives good practical instructions 
under hoth divisions of his suhject." — Agricultural Gazette. 

Hudsofis Tables for Land Valuers. 

THE LAND VALUERS BEST ASSISTANT : being Tables, 
on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial 
Customary Acres to Statute Measure, &c. By R. Hudson, C. E. 
New Edition, royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, elastic band, 41. 

Ewarfs Land I^nprovcr^s Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OF FOR- 
MULA, TABLES, and MEMORANDA, required in any Com- 
putation relating to the Permanent Improvement of Landed Pro- 
perty. By John Ewart, Land Surveyor and Agricultural Engineer. 
Royal 32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, 4J. 

Complete Agricultural Surveyor's Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVER'S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ; consisting of the above two works 
bound together, leather, gilt edges, with strap, yj. 6d, 
*' We consider Hudson's hook to he the hest ready-reckoner on matters relating to 
the valuation of land and crops we have ever seen, and its combination with Mr. 
Ewart's work sreatly enhances the value and usefulness of the latter-mentioned . • 
It is most usefiu as a manual for reference."— JVS^r^A 0/ England Farmer* 
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"yi Complete Epitome of the Laws of this 
Country.^* 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER; a Handy-Book of the Prin- 
ciples of Law and Equity. By A Ba&rister. New Editiooy 
much enlarged. With Notes and References to the Authorities. 
Crown SvOy doth, price 6/. %d, (saved at every consultation). 

COMPRISING THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF INDIVIDUALS, 
MERCANTILE AND COMMERCIAL LAW, CRIMINAL LAW, PARISH LAW, 
COUNTY COURT LAW, GAME AND FISHERY LAWS, POOR MEN's 

LAW, THE LAWS OF 



Bankruftcy— Bnxs of Exchangb— 

CONTXACTS AKD AGRBEMBNTS — COPy- 
RIGHT— DOWSR AND DiVORCB — ElBC- 

TioNS AND Registration — Insurance 
— Libel and Slander — Mortgages— 



Settlements — Stock Exchange Prac- 
TicB— Trade Marks and Patents — 
Trbspass, Nuisances, etc— Transfbr 
OF Land, etc — Warranty — Wills 

AND AGRBEMBNTS, BTC 



Also Law for Landlord and Tenant — ' — Friendly Societies — Qergymen, Church- 
Master and Servant— -Woricmen and Ap- ' wardens — Medical Piactitioiiers, &c — 
prentices— Heirs, Devisees^ and Lega- ■ Bankors — Fanners — Contractovs — Stodc 
tees — Husband and Wife — Executors ' and Share Brokers — Sportsmen and Game- 



keepers — Farriers and Horse-Dealer»~ 
Auctioneers, House-Agents — Innkeepers, 
&c — Pawnbrokers — Surveyors — Kail- 
ways and Carriers, &c., &c. 



and Trustees — Guardian and Ward — 
Married Women and Infants — Partners 
and Agents — Lender and Borrower — 
Debtor and Creditor — Purchaser and 
Vendor — Companies and Associations 

" No Englishman ought to be without this book." — Engineer, 

** What it professes to be — a complete epitome of die laws of this co untry, thoroughly 
intelligiUe to non-professional readers. The book is a handy one to have in readiness 
when some knotty point requires ready solution."— ^r/^j Life. 

** A concise, cheap, and complete epitome of the English law, so plainly written 
that he who runs may read, and he who reads may understand." — Figaro, 

" A useful and concise epitome of the law." — Law Magazine. 

'* Full of information, fitly expressed without the aid of technical expressions, and 
to the general public will, we doubt not, prove of considerable worth." — Economist. 

Auctioneer's Assistant. 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENT, AND VALUER'S POCKET AS- 
SISTANT, for the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renewal of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of property generally; 
with Prices for Inventories, &c. By John Wheeler, Valuer, &c 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, by C. Norris. Royal 32mo, doth, 5j. 
'* A neat and concise book of reference, containing an admuable and dearly- 
arranged list of prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine the 
value of furniture, &.c"-^Standard, 

A udioneering. 

AUCTIONEERS : THEIR DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 
By Robert Squibbs, Auctioneer. Demy 8vo, loj. dd. cloth. 

House Property. 

HANDBOOK OF HOUSE PROPERTY : a Popular and Prac- 
tical Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory 
Sale of Houses and Land ; including the Law of Dilapidations and 
Fixtures ; with Explanations and Examples of all kinds of Valua- 
tions, and useful Information and Advice on Building. By E. L. 
Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. 2nd Edition. i2mo, 3^. ()d, cl. 

'We are glad to be able to recommend it." — Builder. 

" The advice is thoroughly practical."— Zaw Journal. 

Bradbury, Agnew, ft Co., Printers, Whitefriars, Iiondon. 
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a.Dd Building, Civil EDgiaeericg, Fine Arts, Mechanics and Mechojiical 
Engineering, Physicat and Chemical Science, and many miscellaneous 
Treatises. The whole are constantly undergoing revision, and new editions, 
brought up to the latest discoveries in scientific research, are constanllj 
isEued. Tlie prices at which they are sold are as low as their excellence is 
assured."— v4nimcon Liierary Gasetii. 

" Amongst the literature of technical education, Weale's Series has evei 
enjoyed a high reputation, and the additions heing made by Messrs, CbOSBH 
LocKWOOD & Co. render the series even more complete, and bring the infor- 
mation upon the several subjects don-n to the present lime." — -tfiniBj 

" It is impossible to do othenvise thmi hear testimony to the value of 
WEAiE's Series."— EiijiMMf. 

" Everybody — even that outrageous nuisance ' Every Schoolboy' — knows 

e merits of 'Weale's Rudimentary Series.' Any persons wishing V. 
acquire knowledge cannot do better than look through Weale's Series anc 
get all the books they require. The Series is indeed an ineihaustibia mini 
of literary wealth."— rAi Milropaliian. 

" WEALE'S SERIES has become a standard as well as an unnvalled 
collection of treatises in all branches of art and science — Public 0/ihkii 
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WEALE'S BUDIHENTAET SCIENTIFIC SESIES. 




*#• The volumes of this Series are freehr Illustrated with 
Woodcuts, or otherwise, where requisite. Throughout the fol- 
lowing List it must be understood that the books are bound in 
limp cloth, unless otherwise stated ; but the volumes fnarked 
•with a X may also be had strongly bound in cloth boards for 6d, 
extra, 

N.B. — In ^ordering front this List it is recommended^ as a 
means of facilitating business and obviating error^ to quote the 
numbers affixed to the volumes^ as well as the titles and prices. 



No. ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

i6.* ARCHITECTURE-BORDERS— Th^ Orders and their -Esthetic 
Principles. By W. H. Leeds. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

17. ARCHITECTURE—STYLES— The History and Description of 

the Styles of Architecture of Various Countries, from the Earliest to the 
Present Period. By T. Talbot Bury, F.R.I.B.A., &c. Illustrated. 2s. 
%• Orders and Styles of Architecture, in One Vol., 3*. 6d. 

18. ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— The Principles of Design in 

Architecture, as deducible from Nature and ezemplincd in the Works of the 
Greek and Gothic Architects. By E. L. Garbbtt, Architect. Illustrated. 2s. 

%• The three preceding Works^ in One handsome VoL^ half bound, entitle 

** Modern Ajichitbcturb," price 6s, 

22. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Principles 

of Construction, Materials used in Building, Strength and Use of Materials, 
Working Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates. By E. Dobson, 2s4 

23. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentaiy Treatise on the Manufac- 

ture of; containing an Outline of the Principles of Brickmaking. By Edw. 
Dobson, M.R.I.B. A. With Additions by C Tomunson, F.R.S. Illustrated, 3s.t 

25. MASONRY AND STONECUTTING, Rudimentary Treatise 
on ; in which the Principles of Masonic Projection and their apjilicfttion to 
the Construction of Curved Wing- Walls, Domes, Oblioue Bridges, and 
Roman and Gothic Vaulting, are concisely explained. By Edward Dobson, 
M.R.I.B.A., &c. Illustrated with Plates and Diag^rams. 2s. 6d.t 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE W^C?i?A:'5, a Rudimentary 

Treatise on ; containing a Sjmopsis of the principal cases of Foundation 
Works, with the usual Modes of Treatment, and Practical Remarks on 
Footings, Planking, Sand, Concrete, B6ton, Pile-driving, Caissons, and 
Cofferdams. By E. Dobson, M.R.I.B.A., &c. Fourth Emtion, revised by 
George Dodd, C.E. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, By C. Bruce Allen, Architect 

Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations, xs. 6d. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 

PLASTERING, &c. By G. R. Burnell, C.E. Eleventh Edition, is. 6d. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on ; being a concise Exposition of the General Principles of the Art of Warm- 
ing and ventilating Domestic and Public Buildings, Mines, Lighthouses, 
Ships, &c. By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. 3s. 

83*». CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, Compiled from the 
Papers of A. C. Hobbs^ Esq., of New York, and Edited by Charles Tom- 
unson, F.R.S. To which is added, a Description of Fenby's Patent Locks, 
and a Note upon Iron Safes by Robert Mallet, M.I.C.E. Illus. 2s. 6d. 

III. ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, dfc: Experimental Essays 
on the Principles of Construction in ; made with ajyiew to their being useful 
to the Practical Builder. By William Bland. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

7he t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 

1x6. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or. The 

Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of the'Architect and 
Builder. By T. Roger Smith, M.R.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

124. CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS, Treatise on the, as regards 
Carpentry and Joinery. Deduced from the Works of Robison, Price, and 
Tredgold. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

128. VITRUVIUS—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS PC LLC, In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates. 5s. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Beauty in ; with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in 
Greece. By the Earl of Aberdeen, xs. 
••* The two preceding Works in One handsome Vol,^ half bounds entitled "Ancient 

. Architecture," price 6*. 
x6, 17, 18, 128, and 130, in One Vol-t entitled " Ancient and Modern Architec- 
ture," half bounds 12s, 

132. DWELLING-HOUSES, a Rudimentary Treatise on the Erection 
of. Illustrated by a Perspective View, Plans^ Elevations, and Sections of a 
pair of Semi-detached Villas, with the Specification, Quantities, and Esti- 
mates, and every requisite detail, in sequence, for their Construction and 
Finishing. By S. H. Brooks, Architect. New Edition, with Plates. 2s. 6d.t 

156. QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS, How to Calculate and 
Take them in Bricklayers', Masons', Plasterers^ Plumbers*, Painters*, Paper- 
hangers', Gilders*, Smiths*, '.Carpenters', and Joiners* "Work. By A. C. 
Beaton, Architect and Surveyor. New and Enlarged Edition. lUus. xs. 6d. 

175. LOCKWOOD &' CO:S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK, for x88o. containing the latest Prices of all kinds of Builders* 
Materials and Labour, add of all Irades connected with Building : Lists of 
the Members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of Districts, District 
Officers, and District Surveyors, and the Metropolitan Bye-laws. Edited by 
Francis T. W. Miller, Architect and Surveyor. 3s. 6d. ; half bound, 4s. 

182. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY— TwB. Elementary Prin- 

ciPLES OF Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With Additions from the Works of the most 
Recent Authorities, and a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. Wyndham 
Tarn, M.A. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d.X 

182*. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. ATLAS of 35 Plates to 
accompany the foregoing book. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to. 6s. 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

187. HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 

. wick. New, Revised, and enlarged Edition. By G. Huskisson Guillaumb, 
Architect. With numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.$ 

188. HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 

WRITING: A Practical Manual of, containing full information on the 
Processes of House-Painting, the Formation of Letters and Practice of 
Sign- Writing, the Principles of Decoiative Art, a Course of Elementary 
Drawing for House-Painters, Writers, &c., &c. With 9 Coloured Plates of 
Woods and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. By Ellis A. 
Davidson. Second Edition, carefully revised. 5s. cloth limp; 6s. cloth 
boards. 

189. THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. 

In Six Sections : General Principles: Arch Drawing, Cutting, and Setting: 
Pointing ; Paving, Tiling, Materials ; Slating and Plastering ; Practical 
Geometry, Mensuration, &c. By Adam Hammond. lUustrateo. xs. 6d. 

191. PLUMBING, A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of 
the Plumber. With Chapters upon House Drainage, embod}nng the latest 
Improvements, ^^econd Edition, enlarged. Containing 300 Illustrations. 
By W. P. BucHAN, Sanitary Engineer, .^s. 6d.t {.Jti^t published. 



The X indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra, 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 
192. THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS^ 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE ; comprising copious and valu- 
able Memoranda fdr the Retailer and Builder. By Richard £. Grandy. 
Second Edition, Revised. 3S.I: 

205. THE ART OF LETTER PAINTING MADE EASY. By 

J. G. Badenoch. Illustrated with Z2 full-page Engravings of Examples, zs. 

\Jusi published, 

206. A BOOK ON BUILDING, Civil and Ecclesiastical, including 

Church Restoration. With the Theory of Domes and the Great Pyramid,, 
and Dimensions of many Churches and other Great Buildings. By Sir 
Edmund Beckett, Bart.. LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Chancellor and Vicar- 
General of York. Second Edition, enlarged, 4s. 6d,% [Just pitblished, 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

13. CIVIL ENGINEERING, the Rudiments of. By Henry 
Law, C.E., and George R. Burnbll, C.E. New Edition, much enlarged 
and thoroughly revised by D. Kinnbar Clark, C.E. . [Nearly ready. 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS. " By G. 

Drysdalb Dempsby, C.E. {New Edition in preparation. 

30. THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILDINGS. By 

G. Drysdalb Dbmpsey, C.E. New Edition. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

31. WELL-DIGGING, BORING, AND PUMP-WORK. By John 

Georgb Swindell, A.R.I.B. A. New Edition, by G.R. Burnbll, C.E. zs.^. 

35. THE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, for 
Building and other Purposes. With Remarks on the Blowing up of Bridges. 
By Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, Bart., K.C.B. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

62. RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, Elementary and Practical In- 
structions on the Sdence of. By Sir M. Stephenson, CJE. New Edition, 
by Edward Nugbnt, C.E. With Statistics of the Capital, Dividends, and 
Working of Railways in the United Klingdom. By E. D. Chattaway. 4s. 
«0*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, the Practice of. 
Treated as a Means of Profitable Employment for Capital. With Examples 
and Particulars of actual Embankments, and also Practical Remarks on Uie 
Repair of old Sea Walls. By John Wiggins, F.G.S. .New Edition. 2s. 

81. WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of England as in- 
fluencing Supplies of Water ; and Details of Engines and Pumping Macliinery 
for raising Water. By Samuel Hughes, F.G.S., C.E. New Edition. A&,t 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, an Elementary and Prac 

tical Treatise on. By Thomas Fenwick. Also the Method of Conducting 
Subterraneous Surveys without the Use of the Magnetic^Needle, and other 
Modem Improvements. By Thomas Bakbr, C.E. Illustrated, as. 6d.$ 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING IN NORTH AMERICA, a Sketch 

of. By David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., &c. Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 

197. ROADS AND STREETS {THE CONSTRUCTION OF), 
in two Parts: I. The. Art of Constructing Common Roads, by Henry 
Law, C.E., revised and condensed by D. Kinnbar Clark, C.E. ; ll. Recent 
Practice, including pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte, by D. K. 
Clark, M.I.CE. 4s. 6d.t 

203. SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND IN 
VILLAGES. Comprising: — z. Some of the more Common Forms of 
Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 3. Water Supplj*. A useful 
book for Members of Local Bt>ards and Rural Sanitary Authorities, Health 
Officers, Engineers, Surveyors, &c. By Charles Slagg, A.I.C.E. as. 6d.t 

212. THE CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-WORKS, and the Manu- 

facture and Distribution of Coal Gas. Originally written by Samuel 
Hughbs, C.E. Sixth Edition, re-written and much Enlarged by William 
Richards, C.E. With 72 Illustrations. 4s. Cd.t ij^^ published. 

213. PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 

Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New Coun- 
tries. By Edward Dobson, ; Assoc. Inst C.E., Author of " The Art of 
Building," &c. 4s. 6d.t [Just Published. 

7 'he t ivdicafes that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
LONDON : CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO., 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

33. CRANES, the Construction of, and other Machinery for Raising 

Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Buildings, and for Hoisting Goods. By 
Joseph Glynn, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

34. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Rudimentaiy Treatise on. By Dr. 

Lardnbr. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
59. STEAM BOILERS : their Construction and Management. By 

R. Armstrong, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
67. CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on. By Sir Edmund Beckett (late Edmund Beckett Denison), LL.D., Q.C. 
' A New, Revised, and considerably Enlarged Edition (the 6th), with very 
numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth limp ; 5s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 
82. THE POWER OF WATER, as appUed to drive Flour Mills, 
and to give motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic Engines. By Joseph 
Glynn, F.R.S^ &c. New Edition, Illuistrated. 2s.t 
^8. PRACTICAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Machine 
Tools. By T. Baker, C.E. With Remarks on Tools and Machinery, by 
J. Nasmyth, C.E. Plates, as. 6d.t 
rii4. MACHINERY, Elementary Principles of, in its Construction and 
Working. Illustrated by numerous Examples of Modem Machinery for 
different Branches of Manufacture. By C. I). Abel, C.E. zs. 6d. 
J39. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 
of, with Rules at length, and Examples for the Use of Practical Men. By 
T. Baker, C.E. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 
462. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 

Modelling, Pattern -Making, Moulding, Turning, Filing, Burnishing, 
Bronzing, &c. With copious Receipts, numerous Tables, and Notes on Prime 
Costs and Estimates. By Walter Graham. Illustrated. 2s.t 

164. MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as appUed to Marine, 

Land, and Locomotive Engines, Floating Docks, Dredging Machines, 
Bridges, Cranes, Ship-building, &c., &c. ByJ.G. Winton. illustrated. 3s.): 

165. IRON AND HEAT, exhibitmg the Principles concerned in the 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the Action of 
Heat in the Smelting Furnace. By J. Armour, C.E. 2s. 6d4 

<i66. POWER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Toothed-Wheel Gearing, 
Long and Short Driving Bands, and Angular Forces. By Jaubs Armour, 
C.E. With 73 Diagrams. 2s. 6d.t 

167. THE APPLICATION OF IRON TO THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER WORKS. By 
Francis Campin, C.E. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 2s. 6d.t 

d7i. THE WORKMAN S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Engineer, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Third Edition. lUustratea 
with 7 Plates and nearly 350 '\S^odcuts. 3s. 6d.t 

190. STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and 
Portable. Being an extension of Mr. John Sewell's " Treatise on Steam." 
By D. K. Clark, M.I.CE. Second Edition, revised. 3s. 6d.t 

^00. Fuel, its Combustion and Economy; being an Abridgment of 
" A Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention of Smoke^" by 
C. W. Williams, A.I.C.E. With extensive additions on Recent Practice in 
the Combustion and Economy of Fuel— Coal, Coke, Wood, Peat, Petroleum, 
&c.— by D. K. Clark, M.I.C.E. 2nd Edition. 3s.6d.t [Just published. 

J2Q2, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, A Rudunentaiy Treatise on. 
Comprising an Historical Sketch and Description of the Locomotive Engine, 
byG. D. Dempsky, C.E.; with' ^ ^ -^^ c^x^-^w^^ — -r — 

motive, by D. Kinnbar Clark, 
211. THE BOILERMAKER* i. 

plating, and Calculatinfi" Boiler Work and Tank Work, with Rules for the 
Evaporated Power and uie Horse Power of Steam Boilers, and the Propor- 
tions of Safely- Valves ; and useful Tables of Rivet Joints, of Circles, 
Weights of Metals, &c. By John Courtney, Practical Boiler Maker. 
Edited by D. K. Clark, C.E. 100 Illustrations. 2s. [Just published. 

8^ The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6€L extra. 
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SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINEl 

ENGINEERING, ETC 

SU NAVAL ARCHITECTURE^ the Rudiments of; or sn Exposi- 
tioa of t&e F,>mrHtary Friaciples of she . Sorpce, aad tfaeir Practxal Appli- 
catkm to XaTsl Coostractioa. CoKfiled far ^e Use of B<.|^ujmhs - Et 
Jajeks Peakk, School of Naval Archisectsre. HAL Dockjaxd, Ftetsaontii'. 
Fontk Editwa, oonectod, widk Flaxes axad Diacraas. 5s. fA-\ 
53». 5JMPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SERVICE^ Elementary 
aad Practical Priaciples of the Constractioa 01. Br Haeox A. SoanoK- 
TKLOXf S cr teyor of tfce Royal X o i i e gi an Xarr. "Widi aa Appendix. zs.6d. 
53«*. AN ATLAS OP ENGRA VINGS to Bhstxate the ^ore. Tw^re 



lane feldinr plates. Rojal 4to, doth. 7s. 6d. 
MASTING, MASTMASiNG, 



54. MASTING, MASTMAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, 
Ro diiarr tay Treatise 00. Also Tables ci Spars, Riutb^, Blocks ; Chain. 
Wire, and Hemp Ropes, ftc, relative to e i e iy class of Tcssds. Widi an 



Appendix of IMaMosioos of Masts aad Yards oTAe Rojal Katy. Bj Robkk.t 
KjiTDrG,K.A. Fourteenth ££tioB. dnstrated. ss4 
54*. IRON SHIP-BUILDING. With Practical Examples and Details 
far Ae Use of Ship Owaen and Ship Bmlders. By Jobx GKAXTHAJt, Con- 
ndtinr E a g in e cr and Naral Architect. 5th Edition, vith Ad£ti<xis. 4s. 
54»». AN ATLAS OF FORTY PLATES to Hfaistrate the above. 
Fifth Edition. Indodinr the latest Examples, sach as H.M. Steam Fricates 
''Warrior," "Heresies/' " Bdlerophon ; " HJI. Troop Skip "Scraps," 
Iron Floatinr Dock, &C., ftc. 4to, boards. 58s. 
55. THE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: a Rndimentazy Tkeatise on 
Karication. PSui I. How to Keep the "Log aad Work it o£ Baut II. On 
Finding the Tatifndr aad Lon^itnde. By Jaxks Gkkkxvood, A^A. To 
which are added, the Deviation and Error of the Compass ; Great Circle 
Sailing: ; the International (Commercial) Code of Signals : die Ride of die 
Road at Sea ; Rocket and Mortar A|^»atratos for Savini; Life ; die Law of 
Storms : and a Brief Dictionary of Si^ Terms. With nnmeroos Woodcnts 
and Coumred Plates of Flags. New, dioroaghly zerised and mnc^ enlarged 
edition. By W. H. Rossbk. 2s.6d4 iShuf^milssJked. 

80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, a Treatise 
on. Together with Practical Remarks on the Screw and Propdling Power, 
as Qsed in die Royal and Merchant Navy. By Robbkt Mukkat, C.E., 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade. Widi a Glossary of Tedinical 
Terms, and their Eqnivalents in French, German, and Spanish. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged.- Illvstrated. 3s.t 
%lhis. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS: Hints, Experiment- 
ally Derived, on some of the Principles regnlating Ship-bnilding. By W. 
Bland. Seventh Edition, revised, widi nnmeroos Dlnstrations and Modds.zs.6d. 
99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, in TheoTY 
and Practice. With Attenmts to facilitate the Finding of the Tone and die 
Longitude at Sea. By J. R. Young, formeriy Professor of Madiematics in 
Beirut College. Illnstrated. 2s. 6d. 
100*. TABLES intended to facilitate the Operations of Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, as an Accompaniment to the above Book. By J. R. 
Young, is. 6d. 
106. SHIPS* ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By G. Cotsell, N.A. is. 6d. 
149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Draughting, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weights 
> and Sizes of Rop^ : Masting, Rigging, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c., S-c, 
Eleventh Edition, enlai^ed, with an Appendix. By Robert Kipping. NjI., 
Sailmaker, Quairside, Newcasde. Illnstrated. 2s. 6d.t 
155. THE ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND 
MERCANTILE NAVIES. By a Practical Engwbbr. Revised by D. 
F. M'Carthy, late of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, is. 
5e PRACTICAL NAVIGATION. Consisting of The Sailor's 
£ Sea-Book. By Jambs Greenwood and W. H. Rossbr. Together with 
^QA ^^ requisite Mathematical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the 
^* Problems. Bjr Henry Law, C.E., and J. R. Young, formeriy Professor of 
Mathematics m Belfast College. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings and Coloured Plates. 7s. Strongly half-bound in leather. 

The t indicates thai these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO., 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1. CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Beginners. By Professor George 

FowNES, F.R.S. With an Appendix on the Application of Chemistry to 
Aniculture. zs. 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introduction to the Study of; for 

the Use of Beginners. By C. Tomunson, Lecturer on Natural Science in 
King's College School, London. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 
4. MINERALOGY, Rudiments of; a concise View of the Properties 
of Minerals. By A. Ramsay, Jun. Woodcuts and Steel Plates. 3s.*' 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on; being a concise Ex- 

position of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, and their Applica- 
tions. By Charles Tomlinson. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., &c. With Additions bjr R. Sabine, CE., F.S.A. is. 6d. 
7*. GALVANISM, Rudimentary Treatise on, and the General Prin- 
ciples of Animal and Voltaic ElectriciW. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions by Robert Sabine, C.E., F.S A. zs. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 

ciples of Ma^etical Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, revised and enlarged by H. M. 
NoAD, Ph.D., Vice-President of the Chemical Society, Author of "A 
Manual of Electricity," &c., &c. With 165 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.t 

11. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its History and Progress; 

withDescriptionsof some of the Apparatus. ByR. Sabine, C.E., F.S.A. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, for the Use of Begmneis. By Charles 

Tomunson. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; a Treatise on Recent and 
Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. With Appendix by 
Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numerous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 
6s. 6d. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
1f^**, PHOTOGRAPHY, Popular Treatise on; with a Description of 
the Stereoscope, &c. Translated from the French of D. Van Monckuovbn, 
by W. H. Thornthwaite, Ph.D. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, By the Rev. R. Main, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

New Edition, with an Appendix on " Spectrum Analysis." Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 

embracing also a clear development of Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Baker, C.E. is. 6d. 
138. TELEGRAPH, Handbook of the; a Manual of Telegraphy, 
Tclegjaph Clerks' Remembrancer, and Guide to Candidates for Employ- 
ment in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bond. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged : to which Is appended, QUESTIONS on MAGNETISM, ELEC- 
TRICITY, and PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, for the Use of Students, 
by W. McGregor, First Assistant Supnt, Indian Gov. Telegraphs. 3s.t 

143. EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS. By Charles Tomlinson. 

I. On the Motions of Camphor on Water. II. On the Motion of Camphor 
towards the Light. III. History of the Modem Theoir of Dew. Woodcuts, is. 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General Port- 

lock's "Rudiments of Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S.,&c. Woodcuts. 2s. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General 

Portlock's " Rudiments." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., &c. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

^ Historical. Partly based on Major-General Portlock's "Rudiments of 

I m. Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S., 8cc., &c. Numerous Illustra- 

^^* tions. In One Volume. 4s. 6d.t 

183. ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dr. Lardner, D.C.L., 
• Sc formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 

184. College, Lond. With 520 Illustrations. InOneVoL 7s. 6d., cloth boards 

%* Sold also in Tzvo Paris^ as follows : — 

183. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part I., Chapters I— VII. 4s. 

184. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part II., Chapters VIII— XvHI. 3s. 

TAe t indicaies that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d, extra. 
7, stationers' HALL COURT, LUDG^TIL TO.\A., ^.^* 
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MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, Elementary and Practical 
Treatise oik with and without the Magnetic Needle. By Thokas Fenwick, 
Surve3ror of Mines, and Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated, as. 6d.^ 

133. METALLURGY OF COPPER ; an Introduction to the Methods 

of Seeking, Mining, and Assaying Copper, and Manufacturing its. Alloys. 
By Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d.t 

134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD. A Description 

of the Ores ; their Assay and Treatment, and valuable Constituents. By Dr. 
R. H. Lamborn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d4 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY; Practically Treated. By Alex- 

ander Watt, F.R.S.S.A. Seventh Edition, revised, with important addi> 
tions, including the Electro-Deposition of Nickel, &c., &c. Woodcuts. 
3s4 \Just Published. 

172. MINING TOOLS, Manual of. For the Use of Mine Managers, 
Agents, Students, &c. Comprising Observations on the Materials from, and 
Processes b^, which they are pianufactured ; their Special Uses, Applica- 
tions. Qualities, and Efficiency. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Alining 
at the Bristol School of Mines. 2s. 6d4 
I72» MINING TOOLS, ATLAS of Engravings to Illustrate the above, 
containing 235 Illustrations of Mining Tools, drawn to Scale. 4to. 4s. 6d, ; 
cloth boards, 6s. 

176. METALLURGY OF IRON, a Treatise on the. Contaming 
History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, 
Processes of Manufacture of Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Baubrman, F.G.S. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d4 

180. COAL AND COAL MINING, A Rudimentaiy Treatise on. 

By Warington W. Smyth. M.A., F.R.S., &c.. Chief Inspector of the 
Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Cornwall. Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d.t \yusi published. 

195. THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, with new Traverse Tables, and Descriptions of Improved 
Instruments ; also the Correct Principles of Laying out and Valuing Mineral 
Properties. B^ William Lintern, Mining and Civil Engineer. With 
four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d4 

214. A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., Mining 
Engineer, &c. With numerous Illustrations and Folding Plates. 35.^ 

. ijust published. 

FINE ARTS. 

20. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS. Adapted to Young 
Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, 8cc. By Gborgb Pyme, 
Artist. Woodcuts. 2s. 

40 GLASS STAINING; or. The Art of Painting on Glass. From 
& the German of Dr. Gessbrt. With an Appendix on The Art of Enamel- 
^1 UNG, &c. ; together with The Art of Painting on Glass. From the 
^ German of Emanuel Otto Fromberg. In One Volume. 2s. 6d. 
69. MUSIC, A Rudimentary and Practical Treatise on. With 

numerous Examples. By Charles Child Spencer. 2s. 6d. 
71. PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playmg the. With numerous Exer- 
cises and Lessons. Written and Selected from the Best Masters, by Charles 

181. PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including Fresco, 

Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water- Glass, Tempera, Encaustic, Miniature, 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum. Pottery, Enamel, Glass, &c. With Historical 
Sketches of the Process of the Art by Thomas John Guluck, assisted by 
John Times, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with FroBtispiece 
and Vignette. 5s4 

186. A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appUed to Decorative 

Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New Edition, enlarged and 
adapted to the Use of the Ornamental Painter and Designer. By Ellis A. 
Davidson, Author of "Drawing for Carpenters," &c. With two new 
Coloured IDiagrams and numerous Engravings on Wood. 3s.t 

The X indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
LONDON : CROSBY loCKWOOD AND CO., 
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AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, ETC. 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS, By 
G. Drysdalb Dkmpsby, C.E. [New Edition in preparation. 

66. CLAY LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS. By Professor 

Donaldson, is. 
131. MILLER'S, MERCHANTS, AND FARMER'S READY 
RECKONER, for ascertaining at sight the value of any quantity of Cora, 
from One Bushel to One Hundred Quarters, at any given price, from ;^i to 
.j^5 per Or. With approximate values of Millstones, Millwork, &c. xs. 

140. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS, (Vol. i. Outlines of 

Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 

141. FARMING AND FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Historical 

and Practical, on. (Vol, 2. Outunes of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott 
Burn. Woodcuts. 3s. 

142. STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES, (Vol. 3. 

Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

145. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 

R. Scott Burn. With Notes on the Diseases of Stock. (Vol. 4. Outlines 
OF Modern Farming.) Woodcuts. 2s* 

146. UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. (Vol. 5. Outlines of Modern 
Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
*#* Nos. 140-1-2-5-6, m One Vol., handsomely half-bound, entitled "Outlines op 
Modern Farming." By Robert Scott Burn. Price 12s. 

177. FRUIT TREES, The ScientiBc and Profitable Culture of. From 
the French of Du Breuil. Revised by Geo. Glenny. 187 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.t 

198. SHEEP; THE HISTOR Y, SIR UCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 
DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C, &c. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged; with numerous fine engravings, including some 
specimens of New and Improved Breeds. 366 pp. 3s. 6d.t 

2or. KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY, Showmg how to 
prepare and lay out the ground, the best means of cultivating every kaown 
Vegetable and Herb, with cultural directions for the management of them 
all the year round. By George M. F, Glenny, Editor of ** Glenny*s Illus- 
trated Garden Almanack,*' and Author of " Floriculture," &c. is. 6d.t 

207. OUTLINES OF FARM MANAGEMENT, and the Organi- 

zation of Farm Labour: Treating of the General Work of the Farm : Field 
and Live Stock; Details of Contract Work ; Sj^ecialities of Labour ; Econo- 
mical Management of the Farmhouse and Cottage, and their Domestic 
Animals. By Robert Scott Burn. Numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d.t 

IJust Published. 

208. OUTLINES OF LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: 

Treating of the Varieties of Lands on the Estate ; Peculiarities of its Farms ; 
Methods of Farming ; the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields; the Con- 
struction of Roads, Fences, Gates, and the various Farm Buildings; the 
several Classes of Waste or Unproductive Lands ; Irrigation ; Drainage, 
Plantation, &c. By R. Scott Burn. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d.i 

i^ust Published, 
%• Nos. 207 6- 208 in One VoLy handsomely half- bound, entitled " Outlines of 
Landed Estates and Farm Management." By R. Scott Burn. Price 6s, 

209. THE TREE PLANTER AND PLANT PROPAGATOR : 

Being a Practical Manual on the Propagation of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Pot-Herbs, &c. ; with numerous Illus- 
trations of Grafting, Layering, Budding, Cuttings, &c., Useful Implements, 
Houses, Pits, 8cc. By Samuel Wood, Author of" Good Gardening." 2s.t 



[Just published. 



210. THE TREE PRUNER : Being a Practical Manual on the 
Pruning of Fruit Trees, including also their Training and Renovation, with 
the Best Method of bringing Old and Worn-out Trees into a State^ of 
Hearing ; also treating of the Pruning of Shrubs, Climbers and Flowering 
Plants. With numerous Illustrations. By Samuel Wood, Author of " Crood 
(jardening," «cc. 2S.t \Just published. 

♦»• Nos. 209 6- 210 in One Vol., handsomelv half-bound, entitlea"TuYL Tree 
Plantkr, Propagator and Pruner." By Samuel Wood. Price 5*. 

The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at td. extra. 
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ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, MATHEMATICS, 

ETC. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on; in which 

their Construction and the Methods of Testing, Adjusting, and Usinsf them 
are concisely Explained. By J. F. Heather, M.A., of tne Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Origin£U Edition, in z vol.^ Illustrated, is. 6d. 

•»• In ordering the above, be careful io say, " Original Ediiion " {No. 32), to distin- 
guish it from the Enlarged Edition in 3 vols. {Nos, 168-9-70.) 

60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, a Treatise on; 
with all the Modem Improvements. Arranged for the XJse of Schools and 
Private Students ; also ror Practical Land Surveyors and Engineers. By 
T. Baker. C.E. New Edition, revised by Edward Nugent, C.E. Illus- 
trated with Plates and Diagrams. 2s.t 

(>\*. READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT OF 
LAND. By Abraham Arman, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. To which 
is added a Table^ showing the Price of Work, from 2s. 6d. to j^x per acre, and 
Tables for the Valuation of Land, from zs. to ;^i,oooper acre, and from one 
pole to two thousand acres in extent, &c., &c. zs. 6d. 

76. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementary Treatise on; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French of 
G. MoNGE. To which is added, a description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection ; the whole being intended as an introduction to the 
Application of Descriptive Geometry to various branches of the Arts. By 
J. £. Heather, M.A. Illustrated with Z4 Plates. 2s. 

178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: giving the Simplest 

Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane and Greometrical Con- 
struction of the Grotmd. By J. F. Heather, M.A. With 2Z5 Woodcuts. 2s. 

179. PROJECTION : Orthographic, Topographic, and Perspective: 

f'ving the various Modes of Delineating Solid Forms by Constructions on a 
ingle Plane Surface. By J. F. Heather, M.A. [/« preparation* 

*«* The above three volumes will form a Complete Elementary Course of ! 

83. COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING. With Commercial Phrases 

and Forms in English, French, Italian, and German. By James Haodon, 
M.A., Arithmetical Master of King's College School, London, zs. 6d. 

84. ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on : with full Explana- 

tions of its Theoretical Principles, and numerous Examples for Practice. For 
the Use of Schools and for Self-Instruction. B^ J. R. Young, late Professor 
of Mathematics in Belfast College. New Edition, with Indez^ zs. 6d. 

84*. A KIby to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, together 
with Comments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, for the Use of 
Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. R. Young, zs. 6d. 

85. EQUA TIONAL ARITHMETIC, applied to Questions of Interest, 
85*. Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various Tables by 

which all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. Hipslby. as. 

86. ALGEBRA, the Elements of. By James Haddon, M.A., 

Second Mathematical Master of King's College School. With Appendix, 
containing miscellaneous Investigations, and a Collection of Problems in 
various parts of Algebra. 2s. 

86*. A Key and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive repository of 
Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the various Expedients 
necessary in Algebraical Operations. Especially adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By J. R. Young, zs. 6d. 

88. EUCLID, The Elements of : with many additional Propositions 

89, and Explanatory Notes : to which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay on 
Logic. By Henry Law, C.E. 2s. 6d4 

•»• Sold also separately, viz* : — 3 

88. EucuD, The First Three Books. By Henry Law, C.E. zs. ' 

89. EucuD, Books 4, 5, 6, zz, Z2. By Henry Law, C.E. zs. 6d. 

The % indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra. 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., continued* 

90. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, 

a Rudimentary Treatise on. By James Hann, late Mathematical Master of 
Kings's College School, London. A New Edition, re-written and enlarged 
by J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics at Belfast College, as.t 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, the Elements of. By James 

Hann, formerly Mathematical Master of King's College, London, xs. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETR F, the Elements of. By James 

Hann. Revised by Charles H. Dowling, C.E. is. 
•»• Or with '* The Elements 0/ Plane Trigonometry," in One Volume, 2S. 

93. MENSURATION AND MEASURING, for Students and Prac- 

tical Use. With the Mensuration and Levelling of Land for the Purposes of 
Modem Engineering. By T. Baker, C.E. New Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions by £. Nugent, C.E. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

loi*. MEASURES, l^EIGHTS, AND MONEYS OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan 
Calendars. By W. S. B. "Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. [Reprinting, 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 

HoMERSHAM Cox, B.A. Illustrated, xs. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples on the. By James Hann, 

late of King's College, London. Illustrated, xs. 

loi. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS^ Elements of the. By W. S. B. 
Woolhouse, F.R.A.S., &c. is. 6d. 

105, MNEMONICAL LESSONS. — Geometry, Algebra, and 

..Trigonometry, in Easy Mncmonical Lessons. By the Rev. Thomas 
Penyngton Kjrkman, M.A. xs. 6d. 

136. ARITHMETIC, Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Self- 
Instruction. By James Haddon, MJV.. Revised by Abraham Arman. 
IS. 6d. 

X37. A Key to Haddon's Rudimentary Arithmetic. By A. Arman. is. 6d. 

168. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. Includ- 

ing — I. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical "Dravnng, 
and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and Plans. 
II. Instrument^ used for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, and for 
Arithmetical Computations. By J . F. Heather^ M.A^ late of the Royal 
Military Acadennr. Woolwich, Author of " Descriptive Geometry," &c., &c. 
Illustrated, xs. 6a. 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. Including (more especially) Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of Maps and Plans 
by Photography. By J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

110. SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Includinjg: — I. Instruments Used for Determining the Geometrical Features 

of a portion of Ground. II. Instruments Employed in Astronomical Observa« 

tions. By T* F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

»,j* The above three volumes form an enlargement of the Author's original vfork. 

" Mathematical Instruments: their Construction, Adjustmentf Testing, and Use, 

the Thirteenth Edition of which is on sale, price is. 6d. {See No. 32 in the Series.) 

rG^,\ MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By J. F. HEATHER, 
169. f M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely re-wntten. The 3 Parts as 
170.^ above, in One thick Volume. With numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d.t 

158. THE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW TO USE IT; containing 
fall, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations imth 
unexampled rapi^ty and accuracy. By Charles HoXre, C.£. With a 
Slide Rule in tuck of cover. 3s.t 

185. THE COMPLETE MEASURER; setting forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c., &c. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Octaj^nal- 
sided; Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. With a Table 
showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided timber, or of anv octagonal- 
sided column. Compiled for Timber-growers, Merchants, ana Surveyors, 
Stonemasons, Architects, and others. By Richard Horton. Third 
Edition, with valuable additions. 4s. ; strongly bound in leather, 5s. 

The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly bound at 6d. extra, 
7, STATIONERS' HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathemiatics, etc., continued. 

196. THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUI- 
TIES ; with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c. By Ftf OOR Thoman, of the Soci€t£ Credit 
Alobilier, Paris. 454 

199. INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS; or, Easy and Compendious 
Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations required in 
Commercial and Business Transactions ; together with Full Ezplanations of 
Decimals and Duodecimals, several Useful Tables, and an Examination and 
Discussion of the best Schemes for a Decimal Coinage. By Daniel 
O'GoRMAN. Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged by J. R. Young, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 3s.^ 

204. MATHEMATICAL T.^^Z-ff^S', for Trigonometrical, Astronomical, 
and Nautical Calculations ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on Logarithms. 
By Henry Law, C.E. Together with a Series of Tables for Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy. By J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Belfast College. New Edition. 3s. 6d.t [Just ^bUshed. 



MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

36. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, ARCHAE- 
OLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &*€. By John Wbalb. Fifth Edition. Revised 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 5s. cloth limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

50. THE LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SER^ 
VICES. By David Gibbons. Third Edition, enlarged. 3$.* 

112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By R. Gooding, 
B.A., M.D. Intended as a Family Guide in all Cases of Accident and 
Emergency. 2s.t 

112*. MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH A Manual of Home and 
Personal Hygiene. ■ By the Rev. James Baird, B.A. is. 
150. LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S. H. Emmens. is. 6d. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY. With 

an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock Exchange. 
By Francis Playford, Sworn* Broker, is. 6d. 

153. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKE'S ESSAYS ON THE 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Notes by S. H. Ebcmbns. as. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. Containing Notices 

of the various Fields for Emigration. With Hints on Preparation for 
Emigrating, Outfits, &c., &c. With Directions and Recipes useful to the 
Emigrant. With a Map of the World. 2S. 

157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL. By Robert 
James Mann, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition, car^ully corrected to 
the present Date. Map. 2s. 

193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION, intended for the 

Guidance of Officers Preparing for Promotion, and especially adapted to the 
requirements of Beginners. By Major W. W. KNOLLYS, F.R.G.S., 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, &c. With 163 Woodcuts. 3s.t 

194. THE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeeping. 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 

Management, the Table and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing 

-and Wine-making, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Travelling, Stable 

Economy, Gardenmg Operations, &c. . By An Old Housekeeper. 3s. 6d.t 

194. HOUSE BOOK {The). Comprising :— I. The House Manager. 

112. Bv an Old Housekeeper. II. Domestic Medicine. By Ralph Gooding, 
o^ * M.D. III. Management of Health. By Jambs Baird. In One Vol., 

^ strongly half-bound. 6s. 
112*. 

j^* The X indicates thai these vols, may be had siroiif^ly bound at 6d. extra. 
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EDUCATIOy AL AND CLASS ICAL SERIES. 

HISTORY. 

I. England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reference to the Origin and Progress of the Enelish Constitution. By 
William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A.. of Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office. 4th Edition, revised. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. Douglas Hamilton, 
of University College, London, and Edward Lbvibn, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2S. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Ronnie, Outlines of the History of: from the Earliest Period 

to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Levien, of Balliol College, Oxford. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds. 3s. 6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Conclusion of the Franco-German War. 
The Continuation by W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

50. Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. £. Rand. is. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

11. Grananaar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. By Hyde 
Clarke, D.C.L. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
II*. Philology ! Handbook of the Comparative Philology of English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Piatt Dutch, High Dutch 
or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Tongues. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. is. 

12. Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing above 100,000 Words. By Hydb Clarke, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds., Ks.6d. 

48. Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

those who have neglected the .Study of Grammar. By Justin Brbnan. 
17th Edition, is. 6d. 

49. Derivative Spelling-Book: Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Sjianish, 
and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. RowBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. Improved Edition, is. 6d. 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French . 7th Edition, carefully corrected. 2s. 6d. 

52. Mining and Quarrying, with the Sciences connected there- 

with. First Book of, for Schools. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., Lecturer to 
the Miners' Association of Cornwall and Devon, is. 

53. Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, 

for Candidates in Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar Rand, B.A. is. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a Brief Treatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By Wm. W. Pink and George E. Webster. 2S. 

THE SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted to the Requirements of the New Code. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, 
Rector of Hitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely ; formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. 

Introductory Primer, ^d. 

s, d. 

Fourth Standard . ..12 

Fifth „ . . . x 6 

Sixth „ . , . x 6 

Lbssons from the Bible. Part I. Old Testament, is. . 

Lessons from the Bible. Part II. New Testament, to which is added 

The Geography of the Bible, for very young Children. By Rev. C. 

Thornton Forstbr. is. 2d. •»* Or theTwo Parts in One Volume. 2s. 



J. d. 

First Standard . .06 
Second „ . . o 10 

Third „ ..10 
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FRENCH. 

24. French Grammar, With Complete and Concise Rules on the 

Genders of French Nouns. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is. 6d. 

25. French-English Dictionary. Comprismg a large number of 

New Terms used in Engineering, Mining, 8cc. By Alfred Elwbs. is. 6d. 

26. English French Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 2s. 
25,26. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One VoL, 3s. ; 

cloth boards, 3s. 6d. *«* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

47. French and English Phrase Book : containing Intro- 
ductory Lessons, with Translations, several Vocabularies of Wor^ a Col- 
lection of suitable Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues, is. 

GERMAN. 

39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from 

Keysets Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Stravss. is. 

40. German Reader : A Series of Extracts, carefully culled from the 

most approved Authors of Germany ; with Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is. 

41. German Triglot Dictionary, By Nicholas Esterhazy 

S. A. Hamilton. Parti. English-German-French, is. 

42. German Triglot Dictionary. Part 11. Grerman-French- 

Engltsh. IS. 

43. German Triglot Dictionary. Part HI. French-G«rman- 

English. IS. 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary (as above), in One VoL, 3s.; 

cloth boards, 4s. *•* Or with the German Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 

ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Course 

of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. is. 6d. 

28. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all the 

Italian and Frendh Nouns are carefully noted down. By Alfred Elwbs. 
Vol. I. Italian-English-French. 2s. 6d. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 2. 

English-French-ltalian. 2S. 6d. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary, By Alfred Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italian -English. 2S. 6d. 

28,30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One Vol., 7s. 6d. 

32. Cloth boards. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical FoVm. With 

a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. is. 6d. 

35. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, &c., 
with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noun. By Alfred Elwes. 
4s. ; cloth boards, 5s. \* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

55. Portuguese Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. 

With a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. is. 6d. 

56. Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese Dic- 

tionary, with the Genders of each Noun, ay Alfred Elwes. 

^ [/« preparation. 

HEBREW. 

46*. Hebrew Grammar By Dr. Bresslau. is. 6d, 

44. Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical ; 

containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
Rabbinical Writings. By Dr. Bresslau. 6s. %• Or with the Grammar, 7s. 

46. English and Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. Bresslau. 3s. 
44,46. Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., complete, with 

46*. the Grammar, cloth b oards, 12s. 
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LATIN. 

19. Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementaiy 

Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, is. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. 2s. 

22. English-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix of 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d. 
20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d.; 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 

LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Youno. is. 

2. Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register for the Use of Schools, by H. Young. 2s. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By H. Young, is. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 

Kcs Dy W. RusHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H, Young, is. 6d, 

5. Virgilii Maronis -^neis. With Notfe, Critical and Explanatory, 

by H. Young. New Edition, revised and improved. With copious Addi- 
tional Notes by Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 3s. 

5* Part I. Books i. — ^vi., is. 6d. 

k 5** Part 2. Books vii. — xii., 2S. 

6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Saeculare. Notes by H. 

Young, is. 6d. 

7. Horace; Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Notes by W. Brown- 

rigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donne, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. is. 6d. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimonimenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Oavibs, M.A. is. 6d. 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecjrra, Phormio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Da vies, M.A. 2s. 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comcedia. Notes, by Rev. J. Davies, M.A. 

IS. 6d. 

12. Giceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 

Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev. 
James Davies, M.A. is. 

13. Giceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et pro Archia. 

With Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, by Rev. 
T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, C5xford. 
IS. 6d. 

14. Giceronis Cato Major, Laelius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 

citia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialog!. With Notes by W. Brownrigo Smith, 
iM.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 

16. Livy : History of Rome. Notes by H. YouNG and W. B. Smith, 

M.A. Fart i>. Books i., ii., is. 6d. 

i6*. Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., is. 6d. 

17. '■ Part 3. Books xxi., xxii., is. 6d. 

19. Latin Verse Selections, from Catullus, TibuUus, Propertius, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donne, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

20. X4atin Prose Selections, from Varro, Columella, Vitruvius, 

Seneca, Quintilian, Florus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus Sueto- 
nius, Apuleius, &c. Notes by W. B. Donne, M.A. 2s. 

21. Juvenalis Satirse. With Prolegomena and Notes byT. H. S. 

EscoTT, B.A., Lecturer on Logic at King's College, London. 2s. 
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GREEK. 

14. Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo- 
logical Researches of the most eminent Scholars of owe own daj. By Hans 
Claudb Hamilton, is. 6d. 

15,17. Greek Lexicon. Containing all the Words in General Use, with 

their Significations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities. By Hbnry R. 
Hamilton. Vol. i. Greek-English, 2s. ; Vol. 2. English- Greek, 2s. Or the 
Two Vols, in One, 4s. : cloth boards, 5s. 

14,15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Grammar, in 

17. One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 

GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 
I. Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Note^, byH. Young. New 
Edition, with an improved and enlarged Supplementary Vocabular}*, by John 
Hutchison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, is. 6d. 

2,3. Xenophon's Anabasis; or, The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Young. Part 1. Books i. to iii., 
IS. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., is. 

4. Lucian's Select Dialogues. The Text carefully re\ised, with 

Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 6d. 

5-12. Homer, The Works \)£, According to the Text of Bakumlein. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, drawn from the best and latest 

Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. 

Leaky, M.A., D.C.L. 

The Iliad : Part x. Books i. to vi.^ xs.6d. Part 3. Books ziii. to zviii., xs. 6d. 

Part 2. Books vii. to xii., xs. 6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., xs. 6d. 

The Odyssey : Part i. Books i. to vi., xs. 6d Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., is. 6d. 

Part 2. Books vii. to xii., xs. 6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 

Hymns, 2s. 

13. Plato's Dialogues : The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
the Phsedo. From the Text of C. F. Hermann. Edited with Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. 2s. 
14-17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford. 

With Preliminaiy Observations and Appendices, and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, by T. H. L. Lbary. M.A., D.C.L. 

Part I. Books i., ii. (The Clio and Euterpe), 2s. 

Part 2. Books iii., iv. (The Thalia and Melpomene), 2S. 

Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), 2S.^ 

Part 4. Books viii., ix. (The Inrania and Calliope) and Index, xs. 6d. 

18. Sophocles: OEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H, Young, is. 

20. Sophocles: Antigone. From the Text of Dindorf. Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. John Milner, B.A. 2s. 

23. Euripides : Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from the Text of Din- 
DORF. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by W. Brownrigg Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. IS. 6d. 

26. Euripides: Alcestis. Chiefly from th* Text of Dindorf. With 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by John Milner, B.A. is. 6d. 

30. ^dEschylus : Prometheus Vmctus : The Prometheus Bound. From 
the Text of Dindorp. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
by the Rev. James Davibs, M.A.* is. 

32. uEschylus : Septem Contra Thebes : The Seven against Thebes. 
From the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, by the Rev. James Davibs, M.A. is. 

40. Aristophanes: Achamians. Chiefly from the Text of C. H.. 

Weise. With Notes, by C. S. T. Townshend, M.A. is.6d. 

41. Thucydldes: History of the Peloponnesian War. Notes by H. 

Young. Book i. is. « ., -kt ^ j -r . 

42. Xenophon's Panegyric on Agesilaus. Notes and Intro- 
duction by Ll. F. w.Jewitt. IS.6d. J *!. •OT.-V . 

43. Demosthenes. The Oration on the Crown and the Ji'hiJippics. 

With English Notes. By Rev. T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, is. 6d. 
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